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It iB particularly difficult to identify everycrie 
viho should be acknowledged foi’ th©ir .ccntributiori to the 



Restoration of Youth through Training -project.- Although 
the authors of this repoi^t were involved as consultants 
fairly early in the life of the project, they were not 
engaged in the operational aspects ot tne prograifi. 

After the operational phases of the program a staff 
of six people headed by Dr. Clyde E. Sullivan and 



Dr. Wallace Mandell began to gather the ‘follow-up materials. 
This staff included Mrs . Frances Kohan, Research Associate, 



who worked much beyond her part-time responsibility editing 
materials and data; Mrs. Elaine Goodman Shoenfield, 

Research Secretary, was a tower of strength in reorganizing 
the original RYT files and fitting all the bits and pieces 
of information from interviews and questionnaires, into 
meaningful individual case folders; Miles. Caryl Heller and 
Helen Kozin, as Research Assistants, who carried on the 
tedious task of searching through official agency records 



and files, checking the demographic and background base-line 
data. Mr. Martin Eisdorfer, a former member of the RYT staff 
was repeatedly helpful in providing information about past 
training activities of the project staff. Mr. Sam Slotkin, 
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Wds a valuables source of infoy.'’mation about job placement 
and Community organiasation activities of the project. 

RYT would not have been possible without. the vision, 
‘persistence and cooperation of former Commiss ion er Arina M. 
Kross, New York City Department of Correction. . Her 
determination to improve the lot ‘of offenders was an 
inspiration to all. Her successor, Commissioner George F. 
McGrath, has continued the administrative support with . 
critical awareness of research needs. Special thanks are 
•dUe to Department of Correction staff* Hr. Anthony Principe 
(Chief of Operations), Mr. Sam Badian (Deputy Director of 
Operations), Dr. Francis de Bilio (Chief of Rehabilitation), j 
Deputy Warden Milton Roth (Deputy Warden in coniinand of the 
Adolescent Division of the New York City Correctional 
Institution), Warden Frances R. Buono (Reception Center at 
Rikers Island) and Mr. Harold Wildstein. (Assistant Director 
of Rehabilitation at Rikers Island). These people were 
unremitting in their efforts to smooth and work out the almost 
daily administrative problems. The patience and interest of 
many line Correction Officers sustained the study at critical 
points. This was particularly true of Mr. Leonard Roberts, 
who was the Correction Officer responsible for the experi- 

I 

mental group of trainees. 

Commissioner John Quihn of the New York City Parole 
Commission provided generous support arid access to informat ibn 
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that was absolutely essential to the success of the 
follow-up study* His staff provided critical data about 
the lives of the trainees in the community and actively . 
worked to help the RYT staff in many important Vi^ays- Ihe 
collection of follow-up information would have been 
impossible if it were not for the knowledp,e and dedicated 
persistence of Mr. Ben Malcolm, beputy Chief Parole Officer. 

Follow-up interviews with the employers who had hired 
RYT subjects were handled by an unusual part-time staff. 

They were: Mmes* Joan Brodax, Evelyn Gleimer, Mimi Jed, 

Mo Hie Kolatch, Muriel Marcuvitz, Fran Miller, Hannah Rigler, 
and Judith Skutch. This group of women originally came 
to the Research Center as volunteer job developers cm 
another project. Several had fairly extensive expe^uence 
in contacting businessmen in Ihe community. This prior 
experience was very pertinent and helpful to RYT. The 
enthusiasm of this group and their dedication and genuine 
interest in the boys and the goals of the project provided 
a sustaining and refreshing experience throughout and helped 
produce an extra bonus in a store of anecdotes and observa- 
tions only partially tapped in this report. 

The follow-up interviews with relatives and the boys 
themselves were also handled by recruiting a part-time 
staff* We are indebted to Mr. Clifford Clemmons > President 
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of Tlie Couneelcic^rb , a social organization of profefi«ional 
probation and paroia officer-R and social workers in the 
New York City area , for coordinating and directing the work • 
donei by The Counse leers. These men and women did a 
thoroughly competent job in ciCduiring. these interviews, 
many of which Were conducted under trying conditions. in 
several instances, families of subjects were located when 
official agencieo haci been unable to. contact • i'hem. Alth-’^ugh 
the subcultural population represented by the study. group 
tends to stay in the same general neighborhood, they are 
inclined to change addresses. When this occurs? they are 
reluctant to be found and their society .tends to prot(iCt 
them, making it unusually difficult to trace them. Moreover, 
even when they have been found many are reluctant to identify 
themselves and submit to an interview. Even wi.th such 
handicaps, the persistence and ingenuity of those interviewer 
resulted in obidi/nng 73% of the interviews with relat.ives 
(.179 out of a possll>le 246), and 66% oH tlie inlei'View.s witn 
the boys themselves (150 oiil of a possible 2.46). 

A n u nib e r o i a g e i I’C i e s 1 1 1 /'o u g h o u t' t h e C i. I y c c o p e r e •> e d 
in making resources available for .trainees . • (.^t particular 

note were tin* efforts of the New York City YMCA in providing 
shelter for i»H‘Uiy boy.s as liicv were released from jailt, and 
the New York City Housing Auil^ority for -Space to house 

I ■ , 

field-offices; from which services woulti be pr<->vided to 
youngsters in the free community. . • 
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The initial agreeiment of the lOffice of Manpower Policy, 
Kvaiuation and Re search of the Manpower Administration in the 
U* S. Department of Labor to support the RYT proiect wae a 
malor pioneerihg decision. The cbunsel end longrAnge per- 
spective by OMPER staff were as important to the life of the 
project as any money that they provided. 

Drfc Howard Rosen, Assistant Director for Manpower 
Research at OMPER and Mr. William Paschell, Chief of Special 
Manpower Problems, Res(sarch Croup, were, with the Prelect from 
beginning to end. Their careful review, extraordinary pat- 
ience, and commitment to finding answers on which better de- 
cisions could be based provided a continuity wrhich was vital*. 

The original conception of RYT and the Initial research 
desifrn and proposal were the work of Dr. Sol Chaneles. He 
also must be credited for the drive and energy required to 
move the project from an idea stage to reality. The value 
of research questionnaires, reports and written observations 
developed by various staff persons who were involved in the 
early phases of the project should also be recognized. A 
complete listing of names of staff may be found oh the fol- 
lowing page. 

■ Clyde E. Sullivan 
Wallace Mandell 

Staten Island, Hew York 
April, 1967 
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C H A PTE R X 
HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 



This report relates the experience and findings .of 
RYT- (Restoration of Youth through Train in^^) » a research 
project financed by the Office, of Manpower Policy, Eval- 
uation and Research (OMPSR) of the Manpower Administra- 
tion ^ U.S. Department of Labor. 

RYT began in December 1963 as a joint venture of 
the City College of New York and the New York City 
Department of Correction. In general, the project was 
designed to provide special vocational training for a 
sample of young men serving time in the New York City 
jail and to study their subsequent performance and 
adjustment upon release. 

From a population of over 3000 male inmates, 16 to 
21 years old, committed to the New York City Department 
of Correction during an 18 month period » 300 young men 
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who passed a basic skills examination which indicated 
that they were capable of learning data-processing 
techniques were selected to be subjects of the study, 
this sample was randomly divided into control 
perimental groups. Controls followed ordinary jail 

routines. Experimentals • received training on IBM 

punched~card data-processing machines and remedial 
reading help. Group discussion and individual counsel- 
ing services were set up in the jail to anticipate and 

discuss post-release personal adjustment problems. Job 

finding and placement as well as other supportive ser- 
vices were provided after release to help experimental 
subjects manage the transition from jail and to foster 
entry into contributing roles as members of the free 
community. After the project had been in operation 
several months, an accumulation of operational and admin- 
istrative difficulties caused City College to withdraw^ 
from the venture. This left the Department of Correction 
with several critical problems. The Department did not 
want to take resporsibilitv for fiscal management Of the 
research. Moreover, there was a need for a community 
base outside the Department and for relationships within, 
the community that partially were denied Correction be- 
cause of traditional social attitudes that tend to 
isolate the jail and its clients. Finally, there was a 
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continuing need for the experience in research manage-; 
ment previously sunplied by the College* Facec]^ by such 

problems, the Department approached the Wakoff Research 

^ • 

Center of the .Staten Island Mental Health Society for 
help. 

Some of the most pressing problems requirin^aj imme- 
diate solution were concerned with staff turnover and 
staff morale* The bases for establishing salary levels 
within the project were not systematic. Many salaries 
were not competitive with those outside civil service 
positions. Moreover, nionthly checks for all of the 
staff had been delayed several times because the project’s 
bank balance was depleted and vouchers for- reimbursement 
from Federal funds were processed slowly. The Mental 
Health Society met these problems by establishing an over- 
all salary policy, raising salaries to be competitive 
wherever this was appropriate, and advanced funds from its 
own monies to cover daily operating expenses and monthly 
salary checks. 

Some difficulties seemed to emerge as a result of 
the fact that project staff had very little experience 
with the personnel and requirements of a jail. It was 
hard for them to adapt their procedures to operate in a 
facility primarily designed to restrict and inhibit 
"clients’^ rather than to educate and stimulate them. 
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Bec£ius6 project staff was unfamiliar with the pre- 
vailing frames of reference in the jail, they often were 
bewildered by the behavior and attitudes of both custo** 
dial staff and inmates* Similarly, Department of , 
Correction personnel had little experience with research 
and researchers in their midst. Inevitable conflicts 

’ s 

arose with regard to use of space, program schedules, 
movement of inmates, movement of personnel, etc. Without 
a common frame of experience, both sides tended to per- 
ceive the other as being somewhat whimsical and arbitrary* 
Correctional staff had little faith in the researchers ‘ 
commitment to the security requirements of the institu- 
tion. On the other hand,, the researchers tended to feel 
that there had been a steady erosion of research plans 
because correctional staff really were not interested in 
the experiment . 

In an effort to provide some perspective and to 
reduce the strains in this situation, the Mental Health 
Society hired several experienced consultants in correc- 
tional psychology and vocational training and held an 
extended series of meetings in which both correctional 
and research staff met with the consultants. 

Another problem that loomed large in the early days 
of the project was the hesitaij'cy of a number of community 
agencies to concern ■themselveli seriously with a program 
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. originating in the jail. As an already established 
• mental health service in the community, the Staten Island 
Mental Health Society was able to call upon. many pre- 
viously established relationships to facilitate the 
cooperation of official and voluntary agencies in provid- 
ing relevant services for RYT. 

Finally, there was the problem of providing the IBM 
eduipment for the purposes of the study. A full time 
Chief of Research recently had been appointed by the 
Department of Correction central office staff. A program 
was underwav to stimulate an improved and expanded use of 
IBM machines in the Department. It was assumed that 
excess time on the machines would be available for an 
inmate training program. Further, it was hoped that such 
a vigorous and rewarding interaction could be created 
between training needs and Department needs for evaluative 
and statistical information that a new data processing 

■ . . t 

division could be established at Rikers Island ar ' increased 
Departmental expenditures for such equx.iment could be justi- 
fied* With the expectation that there would be a brief 
period of demonstration and development, but that costs 
shortly would be borne by expanded use, the IBM company 
provided equipment for beginning the project. However, 
the Department of Correction was unable . to expand rapidly 
in its use of data-processing equipment to a point where 
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th« eo«t of th« nutdhin^A eoiild b« absorbed, thuii of tor 
a t^aisonibla iapae 6f time, whan tb^ IBM cdm|>any pre*- 
sented a bill for rshtale, there waa no money available 
to make payment. Several of these bills had accumulated 
by the time that Staten Island Mental Health Society 
entered the project* One of the first steps taken by the 
Society was to try to resolve this dilemma* *i‘he final 
out borne was that IBM generously donated the $l4^o6o cost 
of equipment used for the study*. 



in new 



Administrative difficulties .are not unusual 
programs of this sort which involve, major changes in 
stable social institutions* In the final assessmentr, 
experience acquired in working through such problems is 
frequently counted as a positive gain in knowledge to be 
passed On to others. Therefore, while the problems out- 
lined above were Serioiis, some of the difficulties had 
been partially anticipated In general terms and most of 
the losses to the project could be assimilated without 
damage to major objectives. However, from a research 
point of view, a much more important issue remained* It 
was apparent that the basic integrity of the research de- 
sign was threatened at two critical points* First , there 
was a question as to whether the random assignment of 
subjects was being protected. Seobhd , there was a ques- 
tion as to whether the field data necessary for evaluation 
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of outcoiiios eoiild bo bollocted with tho prooedufoo ahd 
personhttX dvillable/ Staff and cohoultantgi wara aasignad 
to evaluate the possibility of westing scientific critet^ia* 

As these eat'lxef pmoblews weipe handled ^ new piboblews ■ 
arCse to take theit» place. The entite life of the pt»o*- 
j sot was. a eto£*>my) continuous series of orieee and pending 
disastet^s* Hot^ale was unevenly affected by these expe^ 
iences. Sows staff meinbers seemed to be enet^gised by the 
conflicts - others we immobilized because of them. Staff 
turnover was stabilized for a short period of time by 
salat^ adjustments and regular pay checks.,. biit other inr 
fluences uiidercutting morale were less manageable and 
staff jLhg cohtiiiued to be a problem throughout the study* 

In one' eight month period, for eiicample., four, diff silent men 
were appointed and worked briefly as Project Director, . 

Finally, actually only a few months before the. ini*- 
tially scheduled closing date, a major crisis arose Which 
deprived the. project of key leadership and threatened to 
halt the entire program. This was resolved by a decision 
that the Wakoff Research Center and Staten Island Mental 
Health Society would assume direct responsibility for 
completion of the project. This decision was prompted, in 
large part, by the fact that despite the many- difficulties 
that had been encountered j basic elements in the research 
design were relatively intact, while much irreplaceable 

t 

data and experience would have been lost. In addition, it 



had become increasingly obvious to the researchers and 
to the staff of the Office. of Manpower Policy, Evalua- 
tion and Research who were intimately involved in these 
decisions that many of the most frustrating elements in 
the difficulties that ' Ing encountered were. a 



direct outgrowth of the. Conditions under study and the 



research* 

Despite a great amount of argument about the thera- 
peutic and social value of work, arid the necessity of 
vocational training for criminals in jail, there had been 
no previous definitive, direct confrontation of many of • 
the central issues. Education and vocational . training j. , 
had been tried in jail settings, but usually without 
research evaluations, and no one bad seriously tried to 
test the proposition that the jail might be used to create 
a practical , effective entry to the world of wo^k for 
young adults sentenced to 'jail. 

Responsibility for 4'e fining the problems of emplov- 
ment for ex-prisoners and responsibility for determining 
solutions has never been adequately settled by public 
agencies at any level of government. In fact, because of 
the lack of integration, and the tendency of each agency to 
pursue its own objectives, a mass of administrative rules 
and regulations effectively exclude many ex- inmates, from 




character of the problem ^hat lay at the. core of the 



any service at all after they have left the jail. 

Routine interpretations of current restrictions regular- 
ly exclude a majority of sentenced prisoners in jail 
from help that they seriously need to get good jobs. 

Even at the federal level, agencies charged with 
carrying out research in prevention and control of crime 
and delinquency have focused on other dimensions of 
these problems. Federal agencies concerned with labor 
issues rarely have been able to take a direct of sus- 
tained interest in problems of work for released offenders 
because of jurisdictional boundaries and because of more 
general concerns with the economic well being. of the 
nation as a whole. 

The final report could not be completed in July 



196S as originally projected, because nearly one-third 
of the subjects were still in jail. The rate of 
release had been slower than anticipated. Follow-up 
data were incomplete. Of those subjects who had been 
released, only a few had been in the communitv for long 
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enough time to allow recidivism and . vocations! adjust- 
ment to occur in the community. Therefore, it was, 
necessary to wait until sufficient numbers of subjects 
had been freed long enough to provide a real test for 
the hypotheses of the study and to obtain complete 
follow-up data. Since all aspects of the program which 
were to take place in jail had been completed by June 
1965, all activities- were temporarily suspended shortly 
after completion of the training cycles. 

Data gathering activities were re surned. eight jmonths 
.... later in March 1966 , under new .dire.Qt ion .and with an 

i ’ _ 

entirely new staff. .. * 

Some unfortunate losses were occasioned by this delay 
The -priginal staff had; moved on to other jobs. The 
. r^cpi’’ds they left behind, of course , only partially- re- 
flect the experience and insigh.t they had gathered along 
■ the way.. For the experimental grpjup the continuity-- 
. between. training .and actual entry into a job was broken 
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for a large number of subjects who had completed train- 
ing but had to wait for release « Despite efforts to 
maintain interest and to provide for review and prac- 
tice, the lapse of time allowed a withering of Skills 
and an eroding of self-confidence of the trainees. Job 
development, placement and supportive planning also 
suffered. During the last months of training and after 
June 196S, fewer trainees were ^placed in jobs by RYT 
staff. Many were left to rely on their own resources, 
and on the resources available to the control ;rroup in 
finding jobs. 

Despite these difficulties, and the Tact that a large 

number of experimental .subjects did not get a . full, array . 

of transition services, some important findings have 

resulted. The data from the FYT studv provide research 

evidence that: 

* 

A program of vocational education and training in 
a jail, coupled with appropriate post-release ser- 
vices to manage re-entry into free society does 
oake a difference in subsequent job performance 
and social adjustment of young offenders. 

Contrary to traditional expectations , and though 
the jail is a short-term institution with conse- 
quently brief periods of inmate availability for 
training, enough time is available to initiate a 
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sequence of activity which can have significant 
rehabilitative impact. A constructive program 
can be established to wisely use the time in- 
mates spend in jail. 

1. The rate of return to jail can' be reduced. 
Only 48% of the experimentals committed 
crimes which brought them back to jail or 
prison as compared 'to 86% of the controls 
who returned to jail or prison. 

2* Even those legal offenders who are mo,st 
, likely to continue a life of crime were 
helped. Only 55% of the drug addicts in 
the experimental group returned to jail. 

# 

Eighty percent of the drug addicts in the 
control group returned to jail. 

3. New opportunities in the world of work were 
opened for the trainees. Seventy-one 
percent of the experimentals worked in com- 
panies using automated data-processing 
techniques as contrasted with 16% of the 
controls . 

4. Social mobility was fostered for the young 
men receiving training and transitional ser- 
vices. Forty-eight percent of experimentals 
were in white-collar jobs. Only 18% of con- 
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trols found iobs in white-collar occupa- 
tions. 

5. Only 5% of experimentals worked in nobs 
where physical labor was a major require- 
ment while 221 of the controls worked in 
such jobs . 

6. The number of young men locked into dead- 
end lobs was reduced. Twenty-five percent 
of the jobs held by experimentals usually ’ 
led to promotion. Only 3% of the jobs 
held by controls usually led to promotion. 

7. Eighty-nine percent of the jobs held by 
experimentals provide on-the-job training 
which will develop new and additional 
skills. Only 6S% of the jobs held by 
controls provide such on-the-job tt^aining. 

8. A year later, 17% of experimentals are in 
the company where they were originally 
placed. Only 9% of controls arc still with 
the same company. 

Most of the observations and evaluations set forth in 
the following pages are based f»n the interviews, and ques- 
trionnaires gathered and verified during the follow-up 
phase of the study. These data were collected under the • 
direct supervision of the senior author and provide the 
most up-to-date material. They tend to.be used as the 



major source. The test scores and personal data sheets 
.compiled from the young men while they were still in 
jail were also used. Finally, the report also seeks to 
evaluate some of the technical problems, and operational 
management experiences that were encountered. RYT Was 

an attempt to establish a controlled experimental design 

• 

and "laboratory” in a type of ongoing service program 
where the basic philosophy and institutionalized purposes 
tend to resist research and change. Any large scale 
social science research undertaken in a service setting 
can expect to encounter difficulty in maintaining a 
rigorous and thoroughly scientific application of its 
research design and in the staffing and administration of 

such a project. Jaii conditions, however, present some 

' 1 ^ 

unusual problems and challenges. It is hoped that the 
experiences and observations . shared here can provide useful 
guidelines for rehabilitation programs and future research 
in jail settings. Some difficulties can be identified and 
anticipated. Perhaps some pitfalls can be entirely avoided* 
More precise advance planning and programming can follow 
to assure greater success. 

As is true with most ground-breaking experiments, 
however, the observations and findings that can be shared 
at this point are important, not so much because of any 
final truth they contain, but because they may help clarify 
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the problem and provide an improved perspective for 
future work in the area. 







CHAPTER 




THE iTAIL AHD THE WORLD OF WORK 



Th« Correctional Institution for Men on Riicere Island 

' • ’ r ■ V • ' ' 1 ' ' 

Thft j&iX on Rikers Island in New York City> where the 
training program of RYT was carried out, is the largest 
jail in the world. Situated in the middle of the busy £ast 
River, near a steady stream of commuters using the 
Triborough Bridge and just opposite the busy air triiffic 
of La Guardia Airport, it is an isolated and withdrawn spot 
surrounded by millions of people and bustling activity. It 
shares the peculiarly lonely quality that everywhere seems 
to invest correctional institutions built on islands. It 



is as if nature and mankind have been aligned in a rejection 
of the offender and have joined forces to exile him and to 
doubly insulate themselves against him. 

At first contact, because of its size and location, the 
^ail complex on the island seems more like a long-term prison 
than a short-term, local jail. With subsequent contacts, it 
becomes increasingly clear that it is simply the largest, most 
impressive and most dramatic example of the jail in American 
society. Its functions, operations and concerns are duplicated 
in smaller editions all across the country. But because it 
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is larger it has a potential for development of experimental 
research designs and experimental'-control groups that, would 
be difficult to obtain in more limited settings. 

Hoyy Many Jails are There? 

Surprisingly, we don*t know how many jails there are 
in the United States. The most recent estimate by the 
National Jail Association suggests that there are probably 
3,100 county jails, 10,000 city jails and lock-ups and and, 
perhaps 100 workhouses and jail farms in the nation as a 
whole. In size, these various facilities range from small 
lock-ups, where one or two persons may ba imprisoned, to 

« I 

such mammoth systems as the New York City jail system, where 

10.000 inmates may be incarcerated at any one time, and more 
than 100,000 people may be held during a single year. 

How Many People are in Jail? 

No accurate comprehensive statistics exist to tell us 
exactly how many people spend part of their life in jail. 
However, the admittedly minimal estimates which can be compiled 
are staggering in their implications for society. It has 
been estimated that over two million people pass through the 
nation's jails every year. On any single day, approximately 

100.000 persons are behind bars in America's jails. Moreover, 
•this daily figure of 100,000 represents only a fraction of 

the population who are likely to be jailed sometime in their 
lives. Statistically, the odds are that approximately one 
out o.f every 100 persons met in the course of a day is likely 



t6 iip^nd some part of his lite ih 



with inadequate ways of eoutitinf? we do knOW that 
more people are imprisoned in the jails of our Country 
than in all other correctional institutions combihed* At 



the beginning of 19S4, for example, there Were only 217,280 
sentenced prisoners confined in all state and federal • 
prisons for adult felony offenders in the United States*^- • 
Further , eight out of every ten persons arrested for major 



crimes had been arrested previously for. minor crimes i. 



Finally 4 there is considerable evidence that a majority of 



people in. jail are less than 30 years old. The average 
inmate is at an age when he might be expected to be part of 
the labor force and making a vigorous contribution, he is 



an unproductive drain on public resources. Unless a major 
effort is made to help the inmates break out of a criminal 
career and become self-sustaining, they and their fiimilies 



will continue to constitute an ever mounting dram on' public 
welfare resources. 

Public Attitudes Toward the Jail 

To the average citizen, however, until it impinges on 
him in some direct v/ay, a jail that he might pass every day 
is a place apart and is likely to be as unknown to him as. 
some of the most distant and least explored parts of the 
world* Public reaction to jails is quite simple, they are 



^National Prisoners Stati stic s , ’'Prisoners in State and 
Federa 1 Tns t i tution , December 1964, 
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perceived as unpleasant places and are avoided as much as 
possible. 

It is true that jails are not pleasant places to know, 
but they are very important in our society and a great deal 
more should be known about them. It is easier, however* to 
point to the need, than to demonstrate effective ways of 
filling the gaps in our knowledge. 

Anyone who has not experienced the stress of living 

/ 

in a jail will have difficulty in knowing what a jail is 
like ”on the inside**. The usual public relations kind of 
inspection tour does not provide this kind of experience. 

The casual visitor really sees only the physical plant and 
an Outline of the daily schedule and routine* He sees a 
. **typical** cell, he walks through the hospital., through work- 
shops and the exercise yard. He may pause in the kitchen 
where his guide will call for a bowl and a spoon .so that 
the visitor can taste the soup that is being prepared for 
the next meal. A loaf of newly baked bread may be sliced so 
that. its fragrance* quality and texture can be admired* The 
visitor also views the carefully typed, mimeographed and 
posted menus planned for the day and the week ahead. Ob- 
viously the inmate gets better food and better physical care 
than many people outside. Any questions that are asked are 
freely answered* On the whole, modern jails are not secret 
places* Yet, when the tour is completed, if the v.isitop is 
thoughtful he is aware that he has seen very little that 
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has added to his knowledge and understanding of what life is 
like in a jail« 

Many people tend to confuse the concept of Jail with 
ideas about imprisonment in general. In. the public mind. 

Jails are often mistakenly identified as local equivalents 
of state prisons. It. is assumed that the basic programs 
and activities of jails and prisons are essentially the same* 
There are similarities, of course, and where policy and 
practice at the state prison is of poor quality and txed to 

tradition, differences may not be very obvious. However, 

* ■ ’ 

in superior prison management there are important differences. 

The most immediately apparent and obvious differences 
are associated with the length of incarceration and the ways 
In which time is usedi Jails only incarcerate persons for 
.relatively short periods of time.^ This limitation has had 
a comprehensive, penetrating influence on the. attitudes and 



expectations of those people responsible for the adrainistra-* 
tion and operation of jail programs. Because of the short- 
term nature of Jails it is often the case that no attempt is 



confine persons with sentences of only one year and l«ss. 

There are, however, exceptions to this practice of limiting 
.county institution sentences. Pennsylvania is a major excep- 
tion to this rule. Adhering to its past, 13 of its local 
institutions confine prisoners with sentences up to and includ- 
ing life. In New York State, only New York County may confine 
persons with sentences of more than one year in its local 
institutions = A limitation of three years is substituted. In 
Massachusetts, sentences of up to 2 1/2 years may be served in 
the County House of Correction. In Ohio, some prisoners with 
long sentences are still confined in the Cincinnati workhouse. 
These are the major exceptions in the United States* 




^Under the law in most states » local institutions may 
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made to provide any prop:ram other than secure custody. Many 
people believe that there is insufficient time to undertake 
diagnosis, classifxcat ion, traininpi; and/or treatment pror 
grains which are urged as necessities in long-term institu-* 
tions. Even energetic and progressive professionals in the 
general field of Corrections are inclined to be pessimistic 
about the potential contribution of the short-term institu- 

V • • 

tion to rehabilitation and change of individual offenders* 
Where such beliefs prevail, programming tends to be reduced 
to matters of institutional maintenance, keeping prisoners 

occupied, and containing frustration and boredom within 
safe limits. 

Real vocational training is a rarity in jails. 'Sometimes, 
working parties of inmates assigned to institutional main- 
tenance and the hand labor on jail farms and in workhouses 
are described as offering a kind of vocational preparation 
or discipline for work. There are circumstances where such 
claims might be justified, but ordinarily it is arrant 
nonsense and irresponsible rationalization of inadequacy. 

For the most part, this use of jail inmates is likely to be 
merely a way of keeping the inmate population occupied and 
of housekeeping with a limited operating budget. 

Education in jail also is limited. Oh occasion^ 
part-time and evening classes are developed by volunteers 
from Outside the institution and by inmates and jail 
personnel willing to do extra work. However, most of these 












programs offer limited vocational training and are handi«- 
capped by a meagre quality of materials and facilities* 

RYT took exception to beliefs that the diagnostic 

potential and brief training possibilities available in 

jail could not have an important effect. The project was 

designed to develop and stiidv a. rehabilitative sequence 

and constructive way of using the time- young offenders 

% * 

spend in jail. It also was an attempt to use the jail as 
a b?se for beginning transitional treatment activities 
that would lead to self- jnanagemer.t in the free community* 

The Adolescent Division at Rikers Island 

One of the divisions of the sprawling institutional 
complex on Rikers Island' is designated to house young men, 
16-24 years of age. It seemed to the innovators of RYT 
that this population was a logical group to be involved in 
an experiment to test the value of training and transitional 
services. 

Approximately 15,000 such young adults serve jail 
sentences in this unit every year. Most of these young men 
come from lower-class, disadvantaged and racial minority 
groups in the community. The largest percentage of them are 
school dropouts., having completed an average of only slightly 
more than nine years of formal education. Their life 
histories are characterized by repeated arrests, convictions, 
incarcerations and intermittent employment in marginal jobs. 
They come from neighborhoods where they are frequently 



exposed to attitudes, expectations and social definitions 
that are relatively favorable to law violatioii and 

supportive of crime as part of their pattern of living. 

(See Tables 2-19) 

Problems of young Adults in Jail 

“ n- irfir - r n..- j.ji. - r-i - rinaili SJ i s.a i*. ^ 

The problems of young. people .in jail which lead to 
their incarceration are essentially the same as the basic 
problems facing most young adults in a complex, industrial- 
ized society a The troublesome, illegal behavior they 
exhibit is learned in response to these problems in much 
the same manner as any behavior is learned. 

One of the central problems that they share with other 
young people is that of entering a modern world of work. 
Technological advances, improved production techniques, and 
.sweeping changes in the occupational structure have resulted 
in a steady decline of^bbs for unskilled and inexperienced 
workers. The world of work seems to be particularly 
forbidding when viewed from the perspective of the youngster 
who ends up as a jail .inmate. 

In 1965, for example, the United States Department of 
Labor estimated that one out of every eight teenagers look- 
ing for work could not find a job. There is also evidence 
that long-term unemployment is disproportionately high and 
on the increase among young workers . Thus , in the period 
1957 to 1962 the rate of long-term unemployment increased 
about 50% for the labor force as a whole. Among twenty to 



twent.v-four year olds, boweyer, unemployment increased 70% 
durinr the same period. By 19G2 nearly 25 out of every 
100 Jobless persons in this ac^e nroup bad been seekinr work 
fi-^teen weeks or longer* The implication for a younr man 
with a criminal history is obvious. .If the labor market 
is difficult for an ordinary younp person without a iail 
record it is proportionately more difficult and limited for 
a youn»y man with a iail record. Ife has multiple handicaps 
and barriers to overcome. Tn addition to any ordinary 
handicaps of inexperience and lack of preparation which may 
be shared with youth in general, he is also likely to be 
strurvlinf^ with problems of minority rroup status, cultural 
deprivation and educational deficit. Finally, he is marked 
as. he emert»en from iail by his criminal history and iail 
record, Fmployers do not remard an ex-offender as an 
attractive potential employee. Other factors beinr equal, 
the man with a criminal history and iail record is least 
likely to be hired for worthwhile ,• responsible iobs. 

The future seems even more- bleak and discouraminp, 

”From 1965 to 1970 the total labor force is expected to rise 
by over 1 1/2 million a year, an averare annual increase 
nearly 50% greater than the first half of the 1960* s and 

'^ •Manpower Pesearch Bulletin Mo, 1, July 1963, “Mobility 
and Worker Adaptation Ghanve in the United States 

pp, 9, Bee also Table 1 on prr. 8 of this same bulletin. 










almost double that of the 1950*s. By 1970, the labor force 
is expected to total 86 million persons,almost a fifth more 
than in 1960."'' 

Along with this tremendous expansion it is expected 
that the labor force will be proportionately younger. • 
Nearly half of the new job seekers expected in the next five 
years will be under age twenty-five. The Department of 
Labor has stated: ‘’The pressures to develop appropriate jobs 
and to match workers with existing job openings will be 
particularly critical in view of the large number of workers 
under age twenty- five who will be continuing to enter the 
labor force... over all, the total number of teenage and 
young adult workers (aged 14 to 24) is expected to increase 
by almost seven hundred thousand a year, constituting about 
451 of the increase in the labor force between now and 1970. 

"The problem becomes especially acute because the 
sharpest labor force growth will be among workers in their 
early twenties. Almost two thirds will be young men looking 

mainly for full time jobs and facing the income needs that 

. * 

come with marriage and family formation, from 1965 to 1970, 
the number of persons 20 to 24 years old in the job market 
will be increasing by close to 500,000 or 4.8% per year - 
2 1/2 times the rate for the labor force as a whole. By 1970 
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Manpower Report of the President 1956, pg. 37. 
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hiaiy be d lose to 12 million of these young woi^kerf 5 
ptNitsehting about 14% of the total labor foi^ce comparaU with 
■12% currently and 10% in I960,’'® . ' 

• ■ ' Drastic changes also are taking place in the occupa** 
tional structure of the nation* Most of the jobs of the 
future Will require workers with higher levels of skill and 
better education, than in the past* The need for unskilled 
Workers to do the .repetitive kinds of tasks previously re- 
quit jid in mass production is diminishing rapidly* Fewer 
people are required to produce greater amounts of goods* 

Even 'brimary” industries such as agriculture, lumbering 
and mining have reduced the gross numbers of people needed 
‘to ektract. and deliver raw materials* Traditionally, these 
induatriea.have offered the largest proportion of heavy 
labor, low skilled, manual jobs.* Similar technological 
advances in manufacturing have reduced the demand for un- 
skilled labor to convert raw materials into finished products 
Throughout industry and business a marked shift has. 
taken place; away from handwork to "brain-work” and away 
from direct physical participation in production to inter- 
mediate activities. As the number of ‘"omated systems, and 
operations proliferate, increasing numbers of technicians 
are needed with special competence to build, install, main- 
tain and program the new machines* Supervision, quality 

^ Ibid * pg. 38. 






control and accounting create new demands for white-collar 
workers and interpersonal skills in management and human 
services* Proportionately, decreasing numbers of employees 
are working with materials and increasing numbers are 
working with systems, symbols and people. As a result, the 
modern world of work in the United States cannot absorb 
a great number of young peopl,e who are not educated to work 
with symbols, systems and people; who cannot read, write 
and add. 

As might be expected, the educational attainment of 
workers in the labor force has been rising steadily. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, during the period 
194D-19S9, the median years of School completed by the labor 
force as a whole lengthened from 9 to 12. years. Further, 
the percentage of workers graduating from high school rose 
from 32 percent in 1940 to 51 percent in 1959. Nearly 10 
percent of all workers had graduated from college in 1959 as 
compared with only 5.7 percent in 1940. There are several 
indications that this trend will continue. Thus, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics predicts that 70 percent of young 
workers entering the labor market in the 1960 *s will have a 
high school education or better. 

It is estimated that more than 1.8 million jobs will 
be affected every year of the next decade as a result of 
automation and similar related advances. Although some 
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skilled workers will be affected by these changes, the 
heaviest impact will be carried by those in our society 
who are least able to sustain such a loss, (i.e«), by those 
who are. under-educated or who have limited experience and 
skills and by those who are handicapped physically or 
socially (e.g,, minority group members)* Certainly the 
situation. of the young adult leaving jail is bound to be- 
come more stressful. Already he is at the bottom of the 
occupational ladder, competing for a rapidly diminishing 
supply of unskilled and routine jobs. With increasing 
emphasis on education and social competence the jobs that 
are available become dead-ends rather than entry-level jobs 
which might be. used as stepping stones to more productive 
positions later. The seriousness of his plight can be seen 
by the following comparison of educational attainments of 
young adults in jail with education reported for the labor 
force as a whole. 

Demographic information was collected on a large random 
sample (1008) of young men sentenced to the New York City 
jail in 1963-64. (See Table 1) Of this group, more than 
93 percent were early school leavers. Nearly 62 percent 
of the total group had completed some high school work, but 
only 6.6 percent actually graduated from high school. 
Approximately 31 percent had dropped out befoie reaching 
the tenth grade. Three young men had gone to college. Only 
one of these had completed four years. Three young men had 



no formal education at all. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that 7 out • 
of 10 young workers entering the labor market in the 1960‘s 
will have a high-school education or better. At Rikers 
Island less than 1 out of 10 were found to have a high- 
school education or better. 

TABLE 1 

, Educational Attainments of a Random Sample of Males 
Age 16-25 - Committed to New York City Jail 

in 1963-64 



Highest. Grade Attained 


Number Percentage of Total 


No Schooling 


■3 


.3 


Some Grade School 


84 


8.3 


Grade School Graduate 


34 


3.4 


Some Jr. High School 


125 


12.4 


Junior High School Graduate 


65 


6.4 ■ 


Some H.S. (10th or 11th) 


623 


61.8 


H . S . Graduate ' 


67 


6.6 


Some College 


2 


1 

.2 


College Graduate 


1 


*1 


Information not Available 


4 


.4 



TOTAL 



1006 






Actually, using the highest grade level achieved my 
result in an overestimation of the ability of young adults 
in jail to perform basic tasks requiring reading and 
comprehension of abstract concepts. Thus, for example, 

* r . A iT 

even with greatly lowered scoring standards, 40 percent 

of the young adult population at Rikers Island were unable 

to score well enough on the IBM Punched Card Machine 

\ ■ 

Operator Aptitude Test ahc the Beta Test of Intelligence 
so that they could be considered for training. This find- 
ing is consistent with the findings reported by many studies 
comparing delinquents and non-delinquents. Such studies 
repeatedly have shown that despite essential similarities 
in intelligence, the reading skills and verbal conceptual 
abilities of delinquents are far below those of non-delinquents 
Without some more effective inode of intervention, the eitiploy- 
ment prospects for young men with these deficiencies and 
background are shockingly grim. 
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Many references appear in the literature. The following 
are selected because they bear most directly on the problem: 

Farraghpr, Mary, ‘'The Antisocial Child and the School »“ 
The School Review 72 : 472 - 89 , Winter 1964. 

Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor, Delinquents in the Making 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 195F. p. TO. 

Havighurst, Robert J. “Poor Reading and Delinquency May 
Go Hand in Hand” The Nation’s Schools, Vol. 64, No. £, 

Nov. 1959, pp. 55-58. 

Lichter, Solomon 0., Papien, Elsie B. , Seibert, Frazices N» 
Sklansky, Morris A., The Dropouts Glencoe, 111,; Free Press, 
1962. p. 2, — 

Travers, John G. , “Educational Problems of Delinquency.” 
Catholic School Journal 64: -28-29, January 1964, p. 26. 



secretary of Labor Wirtz’ statement to the Congressional 

Sub« Commit tee on Unemployed states the problem precisely: 

**The blunt fact is that a man who cannot 
read and write is simply not prepared tb 
survive in our. technology-dominated eco- 
nomy -- there is no future for the 
unschooled, unskilled worker.'* 

Educational Opportunities for Young Offenders 

In one important respect the Adolescent Division on 

Rikers Island differs from the other divisions in the jail 

and from jails elsewhere. The New York City Board of 

Education has established a public school there. However, 

everyone is not eligible to attend the school, and less 

than S% of the young prisoners were enrolled at the time of 

the RYT study. Some inmates not assigned to school may be 

assigned to laundry, bakery, kitchen and maintenance work 

crews.. Wherever possible, institutional staff try to provide 

incidental vocational training as part of this production 

assignment, but there are obvious limitations to what. can 

be. given under such conditions and there is not enough work 

for everyone. Thus, while they are in jail the majority of 

inmates receive no training that will help them vocationally 

and they have only limited access to basic education. 

There are fewer opportunities for education when they 

are released. Even if they were motivated to do so, most of 

these young men cannot return to school during the day* 

Moreover, because of previously poor educational achievement, 

criminal history and lack of marketable job skills, they 






cannot find f3 toady work. Consequently they are inolifjfible * 
for vocational training in the evening schools of the City, 
since a pre-requisite for enrollment in these programs is 
gainful full-time employment. 

The Psychological Impact of Imprisonment 

In addition to various handicaps the young offender 
may carry with him as he enters the jail and the obvious 

. V -- 

• • • * ■ . ■ ... 

handicap imposed by the label of jail-bird*^ that is attached 

as he leaves, the experience of living in a jail can be 
damaging in itself. 

A concern is often expressed that confining criminals 
together allows them to exchange ideas and information that 
will enable them to become more efficient as lawbreakers and 
to escape detection. This is a possible risk, but as a 
factor contributing to recidivism it seems to be less signi- 
ficant than the subtle depersonalization and erosion of 
individuality that emerges as an unintended by-product in 
the process of institutionalization. Several patterns of 
adaptation and adjustment to this stress have been reported 
in the criminological literature, Cloward, for example, has 
suggested that the system of social control used by correc- 
tional institutions may generate the very behavior it is 
supposed to avert. The acute sense of status degradation 
experienced by prisoners creates powerful pressures to develop 
mechanisms by which individual worth and dignity can be 
defended or restored. 
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A principal mechanism of this sort is that of the 
inmate culture; a system of social relationships within 
the institution, governed by norms which move in a direc- 
tion opposite to those espoused by the officials and 
conventional society, the inmate social system provides 
a way of life which enables the inmate to avoid the 
devastatinjs; psychological effects of accepting, internal- 
iaing and converting social rejection into self-rejection.^ 

It enables him to reject his rejectors.® 

Unfortunately^ society is caught in a conflict between 
methods of handling offenders and incidental effects of 
these methods. Often there seems to be no logical alterna- 
tive to imprisonment. At the same time, there is considerable 
evidence that holding people in jail or prison tends to 
damage them in ways which create further problems- In the 
process of being disciplined so they can live in the free 
community, offenders often are made less capable of actually 
living in the free community.^ 

A Summary Statement 

The average young offender entering the labor market 
after serving a sentence in jail faces greater ^ employment 
problems than does the average young worker. 
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Cn tho wholes > they rife tnoT® poot*Xy educat^sci t.hci'i’i "the 
general population; a majority having left school at an 
'early age. Before coming to jail and after their return to 
the community they are likely to live in marginal, impover- 
ished, culturally deprived sections of the community. Their 
employment record is. sporadic; a sequence of short-term 
jobs interspersed with frequent periods of unemployment. 

When they are working, the jobs they occupy are likely to 
be low-skilled and low-pay. Few of them are equipped, to 
compete successfully in today’s job market. The jobs for 
which they do qualify are decreasing in numbers because ox 
technological advances and changes in the occupational 
structure. Not only is the number of jobs decreasin^i, but 
because more young workers are entering the labor market- 
the competition is tougher. In addition, educational and 



training requirements for good jobs are getting higher. 

Young adults entering, the lafc|Or market from jail are 
likely to be excluvied frohi a ‘•hoice or good jobs because 
they are non-wffite, poorly educated, culturally impoverished 
avid different, and because they have criminal histories and 
jail records. For the most part, the young offender is 
quite alone in bis search for work. His family and friends 
may be interested, but they are not likely to be a very 
helpful resource. Ordinarily they are struggling with many 
of the same handicaps besetting him. 



Most people would agree that it is highly important for 
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an ex-offender to have a good job. Most people would have 

sympathy for the problems he faces and would be inclined 
to agree that he should have a chance to prove himself. But 
in the vast majority of cases there is no one willing to take 
the risk^ and ho agency with power and specific responsi- 
bility to provide such an opportunity. Private social 
agencies are reluctant to dea,l with this difficult population. 
They have long waiting lists and priorities for service are 
generally given to applicants who do not have a prison or 
jail history. Public social agencies are only slightly more 
accessible. Responsibility for helping socially handicapped 
people is so divided among several public agencies that it 
) is easy to overlook the fact that no one has responsibility 

for handling the continuing deleterious effects of incarcera- 
tion. Parole, where it exists, is oriented toward surveil- 
lance and community protection, not toward service for the 

parolee. The Welfare Department deals with welfare needs... 

. * 

Public Health with health n€»eds...the Employment Service may 

refer for jobs... but none of these agencies have power to 

help the released offender with the unique handicap he 

continues to carry. Supposedly the released offender has paid 

for his crime. It is implied that punishment is complete whan 

the offender has ’*paid” with a certain number Of days and 

nights of his life and that he may be restored to society 

with a ’’clean slate”. Legally this may be reasonably true... 

I but in the reality of social relationships it is false. 
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Release from jail is just a matter of ^letting go”; nothing 
more. It is more appropriate to describe most release 
procedures from jail as legal re insert ions rather than 
restorations to society. For the majority of people sen- 
tenced to jail, public. 'responsibility is deemed to be ended 
i/hen their sentence has been served to completion. The 
barred doors of the jail are Opened and the erstwhile 
prisoner is ejected, albeit with willingness on his part, 
into the community. At Rikers Island, for example, it has 
been the practice to give the man a bologna sandwich and 
2S<: as he is being released so that he has ^something” to 

eat and can make one telephone call and buy one subway token* 

/ 

This assumes an acceptance from society and a relationship 
with others in the community that often does not square with 
the facts. Many jails do not make even this kind of limited 
provision. 
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C H A P t E R I I I 

TMt RVT tXPERXMENT ' 

Basically^ RYT was an experiment designed to test the 
proposition that recidivism could be reduced by (1) raising 
employability levels of youn;^ offenders leavinp; ‘^ail, (2) 
placing them in good quality work situations where existing 
labor market short ap:es and future growth potential lowered 
the risk of unemployment* and (3) providing them with access 

to supportive services in the community that would help them 
stay at work* 

RYT believed that levels of employability* quality of 
work, and opportunity for advancement at work are important 
determinants of estatus, personality and social role; including 
such social roles as ‘'delinquent” and “criminal”* In addition, 
RYT believed that the tendency of many young offenders to re- 
vert to criminal patterns of living after release from jail 
may be associated with factors of work and occupation that 

operate to restrict certain groups arid individuals to extremely 
low levels of .employment* 

32l?.9retical Bases for Assuming a Relationship Between Crime 
and Problems of Employment ; 

In recent years, evidence of a positive relationship 
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between adult crime and unemployment has accumulated.^*^ Data 

gathered by Glaser in his careful and comprehensive study of 

» ' * 

the federal prison and parole systems, suggests that un« 

employment may be among the principal causal factors involved 
in recidivism of adult male offenders’'^^ . this observation by ' 
Glaser has recently been supported and .documented further by 
Pownall and Wellford^ in a preliminary report of an as yet un- 
completed study supported by the United States Department of 
Labor, which focused specifically upon the employment problems 
of released offenders. As these various authors point out. 

Such correlations should not be interpreted to imply a simple, 
direct causality between criminal behavior and, inade<3[uate 
vocational adjustment and unemployment. The majority of un- 
employed persons do not become delinquent. Nevertheless, there 
is evidence that the two patterns may have common roots. Where 

criminal behavior and poor vocational adjustment appear together 

♦ 

in a single person, they may be related symptoms, reflecting an 




) 



^Glaser, D. 6 Rice, K. , ’’Crime, Age and Unemployment”, Amer- 
ican Sociological Review . ?4: Oct. 1959, pg. 679-686. ' 

^rieisher, B*, ’’The Effect of Unemployment on Delinquent 
Behavior”, Journal of Political Economics. 71t 1963. t>c. 54 3-555. 

‘^Glaser D. , The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole 
System , Bobb8-MerrriT’’^do»V W, r9W,"'''pp.'" 

**Pownall, G. A., S Wellford, C. , ’’Employment Problems of 
Released Prisoners: A Preliminary Survey and Analysis of Re- 
leased Federal Prisoners under the Supervision of the U. S. 
Federal Probation Office”, Paper delivered at National Congress 
of American Correctional Association in May, 1966. 
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UHderlyini? condition (social-^economi'ti-personal) that requires 
halp« Such correlations lead to the plausible presumption that 
if one works on problems that cause the individual to be a poor 
employee I one may be working on problems relat ing to delinquency 
as well# 

Frequently I the delinquent and criminal population have, 
been labeled as unemployable. Strictly Speaking, it would be 
imprecise to term these young men **unemployable** since numbers 
of short-term, low-paying, medioci^ jobs are available to them# 

To the extent that they can find a job - no matter how marginal - 
they are not truly unemployable. The point is that many of 
these available jobs are dead-ends# The real issues of employ- 
ability for ex-inmates of jails and prisons are sometimes lost 
or glossed over by casual assumptions that willing men can 
always find work and that most low-paying jobs can be used as 
ateppiug stones to better jobs# Some low-paying jobs are 
entries to better work, others lead nowhere# The two possi- 
bilities should not be confused. 

. . "i 

By defining the issues and goals of RYT in terms of rais- 
3.ng the level of employability, RYT was undertaking to break 
a traditional pattern of operation which tends to push young 
offenders into low-level jobs and to maintain them there. A 
widespread defeatist philosophy tends to color the community's 
approach to job placement and social mobility for these young 
people. This is illustrated by the prevailing practice of 
employment counselors Who emphasize the obstacles to placement 



and tend to advise youn^ offender clients to aim for objectives 
which admittedly are below their potential, hut which are called 
"realistic” because openings are available. Unfortunately, some 
aspects of current parole practice also tend to reinforce such 
attitudes. Parole rules often require offenders to have jobs 
before they can be considered for release on parole* Mot many 
good jobs can be negotiated from inside the jail. Further, 
parole rules make it clear, that steady work habits will be 

i . 

taken as evidence of t^efoi’miation and periods of unemployment 
will be questioned. Whenever rules such as these are applied 
rigidly there is a tendency for both parolee and parole officer 
to be preoccupied with superficial evidence that the parolee 
has been working every day rather than with quality and future 
potential of employment. Often there seems to be no leeway 
for exploration and development such as would be expected and 
allowed for an ordinary youth* As a result, young parolees 
frequently wind up in the jobs that are easiest to find; jobs 

as delivery boys, messengers, dishwashers, counter boys, bus 
boys, etc. 

Youth entering the v;orld of work generally start with in- 
herently less stable and less satisfying jobs. They lack ex- 
perience and seniority. With seasonal or economic fluctu- 
. ations they are the first to be laid-off. In the beginning of 
their working careers they are uncertain about where they want 
to work and what kind of work they want to do. yearching and 
shifting from job to job is usual, and periods of joblessness 
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«« in«vitabX« if they are motivated to Improve their 

•tettti. However, despite the fact that euch prohiems of trans- 
ition An not unique to persons oominR fisom jail, Society seems 
Xess aeeaptinf? of the . ex-inmate in this r*}jard and less in- 
cXined to Krant him this flexibility. I'h'irefore,^ the'younp: ■ 
ew-inisate not only starts with dead-ertd jobs, but einoe he 
•does riot have the freedom, security, iriformation or perspective 
to press for. other options, he tends to stay at the sanie level. 
If he is Milling, it is possible for him. to be almost .oon- • 

, " ' ^ > employed in a series. of menial jobs# 

Such ''steadiness'' can be misleading in its apparent promise 
fdr reducing. recidivism. Under certain circumstances, for 
example, it may only mask a slow, insidious progression toward 
further delinquency. It may postpone, but not r.eally prevent. 
•While a email, steady income undoubtedly eases some pressures, 
and regular attendance at work would probably reduce the amount 
of free time xn which delinquency might occur, there is evidence 
that these factors, by themselves, do not offset the influence 
of other, more potent factors. Sutherland and Cressey, for 
example, have argued that low prestige, low pay and temporary, 
short-term jobs tend to root disadvantaged youth in a milieu 
where they are exposed to excessive criminogenic stresses. ^ 
Further, steady employment in a marginal occupation tends to be 



^ Sutherland, E. g Cressey, D. , PrlncipleB of Criminolovv . 
Lippincott Co*, Chicago, 1955, pp 194-19E 
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identifying and confirming of marginality* Over an extended 
period of time such identification and confirmation may de- 
stroy capacities necessary for the development of effective 
self-management# Aithough social class and sub-cultural values ' 
introduce some variations, effective self-management as an 
adult, without intervention from social agencies, is dependent, 
in large part, upon the success that the adult has in getting 
enough money to meet h:Ls needs, to pay his bills and to care 
for those who are dependent upon him# Thus, an unemployed 
recipient of welfare funds is apt to be less in control of his 
life as a result of his way of getting money# Many aspects of 
his life now come under scrutiny, evaluation and planning by 
others# Where, and how he and his family lives, what the money 
should be spent for, whether he should be allowed to have more 
children, etc*, all become matters of public concern and sub- 
ject to varying degrees of public control# 

Similar conditions operate in the life of the criminal# 
Different frames of reference exist for the apprehended of- 
fender cind the undetected offender# The person who is caught 
arid convicted is legally and socially assigned a different 
status# People and the community expect that he will behave 
differently# Because such social expectations are psychologi- 
cally powerful influences and are expressed broadly and con- 
cretely both in social structure and daily experiences, the 
apprehended offender does behave differently# Paradoxically, 
criminals and delinquents are the products of the social 
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syetems and institutions used to identify and cor*)T'ect them, 

jf . . * • 

• As a result of the peculiar assignment of laK’-enforeement^ 
judicial procedures and correctional agencies while they con- 
trol criminals they also manufacture them* 

Garfinkel has. used the terms ^status degradation” and 
"status degradation ceremonies” to identify and define the 

social process and public communication activities that go on 

* 

when a group moves to transform the social identity of one of 
its members into an identity lower in the scheme of social 
types used by the group* A degradation ceremony is the public 
denunciation and ritual destruction of the identity of a person 
who has aroused feelings of moral indignation in the community# 

In this transformation, the prime concern is not with what a 
.person has done or may do, but rather with what the group holds 

i 

to be the ultimate "grounds” or "reasons" for such behavior* 

The public expression of moral indignation not only serves to 
provide a basis for rejection and control of the person de- 
nounced, but also may reinforce group solidarity. 

Two aspects of the ceremohies are crucialj First - ”•#. the 
transformation of identities is the destruction of one social 
object and the constitution of another# The transformation does 
not involve the substitution of one identity for another, with 
the terms of the old one loitering about like the overlooked ' 
parts of a fresh assembly, ##•• It is not that that the old 



°Garfinkel, Harold "Conditions of Successful Degradation 
Ceremonies”, American Journal of Sociology, Vol# 51, March 19$6 
pp 420-424 
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object has been overhauled-, rather it is replaced by another. 
One declares, " How , it was otherwise in the first place." 

"The work of denunciation effects the reoastinB of the 
objective character of the perceived other: the other person 
becomes in the eyes of his conderaners literally a different 
and new person. It is not that the new attributes are added 
to the old "nucleus." He is , not changed, he is reconstituted. 
The former identity, at best, receives the accent of mere ap- 
pearance. In the social calculus of reality representations 
and test, the former identity stands as accidentals the new 

identity is the. "basic reality." What he is now is what, 

"after all", he was all along."’ 

Second , the new identity assigned to the individual is 

of a lower order in the social scheme. It is as if all men 
now have been called upon to "...bear witness that he is not 
as he appears but is otherwise and in essence, of a lower 
species".® Thus, the young offenders in jail are likely to 
be perceived by prospective employers as persons who have bean 
"unmasked" and revealed as of essentially baser quality than 
others of similar ability. Regardless of aptitude and train- 
ing- the person carrying the stigma of having served time is re 
garded unfavorably. No more pertinent example could be de- 
.veloped than the experience reported by one of the follow-up 

’ ibid , pp. N21 
®Ibid. pp. 42,1 



inteiwiewers in the RYT project* She had been interviewing a. 
supervisor in a company that had hired one of the boys from the 
experimental group* The supervisor had been describing the 
boy’s work performance in glowing terms* Suddenly it became . 
apparent that this particular supervisor had not known about 
the delinquent history of this trainee. The boy had been hired 
and placed by a personnel manager who had Since left the com- 
pany# ’’Before my very eyes,” said the interviewer, ”I could 
see the attitude of the supervisor changing* And in spite of 
everything I could do he insisted on examining the boy’s per- 
' forraance from an entirely new perspective*” The speed and in- 

I 

flexibility of such transformations can be disturbing. Almost 
before there is awareness, .people begin to deal with an accused 
person as a different personality, and since the individual 
often has much of society in himself an 2 Uiswering echo of 
shame and guilt may be ’’heard” inside and he himself uncon- 
sciously begins to respond to their revised expectations. 

Many less dramatic illustrations than the one noted above 
can be observed in every day life. William I. Thomas makes a 
cogent observation as to why this is so: ”It is also highly 
important for us to realize that we do not as a matter of fact 
lead our lives, make our decisions, and reach our goals in 
every day life either statistically or scientifically. We 
live by inference. 1 am, let us say, your guest* You do not 
know, you can not determine scientifically, that I will not 
steal your money or your spoons, but inferentially I will not 
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and infer»entially you have me as a f?uest*“ In commenting 



about this same kind of inter-action, Goffman observes that 
•»»... when the individual is in the . immediate presence of others 
his activity will have a promissory character. The others are 
•likely to find that they must accept the individual on faith, 
offering him a just return while he is present before them in 

exchange for something whose true value will not be established 

♦ 

until after he has left their presence. ...The aecux’ity that 

i 



they feel in making inferences about the individual 



.ready possess about him, but no amount 



basis of such an inferential process and the social inertia 
which is involved, society tends to deal with unidentified of- 
fenders as if they were not delinquent and tends to act as if 
crime and delinquency were alien behaviors imposed on an other- 
wise innocent and law abiding community# As a result, although 
an individual’s characteristic frame of reference and behavior 
may be larcenous and predatory, neither for himself nor for 
the world at large does he assume the social role of crimi.nal 



^Quoted in Volkart, E.H., editor, Social Beh avior A. 
sonality, Contributions of W.I. Thomas to Theory 6 social Re- 
searcTTT^Social Science Research Council New York, 1951, pp. 5. 




depending on such factors as the amount 



of such past ievidence can entirely obviate the necessity a 
acting on thi basis of inferencas .”^” Thus, iargeXyon the 



1 
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or delinquent until he ie convicted in court end committed to 
some function of the cox*rectional system* 

Seif "Management and Occupational Role ; 

The degree of control that a person is able to maintain 

I 

over his own life and his effectiveness in avoiding the type 
of social interaction that leads to identification as a crim- 
inal are conditioned by the quality and effectiveness of oc- 

■V 

cupational roles and experience available to the individual* 

Perception of the world of work can be expanded or con- 
tracted by different experiences. Relevant experience may 
come in direct, personal participation as a worker, and also 
can be derived from observer-participant experience (e.g.) 
with a family, friends or neighborhood* However, the quality 
of experience can vary* Ghetto living prevents people from 
seeking certain jobs and restricts mobility* It also limits 
the perception of present and future opportunities* For ex- 
ample, as a Negro youth sees and experiences discrimination, 
his belief in his own capacity to shape his life through work 
and education can be undermined# Similarly as the adolescent 
with a criminal history finds himself shunted into a series of 
low paying, low prestige lobs he may well develop feelings of 
inadequacy and may yield to the many adolescent pressures to 
immediate short, term goals. and pleasures* 

Other patterns of response also may be developed* Cloward 
11 

andOhlin , in their theoretical analysis of gang delinquency 



11 



Cloward, R. & Ohlin,L., Delinquency E Opportunityr A Theory 



Oppori 

of Delinquent Gangs * The Free FressV fflencoS , Tffi TSM . 
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have taken the position that criminal behavior is an alterna- 
tive chosen by young people when they are unable, to find leifri- 
timate ways of satisfying their desire for money and the things 
that money can buy# Youth from disadvantaged sectors of society 
are particularly likely to become alienated as they discover 
that ethnic and class barriers prevent them from attaining a 
fair shazH5 of the good things in life* As an antidote, these 
authors contend that improved work opportunities Will reduce 
the tendency to solve these psycho-social stresses by deviant 
means# In particular, they suggest that this will be effective 
with urban youth from socially and economically deprived groups# 
Albert Cohen similarly takes a position that status 
frustration rather than economic frustration is the ftiajor " j 
stimulus to gang formation* The delinquent gang is explained 
as a means of gaining respect of others* 

Both of these theoretical positions had important impli- 
cations for planning RYT* If a training and placement program 
wex^ to be maximally effective, it would have to be designed 
to meet the youthful hunger for recognition and should deliber- 
ately provide opportunities for achieving interpersonal success 
as well as providing improved economic opportunities# Sub- 
sequent experience in RYT demonstrated the critical importance 
of such a strategy* Despite careful early anticipation and 



^*Coh«n, A 
The Free Press, 



• f Delinquent Boys; The Culture of the Gang # 
Glencoe , i Ilinois , # ' ' 
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planning I the intensity and depth of these needs was under 
estimated# There must be some sort of sustaining social 
structure and programming to carry the trainee through the 
egO‘*de struct ive experiences of training and the stress gener- 
ated by placement in a new status level of work* 

In American society, becoming a man socially as well 

t- 

as physically may bo associated with work and attitudes toward 
work*^^ However, when satisfactory occupational alternatives 
are not available, young people will seek other means of es- 
tablishing personal identity* If available patterns of work 
or the adolescent *s perception of the world of work do not 
lead tovii^ard a satisfying image of the adult male role, the 
adolescent is likely to reject work and occupy himself with 
other patterns *^*^ Depending on the social' structure in which 
this rejection occurs and the alternative patterns and defin- 
itions that are available, some of these new patterns of 
identif icaticn way lead to crime and delinquency* 

The style and content of these patterns is influenced by 
sub-cultural factors as well as by larger societal conditions* 
For example, a number of social scientists have suggested that 

* ' i 

the status of the average Negro male in American society is 
such that he tends to compensate for his failure to get a good 



^^Bloch-H. 6 Niederhoffer,A* , The Gang; A Study in Adoles- 
cent Behavior * Philosophical Library , Ifl • 

^**Havighurst , R* £ Taba, , Adolescent Character and 
Personality * John Wiley £ Sons, N*¥., lyW 




job by a heavy emphasis on external evidences and syinbo3>s of 
individuality and masculinity. In his analysis of unemploy- 
ment and identity, Jacobs tells about talking with a 19-*year 
old Negro youth who was wearing an earring and a conspicuous 
•kewpie* hair style* the young man was discussing bis, failure 
to get a job as a gas station attendant} 



••..a when 1 asked him if 'he thought he hadn’t gotten it 
because he was a Negro, he shook hiS head. 

**’No* , he answered, *1 think I didn’t get it because of 
. the earring* • 

•Weil, why don’t you get rid of the earring?*, 1 asked. 

,* Because that earring is me, man, that shows who I am*.*®^® 

Jacobs raises the (Question as to what the outcome might be 

* * . ' * 

if this young man were to discard his earring, cut off his 
*kewp£e', and were to. pattern himself after a white, middle- 
class youth. He suggests that although the boy might then be 
acceptable in appearance, he would not gain much in employ- 
ability. It is still most likely that he will be eligible 
only for menial jobs. In the rtieantime he will have given. up 
elements important to him in establishing his identity. 

**Then he might look like a young man referred to in a 
recent report of an upgrading project for Negro youth... 

One of the project* s successes was described as a *.. .quiet 



Jacobs, P*, ”A Viei^ from the Other Sldej Unemployment 
as a Part of Identity**, Unemployment in a Prosperous Economy , 

A report of the Princeton Manpow^^^ Bowen, w. G. £ 

Harbison. F. H. (Editors), Woodrow Wilson School of Public e 
Intemetional Affairs, Princeton, New Jersey, 196S pp. 46-63. i( 



of another young man helped hy the same pro 
the appearanoe^of y of junior 

cSu;g;. Hfw«’pLced%aaily on. two temporary ,oba and 
then on a permanent warehouseman joh • 



But the kid with the eawing believes such an exchange 
to be an unequal one” * **• 



The pattern of adjustment and rejection of conformity 
described by Jacobs does not ‘necessarily lead to delinquency 
or to adult crime. However, some of these young people almost 
casually move into petty crime and thereafter, into more serious 
crime. In a "atreet-oomor sub-culture", loitering, fighting 



and potty theft occur with a nearly amoral naivete. 



17 



As these 



offenses are handled by arrests and punished by repeated short 
jail sentences when they appear in court, rather than by pro- 
grams designed to attack underlying causative factors, the stage 
is set for the future return of these youngsters as serious 

criminals* 

Implications for Design and 

In the preceding page’s ^ number of correlates of crime and 
delinquency have been noted and briefly discussed. Obviously, 



^^ Ibid . p. 52 

I’sellin, r..Tture Conflict 

Social Science Research CouncilV ^ ^ no- Milieu 

Miller. Walter B., "Lower Class Culture as 

of Gang Delinquency,” J o urnal ., of Miller, *De* 

William C. i^varaceus and Waiter B* niiier, 

end the Individual (Washington, D. C. 

HaHorial Sd ' uoat Ton Association 'orthe UnifeTStates , 1959), 

especially Chapter 9* 



Riwy of the philosophies end pi;'OcedureB of socielf educetionsl* 
<md eeonomic institutions in American society need to be over- 
hauled to provide a better basis for preventing, crime and de- 
linquency. This is a large-scale, long-range undertaking. In 
the meantime,, there is a need for smaller,' middle-range programs 
to deal effectively with the current state of affairs, to com- 
pensate for already existing, prior deprivation and to reduce 
present handicaps faced by disadvantaged sectors of society. 

This is the level at which RYT was focused. 

Raising emolovabilitv levels for young m en entering the 
labor market after serving time in .iajl is ess entially a prob- 
lem of stimulating and managing an upwar d social mobility. In 

r 

conceptualizing the RYT proiect goals in these terms* it should 
be recognized that the intention was not to transmit a broad 
range of roiddle"“Cla98 values to lower—class and working***class 

youth* Rather, the major goal was to provide a new social role 

* * * 

in work, together with enough support, and a sufficiently de- 
tailed script for performing the new social role in the work 
setting so that the individual might be able to adapt success- 
fully. At the operational level, the prime objective was to 
provide a coordinated program of compensatory training, ed- 
ucation and access to work opportunities which usually have 
been denied this group* Finally, a basic element in. the pro- 
gram concept was that these youth need more than a single, iso- 
lated block of service; they need a continuity of service that 
begins in the jail and extends beyond their first job in the 

/ 
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cowununity* In order to provide each continuity , four major 
clusters of activity had to be planned and coordinated s 

!• Deficiencies and negative attitudes inherent in the 
young men themselves would have to be modified to 
make them attractive to employers and to help them 
adapt to. reasonable demands in the world of work* 

2* Improved access to social service resources and bet- 
ter working relationships between social agencies in 
the community would have to be developed# It was 
assumed that most of the needed resources already 
were in existence# What was needed was timely ac- 
cess and capacity for follow-up* Of particular con- 
cern were the breakdowns in communication . and referral 
between agencies* 

3* Access to good-quality, entry-level jobs would have 
to be developed. Actual placement in work situations 
with a low risk of unemployment and with a future po- 
tential for advancement would be required. 

4. An effective base of public understanding and com- 
munity support would have to be developed. ' . 

Implications for the ts^pe of training to be given : 

Certain implications with regard to the appropriate nature 
of the training which might be offered to this population have 
been suggested in the previous discussion* They are recapitu- 
lated. here : 

1. The training area selected must have the power to meet 
and satisfy economic, status and ego needs of the 
young men in the jailed population# 

2# Training should be provided for an occupation in which 
critical labor market shortages existed so that trainees 
would be valuable to employers* 

3# The entry-level qualifications for the occupational 
training selected should not be greater than could be 
provided in the time and facilities available in jail. 

4. The training area selected must lead to a field of work 

, . with a viable future. 
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Training; in a dead-*end occujpatidn would run the risk of 
stimulating hope. and desire and then creating a backlash from 
disappointment when a promised or anticipated payoff did not 
materiali 2 !<e« In one sense this would be a brief . enactment 
of the Cloward*-Ohlin closed opportunity-structure recipe for 
delinquency* Training in a low-prestige occupation would be 
self-defeating. As an illustration of the problem to be 
avoided, the experiences reported in a Manpower Development 
Program in Newark, N, J. , are pertinent. They had difficulty 
obtaining applicants for a program to train hospital atten- 
dants, Though unemployed, youngsters wex^ not interested 
in a difficult job paying only $40,00 to. $50,00 a week. They 
also offered a course to train waiters, an occupation in which 
there was a demand for workers. Again, there were relatively 
few takers; Negro youngsters understandably showed little 
interest. For them, the occupation of waiter was too close 
to the image of servility from which they were trying to es- 
cape* Such considerations led to the selection of Electronic 
Data Processing (EDP) as a highly appropriate area of activity. 
Very likely, K DP would be perceived by the young adults in 
jail as a reasonably prestigeful kind of work. Further, it 
might have both dramatic and practical value as a vehicle to 
change the work orientation and perspective of the young men 



• Charles 
American Child, 



E, Silberman 'aet’s Talk About the Real World** 
Vol, 46, No, 4, November 1964 
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making up the study, sample. Even though the training would 
be aimed at developing entry-level skills, the opportunities , 
■for the future could be specified and were not make-believe. 

At the time when the project was started, a large number 
of vacancies existed for operators of the imiohines on which 
RY'f youth could be given training. In July 1963 alone, the 
United States Civil Service announced examinations for over 
200 jobs for operators on the machines used in the RYT pro- 
gram with entrance salaries ranging from $3,420 to $4,56S per 
annum. These jobs required only a performance test and no 
other academic certification; an important factor in view of 
the large number of school "dropouts" in the young offender 
population. In addition, it appeared that training for these 
jobs offered success in placement and stability of employment. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics and the IBK Corporation esti- 
mated that job openings requiring data-processing skills would 

develop at a high demand rate ovgf at least. five years. Fin- 
ally, prospective employers who had been canvassed by the De- 
partment of Correction Research and Planning staff indicated 
willingness to cooperate and to interview trained youth, and 

to seriously consider hiring them. 

Summary and Restatement in Research Term^s^ 

The personality structure of modem urban youth can be 
viewed as a complex mosaic of personal and interpersonal ex- 




periences and may be related to a variety of social roles, 
self percept j.ons, reference groups and social settings. 
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Ordinarily, new experiences are integrated into the pre- 
vailing frame of reference so as to require the least amount 
of personal-social reorganization. However, new experiences 
can stimulate dramatic shifts in perception of roles, and in 
the priorities and expectations that are attached to various 

roles and alternatives for response. 

Thus it was hypothesized that significant changes could 

be stimulated in young offenders in jail by involving them 
in training for prestigeful occupation, accompanied by sup- 
portive guidance and counseling, and by skillful placement 
and provision of transitional supports and services in the 
community. It was believed that this continuum of services 
might create such a network of stress, help, and satisfaction Q 
around the new occupational role that deviant patterns of re- 
sponse might be interrupted arid replaced by new social roles , 
new awareness and new alternatives for action. Over a period 
oi time, it was hoped that new reference groups might be de- 
veloped, and with increasing success experience, a better 
base for long-term commitment to non-delinquent patterns of 



living might be efitablished. 

By means of a control-group experimental design, RYT pro 
posed to test the degree to which the employability of young 
adult, inmates in jail could be increased and planned to seek 



answers to the following specific questions; 



(a) Can young inmates in a 

stitution be trained for jobs as data processing 
machine operators and successfully placed in such 
iobs at prevailing wage levels? 





(b) How successful can such a pfogratn be in tanns of 
the (ttumbar of inmates that can be placed on jobs? 

(c) How successful can such a program be in terms of 
successful work adjustment as measured by? attend- 
ance record » employer ratings and job satisfaction? 

(d) Can a jail-based program of vocational training 
coupled with literacy training > ancillary services 
and job placement make a statistically significant 
reduction in recidivism when compared with a matched 
control group of inmates? 



i 



MAKi^^r5 Tim PROJECT OPERATTOMAL 




Rggcarch Desip^n 

This study was desif>:ned on the classic sxperimsntaX model 
of sub“jects randomly assijR^ned either to an experimental or con- 
trol treatment with dependent variable measures to be taken be- 
fore and after various phases of treatment# 



■Step 

1 Screening for Elij^ibility 

2 Random Assi^^nment 

3 Pretests (Appendix A) 

4 Treatment 

5 Evaluation Prior to. Release 

6 Release in the Community 

7 One Year Follow-up 



All Possible Subiects i ) 



Experimental 

Croup 

RYT Projrram 

All RYT 
All RYT 
All RYT 



Control 

Croup 

Regular 
Jail Program 

All Controls 

All Controls 

All Controls 



SAMPLE IM 


EACH CYCLE OF TRAIMINB 




CVCLE 


EXPERlMENfALS 


COiTTROLS 


:i . ' ' ’■ 


* ’ . ‘ 1 . ' 

29- : . ... 

» 




II 


18 


IB 


‘ » 1 

III 


21. 

• t • . 


23 


IV 


‘ 28 


19 


•V 


20 


17 


VI 


21 


22 


TOTALS 


137 

1 


127 



Thus, svery eligible youth was included in the study* * This 
sample was probably representative of 40% of the population ■ 

-in this age group -who pass through Rikers Island* It may not 
be repres^tative of the 60% who had sentences too short to* be 

• included in the training program or who. could not pass the |3N 
and Beta screening tests* 

Selection of the Study .Group 

,A* staff, member of the RYT project attended me«}tinga of th.i5 



Rikers Island Classification Board as the records of newly ar- 
rived .inmates were reviewed* The Classification ‘Board is made 
.up of representatives from social service, custodial, rehabili- 
tation and -work assignment units in the institotion* A re^'^^" 
resentative from the New York City Parole. Boai^' also attdndS '* 



, tha nieetiiiMis^ 



.'Inmates were identified; as. potent'iai ^'dandi dates 










*5 



i 



for RYT if thmy met the following crit«t>ia 



O 



!• Mo out • tending legal prooeas or pending warrant which 
might prevent scheduled release or job placement. 

2 • Age - between 16th and 2J2nd birthdays 

3« Mo gross physical or psychological pathology as detar^ 
mined by the official intake procedures at the insti- 
tution • 

4. A parent I guardian 9 adult sibling or relative living 
in Mew York City who , could serve as a resource and 
point of contact. 



5. Subject would be on Rikers Island long enough to par- 
ticipate in a full training cycle. 

Inmates who qualified under these basic criteria were given the 

IBM Aptitude Test and the Revised Beta Test of Intelligence. 

Those who received a passing grade on the IBM test (IS or above) 

and who had an I.Q> score of 80 or above were included in the 

pool of eligible research candidates. 

Individuals who passed these tests received a gx^oup orien- 
tation lecture regarding the program. Subsequently , each one 
was interviewed separately by a member of the RYT staff and an 
Intake Record Sheet was filled out. The pool of eligibles was 
randomly divided into control and experimental groups* The in- 
mates wore then told that due to space and machine limitation, 
only half of their number could be accepted. Those assigned 
to the experimental group were told the plan of the program 
and were' given an opportunity to withdraw. Mo one withdrew at 
this point. (After training had been started, some trainees' 
did decide to withdraw.) 



Forty percent of thoee taking the qualifying tests passed. 
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Thouf(h mny youths otharwise eli^ribia ware spending time on 
Kikers Island it was difficult to find a sufficiarit number of 
potential trainees whose sentences cc^ordirtated with the begin- 
ning of a training cycle* As a result, the total anticipated 
sample of 300 experimentals and controls was not achieved* Out 
of the total institution population of 660 youths that was 
available, 264 were able to meet the initial selection criteria 
and also passed the IBM Aptitude and Beta IQ tests* This num- 
ber constituted the total study sample which was divided into 
137 experimentals and 127 controls. The distribution according 

to training cycle is shown in Table lA. 

Subjects Providing Data for Each Measure i 



TABLE IB 



Soux'ces of Data 


Exp* s 


Controls 


Exp * 8 


Controls 


Possible Subjects 


nT""' 


— 157 " 


107 


Tiyr* — 


Beta Test of Intelligence 


120 


UO 






Gates Reading Test 


120 


99 


82 


32 


IBM Aptitude Test 


120 


122 


.89. 


37 


Follow-up Subject Inter- 




.. 






views 






83 


76 


Follow-up Parent Inter- 






• 




views 






86 


93 


Follow-up Employer In- 










terviews 






83 


38 


Contact with Legal 




• 






Agencies 


137 


127 


All but 


19 with 



no legal history 
after release 

i . „ ■ . ^ — 

*This IS a maximum estimate since it was not possible to trace the 
number of deaths, a significant factor in this group* 
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SoiirceB of Attrition in the Experimental Group 

TABLKlC 

WUMBKR or BYT TRAINEHS COMPLETINTG TRAININs/. 



CYCLE 


Started 


Dropouts 


Completed 


I 


29 


V 

0 . 


29 


• II 


18 


7 


11 


III 


21 




17 


IV 


28 


4 


24 


V 


20 


5 


15 . 


VI 


21 


5 


16 


TOTALS 


137 


1 

25 


112 



1 

ilnelud^fi 5 AdinlnifltrAtive Withdiawals 



Evaluation Instruments 

1« IBM Aptituda Test 
2* Beta Test of Intelligence 
3. Gates 

4* Subject Interview Schedule 12 3 item interview sched- 
ule. (See Appendix A) 

5* Parent Interview Schedule - 64 item interview schedule 
(See Appendix A) 

6 . Employer Interview Schedule - 116 item interview sched 
ule. (See Appendix A) 

Data Analysis 

All items of information were coded and tramaposed to 
punch cards for computer analysis. Since the social case 



history materials and data elicited from the interviews were 
discontinuous data* a chi-square analysis was used for tests 
'of statistical sip^nif icance of observed differences. Since 
the psychological test scores properly could be assumed to be 
continuous data represented by cardinal numbers tests of 

statistical significance were used. 

The multiple re^rression analysis was based on a cor- 

' , . . 3 

relation matrix usinfj . Pearsonian correlations. 



^Draper, R. S Smith, li.. Applied Ret^.ression Analysis, 
J, Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1966, N. Y. 
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The IBM Training; Prot^ram 

Instruction took place on Rikers Island, in a buildinR 
separate from the remainder of the institution. This build- 
ing was a wood- frame stucco cottage with ordinary doors and 
windows* There were no ir*on bars or lockinp: devices. The 
building had little resemblance to the institution*s attached 
housing units. At an earlier time it was used as a house when 
3 taff were rec^uired to live on Rikers Island. 

Major classroom sessions were separated by the lunch per- 
iod. Morning and afternoon segments were sub-divided by a 
15 minute rest period. Class was held 5 days per week» ex- 
cluding holidays. The study sample was sub-dividt.d into 6 
training cycles. Kach cycle lasted 8 calendar weeks and con- 
sisted of 22 days of IHM machine training and 22 days of IBM 
machine practice time. The inmates received instruction on 



the following IBM equipment it 

Model Mumber 



Model Name 



026 

514 

082 

402/407 

056 

085 



Key Punch 
Reproducing Punch 
Sorter with Counter 
Alphabetical Accounting 
Tabulator 
Verifier 
Collator 
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At the stait: of the first cycle of traininR, the instruc- 
tors tri.sd to use the standard approaches used by the IBM Corp- 
oration in traininR. The approach was too abstract for the 
jailed population. Staff discovered that much (treater oppor- 
tunity had to be provided for seeing, touchin(t, and handlinK 
the machines and cards before they could return to the class- 
room situation. Gettine trainees to use the manuals also was 
difficult. The similarity to school books was handioappinf!. 
Within this Reneral modification, however, the followihR basic 



durricuXum was carried out. 

Curriculum Outline 

1. Introduction to punch card acco unt ing.i 

a* Explanation of punch card accountinj^# types of 
reports. 

2 • Introducti on to and Explanat ion of the pat up, e, o^ 
Punc1^"cards : 

a. How a card is made* V ^ 4 .v.a 

b. The different codes necessary to make up tne 

alphabet • 

3. The operat ions and use of C ard Punch Machines <p.2.§j. 
and Verifiers - 

a. Theory - General introduction to the 026 Key Punch 

(Key Punch in classroom). . , ^ 

b. Theory - Miscellaneous operating 

outline - How keys are arran(!ed - functional Xjjy®’* 

c. Practice exercise from "IBM Keyboard Exercises for 
card punohins machines (numeric). 

d« Theory •* Program Drum Unit, 
e. Practice exercises from "IBM Card 

Exercises" Payroll, Sales and Invoice Procedures. 
(Alphabetic and Numeric). 



4. The operation of Interpreters (5^8). * 

/ .a^Hpu a card is interpreted » how many print positions 
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& * Proper s ort met hods ♦ 

b. Block sorting i 

6. The operation of Collators (677-085) i 

a* Sequence checkinj^ a file of cards, 
b. Merging to files of cards. 

. c. Meri^ihK with selection. 

7 . The operatioh of Automatic Punches ($13>*5iH»Sl9) t 

a. Gang punching. ' 

b. Repx»oducing. 

e. Interspersed gang punching. 

* ‘r i . . n 

T^^e operation of Accounting Machines <402^4U3?r407) ; 

•a. Addition and subtraction. 

b. Co-selectors, Pilot selectors* 

c. Comparing relays, etc. 



a. Interpreters. 

b* Automatic Punchers. ' ' 

"c. Collators* ^ ■ 

d. Accounting Machines. 
e« Calculators. 

> • * ■ ... ' ■ ■ . ,1 

f . ' * I . • , , . . . 

10* Procedures. Application* and Flow Chaining * 

Trainees were taught to analyze each operation, to develop 
and program the operation schematically, to wire the control 
panel and to do the iob. An attempt was made to stay close to 
practical applications and to show how. each operation and machine 
would be used in industry. 

Machine training of the first cycle of students began De- 

t 

eember 9, 1963. Two part-time instructors on loan from the 
IBM Corporation taught the classes until January 15th, at 



which time the permanent full-time instructor joined the staff. 



9* the fundamentals and Prob e Bel 
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After his arrival, it became possible to provide additional 
^ classwork one nif^ht a week so that the weaker students could 

be friven special attention# 

At the end of each week an examination was Riven which 
consisted of fifty multiole choice questions and one wiring 
problem for each of the machines# The results were reviewed 

by the instructor and students, with the errors discussed in 

* « . 

detail# 

During the last week of the course, a final examination 
was Riven consistinR of twenty-five multiple choice questions 
and six v^irinR problems# The final test grades were evaluated 
alonR with all other previous grades for a final course Rrade# 
During the period between cycles, students who -were not 
paroled were rotated in groups of six and worked on actual iob 
* applications for the Department of Correction# T 9 carry out 

these assiRnments, flow charts were made up and specification 
books were written by the trainees# This and all other work 



necessary to produce the final deuta tabulations was done under 





the supervision of the training instructor# 

Preliminary training procedures on the basic operations 
of the 1401 Computer were started during the second cycle and 
continued in subsequent cycles. This addition to the program 
was intended to give the trainees information concerning the 
basic concepts underlying computing operations and information 
^ about the components of the computer system# 

Remedial Reading 

Although the emphasis in IBM machine training is on the , 
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acquisition of manual skills > a ^jjreat deal of readin^^ iii re- 
quired* Youth in often non-readers* Most of thin 

trainees : howed marked deficiencies in reading skills and were 
surprised by the amount of reading matter they were expected 
to digests It was difficult to get them to spend any time in 
reading that was not scheduled for them* Some of this dif- 
ficulty was probably due to the fact that at the close of the 

♦ 

day I the trainee group returned to the cellbloc!:s hous ing the 
general inmate population* . One of the. trainc'^.s described the 
problem faced by the study group very well* He said, ‘*It was 
hard to read and study with all the other guys not in the pro- 
gram around every night* I could lay in the bunk, at night and 
see the lights of the city *«* you begin thinking of Mom and 
Pop*** and I’m locked up here «*« and kids are roaming around 
outside* Instead of studying you go and start talking*” 

Considerable difficulty was encountered in trying to fit 
the program into the most effective relationship with machine 
training* When the reading program was first scheduled to run 
currently v;ith machine training, the reading classes were held 
at night* The program was then viewed as overtaxing both by 
staff and trainees* When remedial reading was given subsequent 
to completion of the IBM course, the boys did not do as well in 
assimilating the IBM material* Therefore, it appears logical 
to put the reading before IBM training* However, where this 
is done, motivation to acquire this academic skill falters be- 
cause the trainee has no frame of reference to enable him to 
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sec the direct relation to the IBM traininR. Even thouRh 
there were complaints about the lonjr day when the readinf, 
cusses were scheduled at night, from the point of view of 
motivation to read, concurrent reading and machine training 
appears to be best. Boys are motivated to learn to read when 
they are actually engaged with the machines and as they dis- 
cover that competence with the machines depends on reading. 

The RYT remedial reading program utilized two programmed 
instruction systems developed by Science Research Associates! 

Readi»ig Laboratory III a, and Reading for Understanding. (See 

1 ’ ' . 

Appendix B > 

In addition to the startinp; level guide te$ts which pro- 
vided approximate achievement scores for beginning in the 

Reading Laboratory and the Reading for Understanding program, 
the Gates Reading Survey was administered. These tests were 

administered at the start of the program. 

The instructor had each trainee sit in a large room, with 
good lighting, and work with their own booklets. /Each indi- 
vidual took and marked his own test* with the irtstructor cir- 
culating around answering questions and supervising the oper- 
ation. Though intended to be a self-administered program, the 
presence of the instructor v;as important. Some of the boys 
lacked confidence and needed support. For some of the boys, 
it was a particularly good experience to be able to shift be- 
tween accepting the instructor and actively rejecting him. 
Finally, in every group a few boys were so unmotivated that 




without the instructor there would have been no effort to 




read. Dvirin*? the second and fourth cycles, the prof^rams took 
place in the evening or late afternoons for periods of 2 hours 
each, until a minimum of 20 hours had been accuffiUlated. As 
noted above, this was a time of complaint* Tor the fifth and 
sixth cycles, the program was administered (still concurrently 
with machine training) on Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings 
for periods of one and one~half hours, until the 20 hours had 
been accumulated* The latter seemed to be a more satisfactory 
plan because it created less fatigue and allowed time for read- 
ing supplementary material on non-course days. 

Upon completion of the program, the trainees were again 
tested by an alternate form of the Hates Reading Test to measure 
any change in speed, vocabulary or comprehension. “ 

Guidance and Counseling 

Individual choice and exercise of personal judgement are 
severely limited in a Tail setting. This tends to reinforce 
the prisoner’s expectation that he is a pawn of society and, 
therefore, cannot plan his own future* 

it was hypothesized that such attitudes and expectations 
diminish capacities to set long-term goals and create barriers 
to effective communication with employers, social agency per-: 
sonnel, police, parole officers and other social superiors 
when inmates return to the community. The project, therefore, 
sought ways to develop self-determining roles and a more op- 
timistic orientation to the future in the trainees. A guidance 
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and counsalinp! pro^?,ra7n wan established with specific responsi- 
bility to develop programs helpful in this area* Three types 
of staff -trainee interaction were evolved! Group meetings, 
scheduled personal interviews and spontaneous, ’*spot" counsel- 
ing contacts® 

Group meetings were held in the evenings and during the 
week-ends. Originally, the intention was to discuss structured 
content along topics pre-determined by the RYT staff* After 
the first days of operation, a decision was reached to permit 
content to evolve in .terms of the specific pressures and con- 
cerns the trainees were experiencing. This proved to be an im- 
portant learning experience for staff* An excerpt from an ' 
early report gives a flavor of what was going on« 



“Staff was surprised by the depth and intensity of feel- 
ings expressed by the trainees - there was an utter dis- 
belief that people would help them to the extent of the 
goal of the RYT project*..* trainees either subtly or 
directly challenged' RYT staff with: “What are you get- • 
ting out of this?”; “Why are you doing this for me?“ 
“Show me first, then 1*11 believe the pitch.**; 1*11 go 
along with this snow job, but why take me?“. 

A second excerpt illustrates the way staff was perceived by 
the bpys and documents the fact that the RYT staff did not 
know much about the social structure and emotional climate of 
a jciil. 



“What has become apparent is that the transition from 
prison routine to an environment where the custodial 
officer appears in civilian clothes, where trainees are 
addressed as Mister, and where they are treated with re- 
spect and interest, represents a situation which is alien 
to the group as a whole# For the first two weeks, the 
silence at the dinner table could be sliced, and was 
anxiety-producing to RYT staff who ate with' the trainees. 
Shortly thereafter, the reason for the silence become 
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clear - one simply did not talk in the presence of anin- 
• stifcutional authority figure* 

At the present moment* meal times now have the sound and 
noise of people who are learninf? to become unafraid,” 

Se If ^Mana piemen t 

The self-manaftoment projrram was initiated’ during: the sec- 
ond cycle. At the outset it was cohducted as a relatively in- 
formal Kroup discussion. Later cycles involved a more formal 
presentation. This happened because the. proup refused to par- 
ticipate in informal discussion. Discussions of release were 
unreal* in part because they did not have experiences which 
could serve as a basis for discussion. 

The first j^roup met on Tuesday and Thursday evenings for 
2 hour sessions. Discussion bep;an with a brief summary by each 
individual of his backftround and the offense for which he was 
committed. Then each one was asked to state the problems they 

• n 

thoujEtht they were likely to face when they left the institution. 
These were discussed in order of importance to the participants, 
FoilowinR this* the instructor Bup;j?ested the followinff topics 
and the ^arroup divided into smaller jrroups to discuss how each 
might be handled; 

. 1, How to look for a job, 

2, How to act in an interview, 

3, How to dress, 

4, How to handle and budget money, 

5, How to stay out of trouble. 
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The Self-Hana^ement p:roups of the last three oycles were 
structured differently* The instructor was more directive than 
before* The topics to be discussed were outlined* Added to 
the original topics were: Arithmetic, Banking and Insurance 

Procedures, Loans, Use of Leisure Time, and Government and 
Citizenship. For each segment of the outline, an informal les~ 
son plan and quizzes were prepared. The sessions generally 
were conducted on Monday, Wednesday and Friday afternoons for 
2 hours each day, until at least 20 hours had been accumulated* 
There was no final exam in this section of the program* 

Job Placement 

Ths Job Placement Counselor had four primary functions: 

(1) To find appropriate jobs in the community; (2) To establish 
good working relationships for RYT among employers v (3) To 
counsel and help the trainee to aid him to become a desirable 
employee and; (4) To conduct follow-up interviews with the em- 
ployers. 

The Job Placement Counselor utilized a variety of re- 
sources to find positions for RYT trainees* Major types of 
cpntacts included: 

1* The New York State Employment Service. 

2. Organizations which have IBM equipment located in the 
New York area, (e.g*) airlines^ insurance companies, 
trade and service bureaus* 

3. Private fee-charging placement agencies specializing 
in IBM positions. 

4* Large commercial organizations such as banks, in- 
surance companies and utilities* 




5. Civil Service organizations in Mew York City and State. O 

6. Trade-union locals and the New York City Central Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO. 

7. The ”Want Ad” Columns in the New York Times. 

Explanatory letters were sent to Personnel Directors, where 
positions mii?:ht be available, askinict for personal, interviews. 

A phone call followed «and a visit made if it was invited. Some 
firms recommended the NYT iob developer to other firms* Ap«* 
proximately 450 different companies were contacted in the 
search for jobs. Less than 8% of these gave jobs to trainees. 

As evidence of the intensive effort necessary to make job 
placements in the community^ during the period of time when 
the job placement staff was functioning most effectively, it 
still required an average of 29.9 personal, phone, and mail ) 

contacts for each boy placed. An average of 18*1 contants per 
boy were made directly with business firms or goveJMiiiiental . ag-* 
eneies using IBM equipment for each placement. - 

Significantly, a number of placeitients with New York City 
agencies were temporary because, of civil service regulations 
which do not allow permanent status to be given to persons with 
histories of criminal convictions. Subsequently, three of the 
five young men who held such provisional appointments were re- 
leased despite the fact that their supervisors said they were 
performing satisfactorily because they were not allowed to 
qualify for the examination for their positions* Private ag- 
encies were more flexible in adjusting to, or waiving the of- 
fense record of trainees. As with the city agencies, federal ( ^ 

1 
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government agencies were also bound by rigid hiring regulations 
relating to written test requirements, experience qualifications 
and disqualification of specific types of offenders. In effect, 
the government agencies, who are prime users of the type of 
skill being developed in RYT, failed to develop the flexibility 

and leadership necessary to meet the challenge that was presented 

$ 

Private industry, rather grudgingly, was more supportive and 
perceptive of the potential gains for society* 

The first lob placement interview with the trainee took 
place a day or two after his release from the institution. 

With the general history of the individual and his performance 
in the RYT project in mind, the counselor explored the trainee’s 
past, present and future work aspiration levels, and tried to 
develop a vocational plan* During the interview, the trainee 
filled out an information sheet which was converted to a re- 
sume* A copy was sent to prospective employers* In addition, 
the trainee practiced filling out a job application form* Some- 
times, the counselor ”role-played” an interview situation to 
help the trainee overcome any nervousness' he might feel* He 
talked with the boy about how he might conduct himself in an 
interview, emphasizing the importance of keeping an appointment 
and being punctual. 

The trainee was given available job leads. On many oc- 

% • 

casions, the counselor accomp<^nied the trainee to the inter- 
view appointment; to offer moral support and also to be sure 
that he arrived on time and in proper dress* 



On occasion it has been su^^ptested that the population of 
which RYT was a sample are not motivated to succeed# The 
development staff indicate that this may be due to a profound 
fear of tryin^ir for a job where discrimination or rejection may 
be involved. They take each step reluctantly and uncertainly# 
Most trainees did not have the eKo- strength (tolerance of anx“ 
iety) nor social experience to move alone into the level of 
open competition in the labor market that was pressed upon 
them by RYT, Much of their ”for;^ettinpc” of appointments and 
inappropriate dress for appointments seemed to have this fear 
as a base^v 

Social Service Coordination 

In original conception* RYT social service activities 
were to be referring? , coordinatinp: and facilitating functions 
rather than direct service functions* it was expected that 
working arrangements with already existing social service ag- 
encies in the community could be developed. Through careful 
review* selected referrals and follow-up* RYT trainees would 
be helped to find the kind of individually “tailored” services 
that each boy would need. Research dara also were to be elici 
ted from the various service agencies that were involved. 
Further* since one of the key concepts in RYT involved helping 

clients to develon a personally meaningful and integrated re- 

/ 

lationship with the community* obviously it was more approp*^ 
riate to act as a bridge to already established services 
rather than to try to. supply all needs within RYT itself. At 
the same time RYT could provide continuity to make sure that 




nedds were not lost in ’’red-tape and processing concerns. 

To cirry out these objectives, a survey was made to locate 
.community agencieMItt social service organisations. Unfortu- 
nately, despite thfcjtfSkt that a number of agencies esepressed 
a willingness to ^ate > they were limited in their capacity 

to respond. For exanfle, several agencies that were contacted 
for help indicated tmi they were struggling with many of the 
same problems. Agencies with both institutional and community 
service programs often indicated that they felt that rehabili- 
tative gains with a youngster while he was in residence were 



dissipated because they were unable to make a suitable home 
placement for the boy when he was released. (Appendix E) 

Paced by the reality that most community agencies already 

t 

had exhausting case-loads, long waiting lists, unfilled staff 
linos and tightly drawn budgets, RYT began to try to reduce the 
rapidly accumulating backlog of service needs by using its own 
staff resources to render direct service to subject-clients. 

The result was that staff worked very hard, but having spread 
themselves across so many functions, both research and service 



aspects of the program suffered.^ 



3pr.ofiting from this experience, a subsequent research 
project has developed contracts with the Board of Education 
and with the Parole Commission to supply a particular quality 
and type of service to experimental subjects. In these con- 
tracts, matching contributions from research project funds and 
agency funds have been set up. (e.g.) in setting up a special 
Parole, unit of eight officers and one supervisor, a contract 
was developed in which Parole furnished four officers and half 
the money to pay the supervisor while the research project pro- 
vided money to hire four other officers and half of the super- 
visor’s salary. ; 
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One RYT staff member^ was assigned to provide prsf re- 
lease services to trainees who were currently undergoing 

1 

training* He also conducted research interviews when nec- 
essary and acted as liaison with the jail’s Adolescent Div- 
ision administration* 

A second RYT staff member was assigned to follow 
Parole Commission activity as it affected RYT subjects and 
activities* It was his duty to keep track of release dates 
for trainees and to arrange for an RYT x»epresentative to^ be 
present at the Parole Commission offices on the release date* 
He also was responsible for collecting data regarding the 
control group* Information for this group was gathered from 
Parole files and interviews with the Parole Officers, since 
direct contact with the controls was avoided during this 
phase of the project. In the case of the 10% who were not 
on parole, information was gathered from other social agencies 
and from the files at the Department of Correction* This in- 
vestigator was notified by the Parole Commission when an RYT 
trainee was rearrested or considered for parole revocation* 



Just prior to release, an appointment was scheduled with 
each trainee# During this interview, the trainee was given a 
list of appointments and written traveling instructions. to 
facilitate subsequent contacts with: 
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2, "Che job placement counselor* 

3. Vhe RYT dentist Cor dental clinic » if obYioua and ‘im- 
mediate dental care was indicated)* 

4* Temporary housing* If needed * arrangements were made 
immediately* 

The first social service interview in the field was sup- 
posed to be scheduled no later than two days after the trainee *8 
release* At this interview the social worker tried to get an 
understanding of the individual’s situation as he had actually 
experienced it following release* An attempt was made to de- 
termine whether housing was adequate # whether family rapport 
was goody whether expense money was available, to the trainee 
until he found a position » and whether the trainee had a ward- 
robe adequate for a job interview* If unanticipated housing 
difficulties had arisen * arrangements were made with' the local 
Y*K, C.A* to provide a room. When clothes were required, the 
.trainee and an RYT staff member went to a discount . clothier 
and purchased what was required# This usually included a coat 
in wintertime, a jacket, shoes, shirts, slacks and underclothes* 
Conservative styles and colors were selected with a *job inter- 
view in mind* 



clients and their families lived. With the cooperation or tne 
New York City Department of .'?.eai Estate, facilities for the 
follow-up/aftercare program were made available without charge* 
A former store, measuring approximately 20* wide by 60’ long, 
was remodeled and renovated to afford space for five offices, 
a reception room and a waiting room* Located in the upper West 
End of the Borough of Manhattan* it was readily accessible by 
several bus lines and two subways# 
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Arrangements were made with a local dentist whereby RYT 
paid for half the bill as a loan to the trainee who paid 
the remaining half direct ly to the. dentists 

Trainees might borrow up to $20*00 per week for living 
expenses if it was needed. In a similar case of. need, a 
trainee with drug history could receive a daily stipend of 
ho more than $2.50 per day (plus carfare) if he reported each 
day to the Field Office* The total amount of money generally 
loaned was not to exceed $150,00. However, this might go to 
$200*00 when dental or housing expenses were necessary* When 
the trainee had received his first paycheck he was no longer 
eligible for loans. As he was able he was to- repay the loans 
which had been made* Most of the trainees did nbt repay the 
money loaned to them* In retrospect, it probably was naive 
to assume that they would. Their salary levels were low. 

Their immediate needs for money were great because of the cost 
of living. Moreover, the staff was ambivalent about seriously 
trying to collect loans. They had identified themselves as a ' 
service and *' giving” agency. They had no experience with this 
kind of problem* It seemed contradictory to adopt the practices 
of a collection agentv (e.g.) meeting the boy on payday and re- 
quiring him to pay. This was done a few times in the earlier 
phases of the proiect and was not regarded pleasantly by staff* 
Later as other activities began to consume more time, personal 
follow-up was entirely dropped, subsequently a series of let- 
ters pointing out that lack of repayment deprived other 
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trainees was tried unsuccessfully# Finally > the whole matter 
was ija;ncred. The ^ross dollars expended was $S, 820*45 - the 
amount paid back was $146*83* However, during the final 
follow-up study it developed that most of the boys who had 
dental work done, had paid the half of the dentist bill that 
was owed directly to the dentist* 

In cases waere initial post-release interviews indicated 
a need for family counseling, arrangements were made to see 
the parents. This required collateral work with the Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Child Guidance Board, and the City Courts. 

I • 

Cooperative working relationships were e it iU:.3 x8hed with the 
following agencies: 

1. Board of Education 

(a) Bureau of Child Guidance 

(b) Bureau of Attendance 

2. Protective 

(a> New York City Parole Commission 

(b) New York City Probation Department 

3. Department of Welfare 

4. Department of Health 

(a) Hospitalization 

(b) Narcotics Centers 

5 • Urban League 

6. ACCEPT (Alcoholism Clinic) 

7. Legal Aid 

8. YMCA 

9. Catholic Charities 

I 

10. Jewish Board of Guardians 




11. Protestant Welfare 
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12 •. Social Service Hxch.w.e 

Many RYT families were involved with several aj^encies and pro- 
grams in the community# Working; with all overlapping?: ajiency 
contacts created an almost impossible task for the limited 
number of RYT workers available in the project* 

Tremendous difficulty was encountered in movinp: trainees 
and their families into relationships with community resources 
where they mi^^ht obtain the kind of help necessary to reinforce 
positive pains introduced by training and job placement. These 
families and individuals do not seek out treatment and' will not 
ask relief until they are faced with a particularly distressing 
situation* Often they seem to resipn themselves to Ixvxnp wxth 



their problems until they come to the attention of outside ag- 
encies y e*p.s schools y courts* welfare* etc. Family-agency 
contact generally appears to be a reaction to agency interest 
rather than a planned effort to remedy problems. Only when a 
family problem explodes or when family members are directed 

by the courts, do they ”seek” help# 

Not only the trainees but also the family must' be con- 
sidered in the restoration process. Even in those instances 
where the employment opportunities offered RYT youth were of 
a type which supported upward mobility, home and nei) 3 :hborhoDd 
•environments tended to Tnilitate a.p;ain.st mobility* Lxperx- 
mentally induced » stimuli’ of training and placement do not 
seem to be enoujrh to overcome or counteract the torpor that 
can be produced by the family-youth relationship. The home- 
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neif^hborhood en /ircminent introduces a cf»^ect“ that Its 

not alleviated by limited follow-up services. It became clear 
that Jo^ traininj?, education and counseling provide only a 
starting point for overcominp. virtually a generation of fear 
and resignation. It was impossible to provide the broad pro- 
gram of follow-up which should include the family in an on»- 
poinp process of education and socialization so that the , 
youth and his family may iointly perceive alternatives for 
action or the youth may develop enough strength and support 
so that h;i may risk a shift from the family patterns and 
location. 

Termination of Services 

All post-release services were extended only to the 
trainee vjho had completed his IBM training and were continued 
until six months after his release from the institution. A 
phase out interview was held at the conclusion of the six month 
period, for those boys who remained in contact. At this time 
the trainee described his experiences with the program, and 
discussed his future. The trainee was then told that the re- 
sources and objectives of the RYT program were such that fur- 
ther extensive work with each trainee was, unfortunately, not 
available. He then was told v;hom to contact in the community. 



should further di i'^ieuities arise. 

Difficulties in Maintaining Contact with Trainees 

— t~i~i »»rt~ — ii<mi ti^i»»-inii^mn^nT^iTnrmirnr-r~ r-inir -f rK^niiiiiiaMiff 

Once the trainee had been released from jail, the project 
staff found that it was more difficult to cdntact the trainee 




than had been anticipated. Since the RYT pro^rram was not part 
of Parole requirements, post-release contact with research per- 
sonnel was not viewed by the trainee as bein^ necessary to him. 

The lack of a sound working? relationship with Parole was 
yyi^optunate . If the necessity for the involvement of Parole 
had been recoftnized and accepted from the outset, many later 
problems miRht have been tota^lly avoided. Even thour,h there is 
much that can be criticized in modem parole practice, , the Mew 
York City Parole Commission is not able to marshall the re- 
sources and personnel that are available even at the State 
level. However, in retrospect it is obvious that RYT would 
have benefitted by a more coordinated relationship and a bet- 
ter pattern of communication with Parole services. 

As lonj»: as money was doled out, the trainees kept inter- 
view appointments, but once re-established in the community, 
the average RVT boy was difficult to reach. Address changes 
occurmd frequently* Many did not have telephones. 

Parly because of such prior difficulty, it was decided 
that greater cooperation could be ’’generated” in the later 
follow-up interviews if both the subiects and their families 
could be paid for talking with the research interviewer. Ac- 
cordingly, each person granting an interview received $5.00. 

On the whole, this incentive, while not large, was helpful. 
Responses were varied* One angry mother refused to talk with 
the interviewer and commented, ”1 don’t know where that boy 
is - and five dollars isn’t enough to make me want to remember 
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hirtift*' .Several parents refused payment because they felt that 
the proBfram had helped the boy and they wanted t.o be helpful 
without pay in return. Still others refused the check because 
it was issued in the name of the Staten Island Mental Health 
Society and they were afraid that in cashinj? it the stij?:ma of 
^mental” would be fixed on them or their family. The news of 
payment sometimes was passed 'between subjects and several 
people called, as a result, to tell of new addresses and to 
arram^e for an appointment. Finally, one enerf^etically co- 
operative younp: man allowed himself to be interviewed by two 
different interviewers. 
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CHAPTER 
FINDINGS 

Who goes to jail; characteristics of the general population 
or inmai¥a¥ in Hew yprlc l^e^drntatoty at M 

At th« inception of RYT there was no adequate means of 

describing the general population of young offenders serving 

sentences in the Reformatory at Rikers Island*^ Some minimal 

statistical data regularly was compiled by the jail for man- 

* 

agemant purposes, but demographic and social history infer- 
mation was not systematically collected and recorded. 

Largely as a result of the stimulus provided by RYT and 
with the prospect of a data processing division being developed 
on Rikers Island, the Department of Correction Reception Center* 
and Rehabilitation staff developed a standard demographic form 
for use at intake in the Reception Center. 

During the first several months after the form was intro- 
duced the staff maintained a consistent and accurate pattern 
of completing the demographic interview on every inmate re- 
ceived into the jail. Subsequently, loss of staff decreased 

1 

As was noted in the early pages of this report, this 
is a condition which is characteristic in jails everywhere. 

I 



ERIC 




the time available for ensuring: accuracy* When it apjt/cared 
that the data would not be used in evaluation of the program 
the ear?y enthusiasm for the assignment waned along with ac- 
curacy and completeness* 

When staff vacancies had been filled there was a brief 
resurgence of interest^ but shortly this was again dissipated 
by the lack of feedback* The already completed forms were 
filed in the individual case folders. Thereafter the forms 
were completed irregularly. 

Later, when the question of randomness of the RYT sample 
became a matter of concern it was decided that this demographic 
data On the general population might be used to provide base- 
line information against which the characteristics of RYT 
might be compared. Approximately 4000 demographic interviews 
had been recorded during periods when the Reception Center 
had been fully staffed. Supervisory staff were sure that 
the records during these periods wei^e accurate and complete. 
These periods covered winter, spring and fall intake in 1964, 
Summer records v/ere deemed unreliable, A random 25% sample 

of records was taken from the months when accuracy and detail 

2 

were assured. The original demographic interview form was 
used along with F,B,I, reports which had been received and 

2 

It may be that intake is different during June, July, 
August and September but in the interest of reliability it was 
decided to assume there would be no real variation. 
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filed in the Department of Correction case folders^ Pro- 
bation Office I Court and Parole recorde were also used to 

* 

verify information reported in the interview* 1008 cases 
were included in this sample. This is as close to a repre- 
sentative sample of intake at the Mew York City Reformatory 
at Rikers Island during 1964 as can probably be obtained* 

Place of Birth 6 Kt hnic Group Membership of Reformatory 

Ynmairea ^ ■ ' > • " 

From the demographic data, the picture emerges that the 
largest percentage of young adults serving time in the New 
York City jail are from disadvantaged groups In society* 

Thus, nearly three-fourths of the young men in this sample 
are minority group members* The majority (52%) were bom in 

r 

New York City. (Table 2) However, 24% were bom in Puerto 
Rico and 15% in the Southeastern States* While most of the 
inmates born in the South are Negro, nearly two-thirds of the 
total number of Negroes in jail were born in New York City* 
This is not the case with the Puerto Rican group in jail; 

92% of the Puerto Tsicans in jail were born in Puerto Rico* 

The data do not clarify the contribution of dislocation as 
different from disadvantage as a factor in deviance* 

These statistics take on greater significance however 
when they are examined in their relationship to grade level 
achievement in school, participation in the world of work^ 
and criminal history. 

Grade Level Achievement in School 

There is a significant relationship between place of 
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birth and the highest level of school work completed. Half 
of the i.nmatea born in Puerto Rico have dropped out of school * 
before entering high school, and 29% of those bom in the 
Southeastern states also drop out (Table 3) at this level. 

The median number of school years completed by the in- 
mate population as a whole is nearly 9*9* This is about one 
grade level below the levels ^reported for all males 14 to 24 
in the New York Standard Metropolitan area in the 1960 Census* 
The census reported that white males, 14 to 24, had completed 
a median of 10*9 school years; non-white males had completed 
a median of 10.5.^ However, the relationship between white 
and non-white on this statistic is reversed in the iail pop- 
ulation. There is a slight tendency for the Negro inmate to 

ft 

reach a higher grade level in school than does the white in- 
mate, If this bit of information is considered in relation 

V 

to the previously noted lower educational achievement of the 
southern ^orn group in the iail population, and the preponder- 
ance of Negroes in this southern-born group, it would appear 
that Negro inmates born in New York City and the Northeastern 
states do tend to stay in school longer than white jail inmates. 
It may be that they are more representative of general Negro 
population in New York City, while the white inmate may repre- 
sent a particular segment. 

^Bureau of Census 1960 Census of Population, Table 103 
pp. 34-461, 34-462 
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This evidence supports the position presented earlier 
that *:he8e bovs have Theater difficulties in school which 
are the manap:cment or disciplinary variety as the evidence 
on intelligence will bear out, 

T.rade Level Achievement and TO Scores 

Tn the present data (Table 5), there is a tendency to- 
ward a positive relationship between years of school com- 
pleted and scores on the. Beta Test of IntelliTohce but not 
statistically sipni^^icant . The median TO score of the in- 
mates in the reformatory falls in the how Averap-e to hull 
ranp-e of intellipence . These findings tend to confirm pre- 
vious observations that leaving school at earlier ares is 
not really a function of basic incapacity in this population. 
Participation in the World of Work 

The maiority of inmates in the reformatory have prior 
work experience* However, 35% of the rroup were unemployed 
at the time of their arrest, (Table 6) Further, most of 
them were workinir in occupations that require little skill 
and which have the hirhest unemployment rates, (Table 7) 

The relationship between education and effective participation 
in the world of work is clearly indicated for this population 
by the data in Tables 7, 8 5 9, The inmates with the least 
education are working at service and laborer iobs. They also 
earned less than other inmates. The averaf^e salary earned on 
iobs prior to arrest for inmates who have not progressed be- 
yond iunior hiph school is less than 45 dollars a week. It 
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is obvioun that even in e comparison of inmate with inmate ^ 
educational achievement differentiates those who are most 
likely to find stable* good-paying jobs. 

Families on Welfare 

Nearly one. out of every four inmates in the reformatory 
sample indicated that their families were recipients of Wel- 
fare* 32% of the families of Puerto Rican inmates* 26% of the 
families of Negro inmates and 14% of the families of white in- 
mates were receiving aid* This further documents the margin- 
ality of the social groups from which the offender emerges* 
Previous Criminal History 

More than one-third of the reformatory inmates had two or 
more prior convictions# (Table 11* See also Table 193^ Another 
one-third had been convicted at least once before • The remain- 
ing one-third were offenders who were serving sentences for the 
first time# Clearly* the young offender in Jail poses a real 
threat to society in the likelihood of recidivism# 

The most frequent offenses committed by young offenders in 
the Reformatory were Larceny* Burglary* Drug violations and 
Assault. These same trends were apparent across all ethnic 

groups* although a slight tendency can be noted for white in— 

* 

mates to be involved in Larceny and Burglary to a greater de- 
gree, while Negro inmates are convicted more frequently on 
charges involving Assault and Puerto Rican inmates are con- 
victed on Drug violations with somewhat greater frequency. 
(Table 12) One-third of the inmates in the sample had used 
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drug's, For most of them it was a fairly recant experience; 
the maiorlty reported their first experience with druf^s as be- 
ginning in the 16-20 age range* Moreover, 27% of the inmates 
reported using some sort of drug at least once every week* 

Eight out of every ten drug users reported that they had 
started by using heroin and 14% of the group estimated that 
they were spending more than 15 dollars a day to buy drugs# 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that drug usage 
and number of prior convictions show a close relationship. 

(Table 13) Since the cost of supporting a drug habit of 
the size reported is more than twice the weekly legitimate 
earnings reported by this group as a whole, it is obvious 
that illegal ways of getting money would be used to get 
money to pay for the habit. 

Comparison of Characteristics of RY^T Subjects and General 
Population of' Admissions to Mew York <^ity Kerorm 

The original pool of inmates eligible for RYT training 
consisted of 264 individuals. They were randomly allocated 
into experimental and control groups, 137 experimentals and 
127 controls. Several sources of attrition reduced these num- 
bers. Thus, out of the 137 subiects who began IBM training, 
only 112 completed it. Some withdrew voluntarily after brief 
experience with the actual program, some did not complete the 
program because they were released, and 6 out of the total 
25 dropouts were administrative withdrawals initiated by De- 
partment of Correct5.on personnel because of security violations. 
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TABLE 19 

Comparison of KYT Subjects and 
Sample of General Admissions to 



N.Y.C* Reformatory in 1364 



Place of Birth 


General 

No. 


Intake 

% 


RYT 

No. % 


New York City 6 










State 


532 


53 


1S6 


65 


Puerto Rico 


245 


24 


40 


17 


Other States 


205 


20 


37 


15 


Foreign Country 


21 


2 


8 


3 


Not Stated 


5 


• 5 






TOTAL 


1008 


99.5 


241 


99 


Ethnic Background 






V 


* 


White 


254 


25 


95 


39 


Negro 


518 


51 


94 


39 


Puerto Rican 


'234 


23 


54 - 


■ 22 '• 


Oriental 


2 


1 


1 


.4 


TOTAL 


1008 


100 


244 


100.4 


Age Median 











16 

17 . 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

Not Known 



19 


2 


137 


14 


163 


16 


164 


16 


216 


22 


19 7 


19 


103 


10 


9 


1 


0 


0 



1008 



1 


.4 


4 


2 


62 


26 


64 


26 


69 


29 


34 


14 


2 


.8 


1 


.4 


4 


2 



100. 6 • 



TOTAL 



100 



241 



Beta I.Q. Scores No. % No. ^ 



Less than 80 


67 


7 


3. 


1 




81-90 


90 


9 


15 


’ 6 




91-100 


U6 


11 


76 


32 




loi-no 


114 


12 • 


78 


32 


'• 


m-120 


54 


5 


5i 


21 




121+ 

Not Known, Not 


6 


.5 


7 


3 




Available 


562 


56 


■ • • 11 


S 


• 


TOTAL 


1008 


100.5 


241 


100 




Years of Education 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




None 


3 


.3 


0 


0 




1-6 


■ 118 


12 


4 


2 




7-9 


190 


19 


• 78 


32 




10-12 


390 


68 


161 


05 




13-16 


3 


.3 


1 






Not Known 


4 


.4 


0 


0 




TOTAL 


1008 


100.1 


241 


100.4 




Pattern of Offense . 












Drug 


128 


13 


15 


6 




Larceny 


314 


.31 


73 


32 




Assault 


107 


11 


35 


15 




Disoi'derly Conduct 


68 


7 


6 


2 




Sex 


12 


1 


4 


2 




Robbery 


32 


3 


10 


4 




Burglary 


117 


12 


54 


22 




Non-Support 


0 


0 


1 


.4 




Other 

Not Known (includes 


220 


22 


15 


6 




commitment as Youth- 
ful Offender 


10 


1 


24 


10 




TOTAL 


1006 


101 


241 


99.4 





The numbers reported in this table for RYT subjects are 
different from the numbers recorded in Table 21. Pattern of 
Offense as reported in this table includes only 1 offense per 
case. Table 21 reports multiple offenses. / 
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TABLE 19 (continued) 



Earnings at Last 



Employment Posi- 


General 


Intake 


KYT 


tion per Week 


No* 




No. 


\ 


Less than $40 


87 


9 


29 


12 


$41-60 


320 


3 2 


93 


3^1 


$61-80 


2 37 


24 


32 


21 


$81-100 


73 


• ^ 


.12 


5 


$101+ 


39 


4 


5. 


:2 


Not Stated 


252 


25.- 


50 


22 


TOTAL 


. i008 


101 


241 


100 


Religion 










Roman Catholic 


S38 


53 


144 


62 


Protestant 


• 366 






36 


Jewish 


11 


• 1 


2 


.9 


Muslim 


20 


2 


2 


.9 


Other 


9 


1 


U ■ 


0 


None, Not Stated 


64 


6 


15 


0 


TOTAL 


1008 


99 


231* 


99.8 


Marital Status 






• 




Single 


846 


84 


211 


89 


Harried S- Common Law 


138 


13 


21' 


9 


Separated, Divorced 


24 


2 


2 


1 


Not Stated 


0 


0 


2 


1 • 


TOTAL 


1008 


99 


241 


100 


Military History 










Served 


38 


4 


12 


5 

’ ■ I" . 


Rejected 


257 


25 


DATA 


NOT 


Not Called 


713 


71 


AVAILABLE 


TOTAL 


1008 


100 


241 





Mo further infox^mation available 



Some procedural chanpreR in sampling were forced by the 
fact that the pool of eligible subjects could not be selected 
completely and then held intact until all cycles of training 
were completed# As men became eligible for parole they left 
the institution. It became necessary to select eligibles and 
to randomize separately for each cycle# Further^ because of 
a breach in security during the second training cycle, the 
administrative staff of the institution insisted that persons 
identified by them as security risks could not be included in 
the third, fourth, fifth and sixth cycles , 

Because of such modifications the quer,::ic)n arose as to 
whether the remaining 112 «o,„per .mentals and 110 controls are 
random samples and representative of the universe from which 

they were dra\-m* 

As may be seen by refereiri',:i?- to Table 19 the RYT sample 
is similar in most respects to the large sample of the general 
population of young offenders committed to Rikers (sland in 
1964. Despite difficulties and procedural changes it would 
appear that RYT subjects were reasonably representative of the 
general population of young adults in jail. 

Some differences should be noted t The number of Negroes 
in the general jail population is under represented in the RYT 
sample while the white population in jail is slightly over- 
represented, Such differences may have developed as one re- 
sult of criteria used in vselecting the group who would be 
offered training. These criteria may have eliminated some 



Individuals who were moat handicapped by corEditions of social 
and cultural disadvantap:®* 

A prerequisite for admission to HYT was a score on the 
IBM aptitude test which indiotited that the iiidividual. could 
utilize the training materialr-j that would be giviin him*. This 
requirement undoubtedly eliminated some individuals witii poor 
education and school experience. 

The overall Crade-level achievement of the RYT sample is 
hif?:her than the averajye in the reformatory sample# Thus^ only 



2% of the RYT f?roup had less than 6 years 
In. contrast 12% of the reformatory sample 
catey^ory. 



education# 

were included in thib 



Nr "rthelesbi ever thourf ' ”T subjects may have more ed- 
ucation and be a less handicapped t^roup in the jail populatioa, 
they had far less education than ordinarily would be considei'Ch:! 
appropriate for automatic data ox’oeessiny^ training. Fully a 
third of the P.YT subjects had not completed the Ku . .trade. 

AF.ain, as with thu reformatory proup, intei*.iRence , per so 
does not seem to be a major determinant of f^rade-ieve?*, achiev.^*- 
ment* The 10 score f of the 1' sanvaie aric' the j^eneral reforma- 
tory sainole arcs within a fev; points of each other# The mean 

* V 

10 score in HYT was 103. The mean score of the p:eneral pop- 
ulation sample was 08# 

There vfere no .sipnificant differences between the two 
samples with rer^arn to aptc. The median ape of RYT subjects 

Till in comparer 



was between 21 and 22# 



almost exactly with the 



median age of 21 for the general population. 

Some differences appear with raFai'd to tne distribution 
of offense patterns. One of the most critical differences 
is that thfc RYT sample has a smaller percentage of persons con- 
victed of drug violations. Such a difference might have been 
expected, since in the aarly days of the prciect, an attempt 
was made to limit tne number of drug offenders who were ad- 
mitted to the sample. It was felt that the problems of place- 
ment following training would he extreme. Subsequently this 
restriction was removed as it became clear that eliminating 
all drug users in the population would have wade it impossible 
to collect a sufficient sa5f..le for Sraining. 

A greater proper vioa of : ' ubiects ware oonvipt«.u of 
burglary than was true for the ge laral sample. This may be 
related to the higher percentagf 'f whites included in the 
RYT sample. Thera is a tendency for whites in tha general 
population to commit burglaries with greater frequency than 

Other ethn.ic Kroups* 

A comparison of earnings on the last :job bo: jve iai.1 in- 
dicates that RYT subject s have been earning less •' nan the . 
total admissions group, tlorer ar, when the RYT sample is 
diviJed into experimental and control groups a larger pro- 
portion of the experimental RYT boys have been earning under 
$40 per week on their last job. This difference favors the 
control group. The experimental group would have to make a 
larger increase in earnings as a result of the RYT training 
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to compensate for their aandi‘ 7 a.p<, 

Finally I approximat oly the same propcrt ions have served 
in the military* Tlie numbers in extha'?* p^roup are < 5 uits 
It xS interest xnpi to note thar of” ev'jry '•"our f'f'.rj, 

fenders has been rejected by the r?jilli:rirye cdmpar«iblo oalra 
is not available for RYT, hov/ever, it is obvious that these 
younpr men not only are not entering the v;crld of work< but are 
being rejected for other aventu:;‘.j of activity an well, 

d C on t ro 1 Q roup s on De mo fer an h £ c 
and BacKgrouncj^)at a 

On a majority of the demographic variaolet-. identified in 
the literature as possibli^. co*’reiat€s of recidivism, th<^ sta- 
tistical analysis of differences hf'tv-icn experimental and con- 
trol subjects indicates that the two groups are comparable in 
most respects, (Tables 7.0 - 42) 

The distributions of age, place of. birth, the number of 
years lived in Nev/ York City, ethnic group meirtbership and re- 
ligious affiliation are quite similar, (Tables 20, 21^ 9.2) 

The socio-economic background of the two groups appears 
essentially the same, f^uch, soclo-ecoriomici measures as father* s 
occupation, mother*.« occupation, the job classification of the 
narcnts, job claasif icdtion and earnings of the boys themselves 
prior to incarceration, and whether the boy lives alone or with 
parents dr relatives show no differences that are large enough 
to cause conccniu Variat.ion'? seem to be almost equally dis- 
:;ributed between the two qroup^, (f»oc Tables ?4*?5 -n 



TABLE 20 



Plac'? O ’ BirtJ! 



of RYT Subjecia (19Si») 





Place of Birth 


Experimental 
No. % 


Control 
No, % 


Total 
No . % 



New York City 
and State 


83 


70 


73 


60 


156 


fc. 


Puerto Rico 


12 


'10 


28 . 


23 


40 


17 


Other States 


20 


17 


. 17 


14 


37 


16 


Foreign Country 
including 
West Indies 


4 


3 


4 


s 


8 


'3 


TOTAL 


9 


U‘*» 


122 


. 100 


28 a 


IOC 




TABLE 21 










Length of 


Re^sidence in 


New Yoi^k 


city 






of 


RYT Subjects 


(1964) 










Years of 'f esidence 
In New York 


Exper 

No. 


imental 

% 


Contro. 
No . % 


Total 

No . V 


Entire Life 


81 


69 


73 


h'j 


154 


65 


Less than One Year 


1 


.9 


1 


.8 


2 


.8 


Two to Five Years 


4 


3 


5 


4 


9 


4 


Six to Ten Years 


10 


9 


11 


Q 


21 


9 


More than Ten Years » 
but not Entire Life 


21 


18 


31 


26 


52 


2 2 


TOTAL 


117 


99.9 


121 


99.0 


238 


100.8 
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TABLE 22 



^ tv i) li ^ 



Efj.siia Sroup Meubp 
of RYT Subje(3t.s (X9B>0 



Ethnic Group 


Experiiifien l*al Contt'ol 


’ 1 


feta 7 




Wo. 


% 


No , 




No. 




White 


^r 


39 


48 




39 


3S 


w 


Negro 


53 


44 


41 


33 


94 




Puerto Rican 


19 


.16 


35 


28 


S4 




Chinese 


1 


.8 


0 


0 


1 




TOTAL 


12H 


99.8 


12^ 


IOC 


244 


IfiC, 




TABLE 23 












Religious Affiliation 










of RYT Subjects 


(1964) 








Religious Group 


Experimental 


Control 


Total 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




Protestant 


46 


39 


37 


32 


83 


36 


Catholic 


67 


S7 


77 


68 


144 


62 


Jewish 


2 


2 


0 


0 


2 




Black Muslim 


2 


2 


0 


0 


2 


e V'> 


TOTAL 


1 7 

•ii. «L) 1 


IOC 


114 


100 


231 


09.0 
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TABLf! 

Home Living Arrangements 
of m Subjects (1964) 



Home Living 
Arrangements 


Experimental 
No« % 


Control 

No. % 


Total 
No. % 


Living Alone 


3 


3 


6 


5 


9 


4 


With Two Parents, 
Natural or one 
Natural , one 
Surrogate 


S8 


50 


53. 


49 


117 


49 


With one Parent Alone 3? 


32 


'31 


26 


68 


29 


With Relative as 
Head of Household 


10 


9 


13 


11 


■ 23 ■■■ 


10 


With Own Wife or 


Girlfriend 


3 


3 


7 


6 


10 


4 


With Male Friend, 
Guardian, Social 
Agency, Other 


5 


4 


5 


4 


10 


4 


TOTAL 


116 • 


101 


121 


XCl 


237 


100 



/ . 







ilK 



Occupations oi' 

of RYT Subjects (1964) 




Occupations of Father’s 


Eypcj-iffi; 

No. 


L'al 


Control 
No. ^ 






Laborer 


2S 


21 


u 


12 


HQ 




Operator, Grafts 


22 


19 


:i5 


32 


37 




Service, Household Work 


21 


18 


27 


22 


4S 


-• - 


Clerical, Sales 


5 


4 


s 


4 


iO 




Manager 


1 


.9 


1 


. 0 


? 


. S 


Technical 


4 


3 


13 . 


li 


17 




Unemplo^/ed, Invalid 


i} 


5 . 


. 10 


8 


16 




Other, Not Stated 


33 


28 


36 


30 


69 


2'i 

n 


TOTAL 


117 


98*9 


122 


99.6 


239 






TABLE 20 











Classification of Occupations of Fathers 
of RYT Subjects (19645 











Classificaltion 


Experimental 


Control 


Total 




No. % 


No. 


% No * %i 



Blue Collar 


57 


65 


48 


56 


105 


'61 


White Collar 


8 


7 


11 


13 


17 


10 


Services 


24 


28 


26 


31 


50 


29 



TABLE 27 

Classification of Oocupi-stions of 
Mothers of RVT Subjects (1964) 



Classification Experimental Control Total 

No. % No. % No. % 



Not Employed 


64 


60 


66 


58 


130 


59 


Blue Collar 


16 


15 


20 


18 


36 


16 


White Collar 


9 


8 


5 


4 • 


14 


6 


Services 


18 


17 


23 


20 


41 


19 


TOTAL 


107 


100 


114 


100 


221 


100 



TABLE 28 

Highest Grade of School Completed 
by KYT Subjects (1964) 



School Grade Experimental, Control Total 

Completed No. % No. % No. 



One- Si;: 


1 


.8 


3 


2 


4 


2 


Seven-Nine 


37 


31 


41 


33 


78 


32 


Ten-Twelve 


81 


67 


80 


65 


1.61 


66 


Thirteen-Sixteen 


1 


.8 


0 


0 


1 


.4 


TOTAL 


120 


99.6 


124 


100 


244 


100.4 
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TABLE 29 

Type of High School Attended 





by RYT Subjects 


(1964) 






X 


Type of High 


Experimental 


Control 


Total 


School 


No. 


% 


Wlf ■nl-t 


V 






Academic 


47 


39 


27 


22 


.7’4' 


C.! ^ 


Commercial 


■ -8 


7 


8 


6 


' 16. 


7 


Vocational 


27 


22 


49 


40 


76 


SI 


Not Stated 


39 


32 


40 


32 


7S 


32 


TOTAL 


121 


100 


124 


100 


246 


100 



• 




TABLE 30 






o 


' 


Present 


School Status 








-L 


of RYT 


Subjects (1354) 










Present School 


Experimental Control 


Total 




Status 


No. 


% No. % 


No. 


% 




Still Attending 


1 


.9 0 0 


1 


.4 




Dropout 


116 


99 116 100 


■ 2.3,2 


100 




TOTAL 


117 


99.9 116 100 


233 


100.4 





TABLE 31 

Occupation Held by BYT Subjects 
Immediately Prior to Incarceration 





Occupation 


Experimental 
No. % 


Control 
No. . 


Total 

No. % 



Laborer 


31 


26 


26 


21 


57 


24 


Operator, Crafts 


7 


6 


14 




21 


■9 


Services, Household 
Work 


32 


27 


22 


18 


54 


22 


Clerical, Sales 


18 


15 


24 


20 


42 


17 


Manager 


0 


0 


0 


u 


. 0 . 


0 


Technical 


1 


• 8 


8 


7 . 


9 


4 


Unemployed 


19 


16 


18 


16 


37 


15 


Other, Not Stated 


11 


9 


10 


e 


21 


9 


TOTAL 


119 


99. B 


122 


100 . 


241 


100 



TABI.E 32 

Classification of Occup^ition Held by HYT Subjects 
Immedic'.tely Prior to Incarceration 





Experimental 
No. % 


Con 

No. 


tv'Oi 

% 


Total 
No. % 


Blue Collar 


47 


45 


65 


57 


112 


51 


White Collar 


23 


2 2 


19 


17 


42 


19 


Services 


■34 


33 


30 


26 


64 


29 


TOTAL 


104 


100 


114 


100 


218 


99 
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TABLE 33 



Longest duration of Employment 
Prior to Incarceration 



Keported by BYT Subjects 


(1964) 








Duration of Position 


Ex'jsnir’imental 

No. % 


Contml 

No . 


Less than One Month 


25 


21 


• 25 


20 


1-S Months 


41 


35 


56 




6-12 Months 


21 


18 


1? 


It. 


1-10 Years 


9 


8 


12 


U 


Not Stated, Not Applicable 22 


19 


13 




TOTAL 


UB . 


101 


122 

f 


iOL 




TABLE 31 ; 








Comparison of Earnings at Last Employment 




Prior 


to Incarceration 


(1964) 








Earnings Per Week 


Experimental 


Control 




■ No. 


% 


No. 


% 


$40 or Less 


19 


21 


i.0 


10 


$41-$60 per Week 


43 


47 


50 


SO 


$Sl-$80 per Week 


23 


25 


29 


29 


$81- $100 per V/eek 


6 


7 


6 


6 


$i00 per Week or More 


0 


0 


5 


5 


TOTAL 


91 


100 


100 


100 
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Criminal History 

The delinquent and criminal history of the two groups is 
comparable in all essentials. (Tables 35, 36, 37) Aside from 
the fact that these tables demonstrate that background char- 



acteristics shared by experimentals and controls are suffic- 
iently alike so that research vax^iables can be tested, the thi’; 
to be observed is the extens^ty of the prior delinquent history 
Both experimental and control groups had extensive histories 



of delinquency as juveniles. 47.9% of the HYT Scinrole had ap- 
P^L^rod in Family Court . 59.2% ha d- at l east one ad*^udication 

youthful Offen der and 2 7.9% of the com \n«d kV? sarnola had 
exp^a^ience with the Juvenil- hid Bureau. Tn vc:.-f-hn not 

—KM— M l M l m ti m m mtrnmmrnm wi t '*«4waw»* ^ w w 

newcomers to police, court end correctional ocrvices. On the 
average they have spent fifteen months in confinement in some 
sort of juvenile institution prior to the arrest which led to 



their incarceration at Rikers Island, A majority also have 
been under probation supervision for extended perieds of time. 

Tables 38, 39 and 4u give further evidence tL^-. these 
youths are not newcomers to crime ana delinquency. For only 
one experimental subject and one control subject was this the 
first arrest. (Table 40) IS. 9% the sample hau au least 
one previous arrest, 57.14% had two or three prior arrests, 
and 26% had four or more prior ari’ests. These figures show 
that a large number of RYT subjects were identified as law- 
breakers at an earlier period. They have spent extended per- 
iods in juvenile institutions and in programs intended to 



prevent further delinquerr:!^ # they .-'jornmitted 

multiple misdemeanors and felonies, which reg?ulteci in arrest., 
prosecution, and commitment to jail as adults in a criminal 
court. An overwhelming majority, are repeaters* They have 
convicted of a wide variety of crimes. In t«jrms of the offense 
categories liated, and their , implication for c^'jciuty, -r/T 
subjects are representative of a serious problem for society 
at large. 

Offenses 

Most of the offenses for which RYT subjects were coaridtitv' 
to Rikers Island are distrihutet' equally ir two groups,. . 
There are minor differencas. The oscperimental group is in- 
dicated to have ei larger number 'f b-irglars 35 taKperimental 
subjects were convicted of burglary, only 19 controls were con- 
victed of this offense. The control group has a larger number 
convicted for possession and/or f>ale of drugs* In the eicperi- 
mental group B man v^ers convicted of drug sale, use, or pos- 
session. In the control group 10 were convisji'ed of similar 
offenses. All other offense categories ar*e approximately equal. 
Statistical significance of differences arai very small in every 
instance* It was on the basir of such findings that the orig- 
inal decision war made not to stratify for offense* However, 
subsequent analysis of data, particularly analysis of social 
case histories obtained in the follow-up study, indicate that 
3.t probably would be wiser to develop offense categories using 
case history as a critexdon ratherr tran convicted offense. 



. ^ r 



''i 




Many uncontrolled factors, such as trading a fx,tnlty plea in- 
return for a less serious charge by the prosecuting attorney, 
make convicted offense unreliable for most research purposes. 
Parole "marks^V as a measure of seriousness of offense history 
Table 42 pruvidas some additional ‘ interpretive material 



for assessing the degree of similarity between the control ar ' 
experimental groups with regard to seriousness of criminal 
tory and offense. For inmates who are undar indefinite 
tence, the Parole Commission has developed a system for de- 
ciding when a young offender- should be considered for Parole* 

$ 

After talking with the inmates and reviewinj- his ^-acord the 
Parole Commission assigii^i certain number of ‘»marhs*S roughly 
corresponding to of ■ hs that he mif-ht he ex- 

pected to remain in jail* '>’hc nmate 6 *jan ’'erase** some oi 
• these marks by *'gooci-time” (i. --*) by appropriate conforming 
behavior in jail and so may reduce the number of months he 
spends in conf inv^ment * The nu^Tl^^r of marks assi; aed at the 
outset can be taken as an index of the seriousn^Ji: of the of- 



fense h5.story as rated by the larole Conimission* Marks given 
inmates at Rikers range from approx.. uia';: >7 threcfi to thirty- 
six months, with a mean of 12-14 monthG. As may be observed 
from Table 42, there io no significant difference between eon 
trol and experimental groups on this measure* 

Educational Background 

Although parents and relatives of both experimental and 
control groups have less formal education than their boys, 
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parents of the control iis'OJp soaevj’uns Iocs than 

do parents of the experimental proup. Approximately 40% of th« 

I 

-parents and relati.ves of th^? experimental «roup and 60% of the 
parents and relatives of the control jxroup have educational 
•levels of ninth ffvade or lesse (Appendi-x B-.16)Houever ^ the* ed- 
ucational level attained by parents and ot. 

tiatical relationship to the educational level attained by tht' 

boys • 

Almost all experimental and control aubjoei^ are sciooi 
dropouts (See Table 30). Only one cubject aiid 

none of the controls were s:XIl in schoo;^. at c:.sMi of arre«>'ib<* 
When they last attenaed sohocl, however, a lar,i;>^r perc« 

,(38»0'l) of the .experimeritaX gi'Oup Jia > beem rolio;.- r^^' academic 
hijs^h school curricula (Table 2 ) us compared to 21*7^ of the 
controls* Conversely, 39* S% of the controls had beon in voc- 
ational schools as compared with 22*3% of the experimenta-- 

subjects. This clffe 7 *<rnce i- the type of hip;h sc 5oi attended 
is sii^tn if leant at the .025 level. 

Differences in Birthplace of Parc-iit or 



The-re are sii^nificant differences (p = .05) wi'ih regarc* 
to place of bir-l'h of the purenc or relative. (See Table 43) 

A larger number of the parents or re3.atives of experimental 
subjects were borrj in the Southern States. (36.9% experimental 
and 23.08% con'crol). In the control group more parents and 
relatives are of Puerto Rican extraction. (27,4% controls as 
contrasted v*lth 0,3% 'Vxperimentais) Ilov/fsver, there is no • 



evidence in our data to that these differences in 

place of birth of parent or relative had a S'/Btematic in- 
fluence on experimental or control subjects with rey^ard to 
major research variables* That is, there is no statistically 
significant relationship batw^eu birthplace of parent and 
subsequent return to jail on the part of the boy. 

Comparison of Pre-training Scoreo on Objective Teats 

Finally, there were no significant differences to be 
noted when RYT experimental subjects were compared with RYT con 
trol subjects on objective tests administered before training 
began. The mean and s^tand -d deviation j o ’ exc>irimontal and 
control scores for IBM aptitude, Gates Reading Grade r*vcl, 
and Gates Speed of Readiiir, . ;cabulary and Comprehension and 
Beta 10 scores, are reported in Table 44. 






TABLE 35 

KYT Subjetvcs with ci 
Family Court. Recorc (1964) 



Juvenile Aid 
Record 



E>;perinien1:al Control 

j.^o. % 






o 















Family Court Record 


Experimental 

No. 


Control 
No. % 


Total 

No. 


Yea 




56 47 


60 


4S 


11'^ 




No 




64 '53 


62 


51 


•I2e 


C,} 




TOTAL 


120 100 


122 


100 


242 


i;h. 






TABLE 36 


• 












RYT SuLjer::':-^ ^ 


with 






' 




Yov^t! 


■iful '•■er Record (1964'/ 










^ I Jliliri ]Tf-- 










Youthful, 

Record 


Of lender 


ExnerimeJilil 
No % 


Control 

No. % 


Total 
No. % 

!s. 


Yes 




77 64 


67 


54 


144 


53 


No 




43 . 36 


56 


45 


99 


41 




TOTAL 


120 100 


123 


99 


243 


100 






TABLE 37 














RYT BuLjects 


with 










• Juvenile Aid Record (1964) 









) 



Total 

No. 




Yes 


34 28 


34 


28 


68 


28 


No 


m 12 


89 


72 


175 


72 ' 




•■ ■'VT'V’' ^ i» 1^'^* 


'•73 


jOO 


243 






i ■< 1 '. 
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TABLE 40 

Arrest Record for RYT Sub;jects 
From Age 16 <1964) 



Arrest Record 


Experimental 
No. » 


Control 
No. % 


Total 

No. 


% 


None 


1 


.9 


1 - 


.8 2 


.8 


One 


■ 19 


16 


19 16 


.33 




Two-Three 


74 


03 


62 52 


136 


S7 


Four-Five 


23 


19 


30 25 


53 


22 


Six or More 


1 


.9 


8 7 


9 


4 


TOTAL 


118 


99.8 


120 100 


.S 238 


39.8 


' 




TABLE 


Ml 






Oomparison 


of Offer' s '3 


ading to Incarceration 




of Experimental 


am' Jontrol Subjects 


(1964) 




Offenses 






Experimental 
No. % 


Control 
No. 't 



Mai. Mischief, Wayward Minor, 
Youthful Offender 

Assault, Carnal Abuse, Murder, 
Homocide, Manslaughter, Rape 

Robbery 

Burglar’s tools, Burglary, 

Unlawful Entry 

Forgery, Grand Larceny, Rece5-ving 
Stolen Property 

Petit Larceny 

Drugs (Incl.sale 8 possession) 

Arson, Dangerous Weapon, Resisting 
or Interferring with Arrest 

Non-Support, Violation of Proba- 
tion, Unlawful Assembly 

I'U'j'AL 



5 


4 


4 


4 


22 


19 


19 


18 


4 


3 


6 


6 


35 


30 


19 


18 


33 ■ 


29 


31 


29 


7 


6 


10 


9 


5 


.4 


10 


9 


1 


.9 


9 


8 


3 


3 


6 


0 


115 


98.9 


108 


101 
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Comparison of Marks Given During Incarceration 

for Experiment.^! and Co-afcrol Subyacts ’1964) 



Marks 


Given Experiinertal 

No. % 


Control 
No. % 


Total 
No. % 


3-5 


7 


6 


3 


sj 


10 


5 


6-8 


10 


9 


11 


11 


21 


iO 


9-11 


18 


16 


22 


22 


40 


13 


12-14 


33 


29 


30 


29 


63 


29 


15-17 


28 


25 


19 


19 


47 


22 


18-20 


12 


11 


8 


8 


20 


9 


21-36 


4 


4 


9 


9 


13- 


6 




TOTAL 11.2 


1C 9 


102 


ibt 


214 


100 


' 




table 43 












Pirthplact 


^ ii Rf] jt'ive Rei’:!Don8ible 








for 


RYT Subjcfii; 


(1964) 






Place 


of Birth 


Experimental 


Control 






No 


i 


% 


NOv . 





Northeast States » incl. NYC 

Southern States 

Puerto Rico 

Europe, West Indies 

U.S. (Other than Northeast 
and South) , Other 



37 

31 

7 

6 



44 

37 

8 

7 



8 



^ 1 

A. X 



25 

6 



42 

23 

27 

7 



TOTAL 



3 

84 



4 

100 



1 

91 



X 



100 



p=.05 

dfs4 
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The Reduction of Recidivism in P. VT 



1 



A comparison of RYT subjects who coffimitted new 
for which they were returned to jail or' sentenced to state 
or federal prisons reveals that half (62%) of the experi*- 
mentals stayed out of jail and/or prison, while only 
one-third (34%) of the controls stayed out of such institu- 
tions during the first year after x'»j}eas » This iinding, 
which is statistically si f , cant at a .01 level, indJ 'ates 
that KYT Wsis effective in reduci .>g recldivii,»m. (Table 45) 
This 18 percent difference bet»- ' en experimentals and controls 
Is most impressive considering the previous records of crime 
and recidivism in these two groups, the complexity and 

massive character of th^-i problem being challenged -ind the 
/ 



limitations and operational difficulties of the project itself. 



Consider that a 20 week training program supported by an 
irregular and faltering placement t-nd al'i'crcare program had 
to overcome the effects of socl«' 1 and economic disadvantage 
and discrimination, family and neighborhood disorganization 
and extended personal histories of school failure, juvenile 
delin<iuency and crime. Without help, two out of the three 
selected control group were returned to jail. 









TABLE 45 

RVT Subjects Returned to Jail or Prison 
Within 12 Months After Release 
from New York City Reformatory on Pikers Island 



mru'mt 

tr,T>4W»-» 



Returned to 



Control 



Jail 


or Prison 


Mo. 


% 


No. 


% 


Yes 


• 


54 


48 


.73 


. 66 


No 




58 


52 


37 


34 




TOTAL 


112 


100 


110 


100 



p=.di 
dfs 1 



Some of the ntui’v «^roup were released in January 1964 
and were in the community for almost 3 years at the time of 
follow up. The majority had been released two to three 
years. At least one year had elapsed between release and 
follow up for all subjects. The last man releasc'd, an 
experimental group subject, was released in January 1966. 

The shortest length of time between release and reincarcera- 
tion was one weeki 11 men v^ere back in jail within three 
months. Another group of 37 stayed out of jtiii or prison tor 
a period of four to nine months before committing crimes that 
resulted in reincarceration. An additional 43 kept their 
freedom for ten to fifteen months, 20 more returned after 
16-21’ monthd, and finally, S others returned after 22-24 



o 



if* 



months of f..»eedom. Mora than half of th?s t^tal RYT 

sample were back in jail or prison within two years of 
their release from Rikcrs Island* Out of these 119 for 
whom elapsed time records wer^ available, 9% returned in 
three months,. 40% in nine ?6% in fifteen months, 

92% in twenty-one months, and 98% in twenty-four months* 
the Reduction of Recidivism Among Dru,^ Users 

The RYT follow up study was able to obtain verified 
data from official records on 222 out of a total possible 



240 cases. The 18 missing cases were definite sentence 

* » . 
cases in which there was no Xegj.1 b.^s.i.3 for r-eviGW or 

follow up by offici' l & ;fe '^c;:les ai cer the person had ^"'sn 



released from 

Of the total 222 ver'afie ^ cases, 79 were identified as 
drug users; 29 of these were in the experimental group and 
50 were in the control group. 

In mosi. of these cases the legal basis for commitment 
to Rikera Island at the time of tha study was no. becaU8<a 
of a conviction on a drug charge. In follow up interviews, 
however, several of the hoyi^; revealed that their thefts 
often were related to 'he need to obtain money to buy drugs 



TABLE 46 

History of Bi-ug Use Reported by RYT Subjects 
and Type of Drug Used (1964) 



History of Drug Use 



Expe:.’ii»iental Control 

Ho. % No. % 



No History 

Heroin, Morphine, Cocaine 
Hari Juana 

Barbiturates, Bromides 

Demoral, Methadone, Benzadrine 
Amphetamine, Peyote, L.S.D. 



89 74 



61 



SO 



16 13 



46 



38 



8 



7 



6 



5 



5 



4 



5 



4 



2 



2 



3 



2 



TOTAL 



120* 101 121* 99 



p«.odi 

dfssH 

Totals include users reporting extensive use of 
wore than one drug. 

Thus, while only 4 percent of the experimental group 
5 »nd only 9 percent of the control group actually had been 
convicted of sale, possession or use of drugs, (Table 46) 
L^&cial case history information revealed that approximately 
of the experimental group had used drugs and. that 49% 
..rf the control group had a similar prior history. 

'^n addition, 13 percent of the experimental group had used 
i Morphine or Cocaine, compared with 38% of the 




o 
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the point of view of making vaVid comparisons between 
the experimental and control groups such difierennes must 
be kept in mind. They underline the danger of using 
convicted offense as a major criterion for selection of 
subject populations. 

TABLE 4? 

Age at Which Drugs were First Used 
Reported by RYT Subjects (13S45 



Age at First Drug Use 


Experimental 

No. 




Control 

No. -y 


0-15 Years 


7 


24 




X2 


24 


16-18 Years 


il 


38 




28 


56 


19-20 Years 


( 

u 


31 




7 


14 


21 Years or More 


3 


3 




0 


0 


Unknown 


i 


3 




■ 3 


6 


TOTAL 


29 


99 




50 


100 




TABLE 48 










Frequency 


with Vlhich 


Drugs 


were 






Used at Time of First 


Drug 


Use 






as Reported by R/T Subjects f 


19 6 M) 




Frequency 


Exper ti.iental 
No. % 




Control 
No. ■ %, 


Irregular 


6 


20 




9 


18 


Every Day 


4 


14 




14 . 


28 


Unknown 


19 


65 




27 


54 


TOTAL 


23 






SO 


100 




.r-. 






TABLE 49 

Frequency of Drug Use 
Just Prior to Incarceration 
Reported by RYT Subjects (1964) 



Frequency 


■ E?:perir 


Liynxa? 

% 


Control 
No. t 


Irregular 


1 


3 


10 


2d 


Every Day 


9 


31 


30 


60 


Unknown 


19 


. 65 


IQ . 


20 


TOTAL 


29 


, 100 


50 


iOD 


Most of the "<VT Subj i 


who used drugs reported 


that 


they started afte-' aj e lu. /'ie There 

evidence that the Mxperimrntals as a group are 


is some 
more recently 






and heavilv addi'pd; a larger percentage of experimental; 
began us In, '/in t/e 19-21 age. period. Tables 48 end 49 also 
clear Iv. nnow f.J shift from irregular first use L'o regular 
every day use /hat might be expected in reporting on an 
addiction, s/wever, interpretation of these latter tables 
must be cau^-ous because of missing daca anci amalj. numbard*. 

The f that more addi^cts are in the contro.l Rroup 
might accJxxxt for part of the differential rate of return 
to jail /or experimentals and controls* Addicts have a 
high r//e of recidivism and are more likely to be identified 
and a^ested after committi.ng a crime. However^ separate 
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analysis of rscidivism of drug f«i.ers; osid non-drng users 
indicates that the finding of reduced recidivism in the 

experimental group also holds for drug users. (Tables 

, > 

SO ( SI) 

tabu: se 

Recidivism of RYT Experimental 
and Control Sub-jects Using Drugs (1966) 



Drug 



Return to Jail 


Experimental 

No. 


■Control 
No . 


Yes 


16 


55 


40 . 80 


No 


13 


45 


10 20 


TOTAL 


V 9 


100 


50 100 




TABLE’ 51 







Recidivism of RYT Experimental 
and Control Subjects Non-Dm, Users (196fi) 



Return to Jail 



Experimental Control 

Ho. . % Ho. 



Yes 

No 



38 


46 


32 


54 


45 


54 


27 


46 






TOTAL 



83 



100 



59 



100 






vm^n ejqu'^ri mentals and . controls are compared with 

■'^<arard tu ;peci.divism and druF use, -80% of the drup” users 

in the control proup are found to be recidivists and have 

returned to iail. In contrast, only 55% of the drup users 

in the exocriinental proup have returned to iaii • ’Onlv 1 

out 5 druf/ users in the control t-i oup managed to stay 

out of iaili but 45% , or nearly 1 out of 2 drup 

* ' ■ * 

p?*.ven ’"‘"T traininp and services maintained themselves in 
tlv .3 cowiMuriity and did not return to iail durinp the period 
-evo", n’i by the study.* The difference between those ‘ 

portions is sipnif leant at a .05 level confidence. At 
the same time, the difference in recidivism between experi- 
mentcil non-drup users and. cin 'co,l. non-drup users is not sta- 
tistically sipni* leant l! ourh 5n the same direction. 

The overall implication of these ^.Indinps is that the 
'rrr prorram may have had the preate st effect on a sub-proup 
hxi the eKDerimental population who were least likely to 
succeed 5 (i.e.) the drup addict. 

The K^feet of on f^ubjects ^rom Different rdiioational 
Backpround 

nr! the earlier analys*^' c* random iz at ir>n and d.i.stnb.u— 
tion Bubieetfi uitn control and exserimental proups it 

noted th ’”'" a .larper porcentare o’” control proiip subnects 
'' me from vocational-commercial hiph schools. (Table 29) 



U 
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u 



'C*'. !r» ph s in ^'lew York Citv often are used as 



"continuation" schools for persons having difficulty in 
academic high schools.. They also tend 1:0 rec«iv*. a dis- 
proportionate number of the socially maladjusted management 
problems from other schools. As with the drug users, such 

an over representation of whnt might be problem eases ^ 
could increase the possibility of finding more recidivism 
in the control group. However, this possible contingency 
is not supported by the resuits of ah analysis of recidivi. 
and high school background. Instead, the data lenu to 
suggest that RYT training has somewhat greater irapaoL on 
these boys. (Tables 52 6 53) This, again, tends to ^ ^ 
suggest that RYT was more r motive y/xt . 
greatest handicaps. 

TABLE 5/. 

Recidivism of RYT Experimental and Control Subjects 
Coming with Vocational High School Background (1966) 



Vocational 



Return to Jail 



Experimental 

No. % 



Control 
No. ^ 



Yes 

No 



TOTAL 



11 


37 


33 


66 


19 


F3 


17 


34 


30 


100 


50 


100 






TABLE S3 



of 'RYT EiipN-'Z'iiaer.tal and CoAtroi 

v?f l:h Academic High School Background (1966) 



irr r-a « *i*«r i 



Academic 



Return to daii 


i.i'Uiiiti-1 i'iilil't&l 

■ ' No. . % • 


oOi » 

No. 


TiOl 

% 


Yen 


'24 ■ 


55 


16 


70 


))^o. • 


20 


45 


7 


30 


TOTAL 


' 44 


100 


23 • 


100 





> '* fl 










The Effect of RYT on Return to Jail ai8 Measured by Chan p;eB in 

• ' t^re'dict^ ' ' yr-T -i-nnn r-i rr it,-,—. - n n 

In order further to test the implication that RYT mi/?ht 
have an effect on the "worst” sef?ment of the experimental T^roup 
and a less effect on "better” candidates, multiple regression 
coefficients using return to jail as a dependent variable were 
computed for 1$ categories of pre-training demographic infor- 
mation* Six of these categories correlated well enough with 
the dependent variable to have predictive value. These cor-? 
relations are shown in Taible 54. 

TABLE 54 

Multiple Correlations Between 
Recidivism and Six RYT Demographic Variables 

Independent Variables Experimental Control 



Years of Residence in New York 


,55 


.67 


Highest Grade Achieved 


.74 


.82 


Number of Days Spent in Commitments 
From Family Court 


.49 


.62 


Number of Days Spent in Commitments 
as a Youthful Offender 


.70 


.79 


Number of Arrests Since Age 16 


• 19 


.14 


Number of Marks Assigned by Parole 
Commission 


.44 


.37 



Beta weights were computed for each of these categories 
and a single weighted score was derived for each subject in the 
sample. Experimental and control groups were separated and 
ranked from lowest predicted recidivism score to highest 
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Predicted High Recidivism 



predicted recidivism score# The upper 50 percent of experi** 
mentals vere compared with the upper 50 percent of controls# 

The lower 50 percent of each f^roup was compared with the 
lower 50 percent of the other ^.roup# The results tend to 
support the hypothesis that RYT was most effective with sub- 
jects having the greatest potential for recidivism. When they 
are compared on actual return to jail significant differences 
appear in the numbers of experimentals and controls with pre- 
dicted high recidivism^ scores. Two-thirds of the RYT trainees 
having a background and social history which is most highly cor- 
related with recidivism do not commit further crimes and do not 
return to jail after RYT* On the other hand» 55. percent of the 
controls with similar predisposing background and social his- 
tory do commit further crimes and return to jail. (Table 55). > ) 

Finally, there is no significant difference in actual return 
to jail between experimentals and controls with predicted low 
recidivism scores. (Table 56) 

TABLH 55 




Comparison of Actual 6 Predicted 
Recidivism of RYT subjects With High Predicted 

Recidivism Scores 

Actiu’l Recidivism 



Yes 



Mo 





No. 


% 


No. 


% 


ITpper 
of Experi- 
mental Group 


20 


33 


40 


66 


upper 
of Control 
Group 


34 


55 

■ 


28 


45 


TOtAl.^ 

' 




"T3 





7 .^/ 



X^= 4.8775 
p = >.05 
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Predicted Low Recidivism 



tabu: 56 

Comparison of Actual 6 Predicted Recidivism 
of RVT Subjects With Low Predicted Recidivism Scores 

Actual Recidivism 





I 

Mo. 1 * 


No.. 


%• 


Lower 50% 
of 

Kxperi- 

mental 

Group 


33 


55 


27 


45 


“tower ^5^ 
of 

Control 

Group 


41 


66 


21 


33 


TOTALS 


74 




48 





I.ISOS 
p a >7.9 



This finding way be accounted for by the fact that for 
' subjects with a low risk of recidivism a training program 
has a smaller ranRe of opportunity to demonstrate an impact* 

It is only when subjects, have hipth potential recidivism scores 
that an impact can be shown clearly. It is harder to demon- 
strate improvement when the differences between improvement 

and current status are small. 

Nevertheless, this evidence, taken in conjunction with 
the findinj?: of improvement in experimental Rroup drup, addicts 
and subjects with vocational high school background tends to 
confirm the position that the experimental program was most 
effective with those subjects with the "worst” histories. 




The propcram was not able to move all boys into middle 
class 1obs. However, the jobs that were obtained were far 
superior to those generally obtainable by the lowest segment 
of the group* This »’break” may have been a significant fac- 
tor for them* The sub-groups making up this lowest segment 
are those for whom few vocational services are available* 

Drug addicts and persons with serious and extensive criminal 
records have few places to turn for an opportunity to work, 
even in dead-end jobs* 

The Effectiveness of HYT in Developing Mew Opport.un.itiee.^A^ 
t^e 1/prid ' 

One of the major questions posed by the project was con- 
cerned with whether trainees could be placed in jobs where 
they would have a chance to use IBM skills once they had been 
learned. An analysis of work opportunities available in the 
companies that hired experimental and. control sub;iects in- 
dicates that RYT was successful in developing entrys into the 
world of work which were not available to control subjects* 
(Bee Table 57). Seventy-one percent of the experimentals 
worked in companies using automated data processing techniques 
as contrasted with 16 percent of the controls* 

Twenty-six percent of the experimentals were in business 
where small electronic data processing departments were in- 
■ volved (small departments were defined as those having less 
‘ than 10 employees engaged in data processing); 25% were in bus 
inesses in which 10 to 50 employees were engaged in data pro- 
cessing work and approximately 20% of the employers of 
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TABLH 57 



The Murnber of Employees in 
Electronic Data Processinfj in Or^^anizations 
Hiring RYT Subjects as Reported By Employers 



HUMBER rw ELECTRONIC 
DATA PROCEBDINC 


nXPERIMENTAL 
No, , % 


CONTROL. 

No. % 


Under 10 


18 


26 


2 


8 


O 

1 

O 


17 


25 


1 


4 


50 - 100 


3 


4 


1 


4 


Over 100 


11 


16 


0 


0 


None 


10 


28 


22 


S5 


TOTAL 


68 


99 


26 


101 ' 


21.17 

p a .001 




• 







experimental cases had larp'e electronic data processings div- 
isions which enfrap^ed more than 5 0 employees# 

These differences between the kinds of business in which 
experimental and control groups were employed is a direct re- 
sult of the fact that RVT job developers tried to develop jobs 
in organizations where the IBM traininpr of the experimental 
jajroup would be applicable. However, despite the fact that 
there were electronic data processing? activities available in 
the businesses where the boys were employed, only 28% of the 
experimental proup actually were employed in work that was 
directly related to the IBM operations of the company. (Table 58) 



* 
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TAIUJ.: 5« 

HmpXovwr to npuntlon oP Wh«tli«r 

Work Trainee Wao Hired to Perform was Related 
to IBM Operations in the Orptanization 

Control 





• NO. 


% 


No> 


% 


Yes 


23 


23 


0 


.0 


No 


56 


71 


1 


3 


Not Applicable 


1 


2 


36 


97 


TOTAW 


80 


101 


37 


IDp 



X^= 101.24 

p ~ ^ . 0 0 1 

TABIX 59 

Employer Response to Question as to Whether 
Traininpr Received in RYT was Relevant, for Work 

He was Hired to Perform 



Experimental 



Control 





No. 


% 


No, 


% 


'lot Applicable 


56 


71. 


37 


100 


-lired for Work 
Indirectly Re- 
lated to IBM 


9 


11 


0 


0 


Tired for Work 
?>pecif ically 
delated to IBM 


15 


18 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


80 


100 


37 


100 



O 






X s 7,79 
p 2 <_,025 

In other words, many of the boys found iobs through contacts 
developed by RYT job developers, but were employed in tasks f ^ 
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that did not use the machine training!:* In some cases, the em* 
ployers felt that the level of trainin^^ acquired by the trainees 
was still below that needed to enter into a full time worki.nr. 
job in KDP, In these instances, however, RYT trainees usually 
were not regarded as much different than other trainees in the 

company at these entry- levels. 

Althoup:h the boy was not considered immediately elij?ible 

\ 

for placement in the data processing unit, the job in which he 
was placed was regarded by th^ employer as a stepping stone 
into the data processing activities of the company. (Bee 
Table 59). 

Further analysis of data from the ©inpioyer interviews 
indicates that RYT training and iob development often had a 
beneficial effect on job placement even when IBM placements 
were not made. Regardless of the actual requirements of a 
position or whether or not there was a potential for future 
utilization of IBM machine skills, 24% of the employers of 
trainees indicate that the fact that the boy had received 
training influenced their decision to hire. (Table 60). To 
a degree, the report of training helped offset feelings about 
hiring an ex-offender and school dropout. Furthermore, in 
0% of the job placements, a special opening was developed 
specifically to give the trainee a chance. (Table 61). While 
this percentage is small, it contrasts dramatically with the 
100% situation facing the control group; no special consider- 
ation was forthcoming for controls. They, were hired only for 
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existing, job openinjKS* (See Table 61)* Ninety-one percent 
of the. employers of control group subjects say that they 
hired the boys simply because they were short. of help and 
the qualifications of the applicant were adequate for the 
job* In contrast, 56% of the experimental group subjects 
were hired primarily because of shortage of staff# (Table 
62)# Finally, 27% of the employers of experimental group 
subjects indicate that RYT job placement personnel stimulated 
a feeling of civic responsibility which motivated them to 
hire ex-offenders# Only 3% of the employers of control group 
members were so motivated. 

t • 

TABLE 60 

The Extent to V/hich RYT Training . 

Influenced Hiring Decision as Reported by Employers 



INFLUENCE OF TRAINING 


nXPl’RIMENT 


CONTROL 




No. 


% 


No « % 


Yes 


20 


24 


0 0 


No 


63 


76 


0 0 


TOTAL 


83 


100 


0 0 


TABLE 61 








Number of New Jobs Developed 


for 




RYT and Existing Job Openings 


as Reported by 


Employers 




EXPERIMENT 


. COHTROl, 




No. 


% 


No • % 


New Job Developed Epecif icallv 








for RYT 


7 


8 


0 0 


Hired for Existing Job Opening 


76 


92 


37 100 


TOTAL 


83 


100 


37 100 



■ ' ) 



L) 
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TABLE 62 

Reasons for Hirinf^ RYT 
Subjects as Reported by Employers 



REASONS FOR HIRINro EXPERIMENT CONTROL 

No* % No» ' % 



Felt it was civic duty 


22 


27 


1 


3 


Short of help* qualified 


applicant sold self, friend, 
relative 


45 


56 


29 


91 


Combination, not known, 
other 


l*^ 


17 


2 


6 


TOTAL 


81 


100 


32 


100 



The Effect of Training and Placement on Social Mobility 

The kind of obtained by RYT trainees fostered social 

mobility# Forty*»ei;yht percent of the experimental ^roup were 
in white collar jobs# Only 18% of the controls were in white 
collar occupations# 

TABLE 63 

Job Classification of Entry Level 
Jobs for RYT Subjects as Reported by Employers 



EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 

No# ^ No# % 



Blue collar 
White collar 
Service 

TOTALS 

11.21 

p = < .005 



36 


43 


30 


. 79 


40 


48 


7 


18 


7 


8 


1 


.3 


83 


99 


38 


100 





1 



Th^re are also differences in the type of occupations 
held by experimental and control f^roups* Thirty-one percent 
of the .experimental j^roup are employed as laborers while 60% 
of the control group are laborers^ 29% of the experiment als 
hold operator and technical type positions which contrasts 
sharply wich but 6%» of the controls so employed* In part, 
this difference is directly .related to the IBM training and 
placement received by the experimentals (See Table 64), The 
statistical significance of the differences in this table is 
nearly *0^25* 

tabu: 6 4 

Occupational Classification 
of RYT Jobs Reported by Employers 



O 



OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICaITION 


experiment 

No* % ^ 


COHTROL 
Mo. % 


Laborer 


24 


31 


21 


60 


Operator, technician 


22 


29 


2 


6 


Managerial, clerical 


27 


35 


10 


29 


Other, Sales 


4 


5 


2 


. 6 


TOTAL 


77 


100 


35 


101 



Control boys are rated by their employers at the point of 
employment as being above average m qualification for entry 
jobs* This appears to be due to the fact that the jobs them- 
selves are less demanding, and that the control group are a 
selected group* It will be remembered that all RYT subjects 
were screened from the general population of the institution 

/ . / 
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and wera able to pass the IBM aptitude test and had at least 
an avoraRfl score on an intelligtence test. Since a lar^e num- 
ber of the general population in the jail were unable to pass 
the aptitude test and others scored too low on the IQ test to 
be included in RYT, it is probable that the control group was 
above average for the jobs sought. In contrast, after the 
first meeting with the RYT trainee, a number of employers in- 
dicated that they thought the young man was less able than 
.the average candidate for the job. Thus, 14% of the employers 
anticipated that the boy might have some trouble with routine 
work because of educational deficiencies or lack of infor- 
mation. However, skill training, per se, was not at issue, 
a larger number of employers anticipated that the trainee 
would have more difficulties with the circumstances and con- 
ditions of work than with the skill requirements. (Table 66) 
Thus, 13% expressed the idea that the trainee's attitudes 
and beliefs about work and his habits of work might create 
difficulties for him in the job. Hine percent of the em- 
ployers were concerned that some difficulties with super- 
visors might occur and 6% anticipated that the particular 
trainee might have difficulty in getting along with fellow 
workers. 

. On the whole, it would appear that the entry-level skill 
provided by training was enough to open entry level jobs. 
Social training was still inadequate. Interviews with the 
employers of the experimental group indicated that 27% of the 



experinental subjecte had skills which were hijrher than avaf- 
affe for tht job for which the trainee was hired# Seventeen 
percent of the group were rated as having average skill and 
56% were rated as having lower than ordinary skills# (Table 
65)# Related’ to the importance of job placement is the fact 
that <56% of the experimental group were hired ^ regardless of 
being rated lower in skills' than is usually required for the 
position# Similarly .50% were rated lower in education ^ .,67% 
were lower in speech and 58% were lower in appearance than 
average and were still hired# In the case of the control 
group! the employers do not rate anyone as having lower skills 
or lower education. They do indicate that about 9% of the 
control population are rated lower in speech and HI lower in 
appear^ce than is characteristic of persons occupying the 
position for which they were hired# 

TABLE 65 

Comparison by Employers of RYT 
Subjects With Average Candidates for Jobs 
Experimental Group Only 





— ITOTJER’ 

Than Average As Average 
No. . % No# % 


liOWBR TOTO:'""" 

Than Average 

Wo. % No. ft 


Skills 


in 


27 


12 


17 


40 


56 


71 


100 


Education 


12 


18 


22 


32 


34 


50 


68 


100 


Speech 


14 


21 


8 


12 


44 


67 


66 


100 


Appearance 


23 


34 


5 


7 


39 


58 


67 


99 



TABLE 65 (Cont'd.) 

Control Group Only 

HIGHER SAME LOWER . TOTAL 

Than Avaraj^e As Average Than Average 
no* % No, % NOt t No# % 



Skills 


20 


83 


4 


17 


0 


0 


24 


100 


Education 


17 


81 


4 

% 


19 


0 


0 


21 


100 


Speech 


14 


61 


7 


30 


2 


9 


23 


100 


Appearance 


14 


58 


9 


37 


1 


4 


24 


99 



These ratings by the employers are correlated with their 
evaluation of the kind of jobs for which the subjects were 
hired. Thus, when employers describe the normal entry re- 
quirements for jobs of the experimental and control groups 
further differences appear* The job requirements described 
by employers of experimental subjects clearly Indicate that 
their entering level jobs required basic skills not required 
■pf the control subjects, (23% of the experimental subject 
jobs were rated as requiring basic skill as contrasted with 
only 3% of the control jobs. The significance of this dif- 
ference is at a ,025 level of confidence). Similarly, 32% 
of the experimental jobs are rated as requiring high school 
level education and only 18% of the control jobs are so rated. 
(Table (66). 

With regard to physical ability, control group employers 
require more from their employees. In this instance, 22% of 



the control group eitiployars indicate that physical ability 
is an imjortant factor and only 5% of the exper^ental group 
are concerned with physical ability# This difference is sig- 
nificant at a «.025 level (actually the x^»6.27). This dif- 
ference is probably indicative of an ei^phasis in the control 
group on the necessity for a strong back in performing some 

of. the labor requirements of the job# 

A number of other lesser order differences are consistent 
with these observations with x'egard to the nature of the jobs 
obtained by experimentals and controls. Thus, there is a 
tendency to require an ability in the experimental group to 
meet and deal with the public (17% for the experimental group 
contrasted with 6% for the control group) . There is also a 
tendency to require somewhat higher level of mechanical ab- 
ility (19% for the experimental and 8% for the controls) and 
for a greater need for verbal ability (38% for the experi- 
mentals and 23% for the controls). In an overall evaluation 
of the data in this table, it is probably as instructive to 
note the negative responses as the positive responses* The 
general impression is that a comparison of control 'and exper- 
imental jobs reveals that the jobs of the experimental group 
are somewhat more demanding and seem to involve more social 
preparation, more education and higher level skills, and 
offer more potential for promotion. On the whole, however, 
for all the fact that they apparently have greater potential 
for growth and' opportunity, they are still a fairly low level 
type of job when compared with the job market at large# 



TABLE 66 

Entering Requirements of 



RYT Jobs as 


Reported 


by 


Employers 








Requiretnent s No . o f <^s 

of Job Rated 


Experimen-T^ 
No. % 


No* of Jobs 
Rated 


Control 
,No. ■ 




Willingness 
to work 83 


11 


13 


36 


5 


14 


N.R. 


Ambition B 
Initiative 


\ 

2 


2 




1 


3 


N.S. 


Basic skills at 
entry level 


i9 


23 




' i ■ 


3 


ps < .026 


Responsibility S 
stability 


4 


5 




3 


8 


N.S. 


Get alonf? with 
people 


9 


11 


• . 


4 


11 


N.S.- 


Hi^h school level 
of education 

V, 


27 


32 




7 


18 


p=.2S 


Mental alertness 


17 


20 


• 


10 


27 


M.S. 


Good appearance 


9 


11 




7 


19 


N.S. 


Physical ability 


4 


5 




8 


22 


p= <.025 


Literacy 


38 


46 




19 


53 


N.S. 


Clerical 


I*/ 


20 


/ * 


5 


14 


N.S. 


Meet public 


14 


17 




2 


6 


p=.25 


Follow instructions 


7 


8 




7 


19 


ps.2S 


Mechanical 


16 


19 




3 


8 


ps.25 


Arithmetic 


18 


22 




6 


17 


N.S. 



Verbal abilities 



8 2 3 



30 



36 



p:^.25 



Socia:. and rinviromnental Problems 

mmmmmrnmimmm m m i 

?t 08 t of the RYT population returned to live in the same 
nei^Thborhood from. which they had come before their incarcer- 
ation* (Table 67). Nearly 84% of the total RYT sample re- 
turned to the exact neij^hborhood from which they had come to 
jail. Contrary to expectations many of them had lived in that 
nei^rhborhood for an extended period of time. (See Table 68). . 
Thus, 64% of the experimcntals and 67% of the controls had 
lived in the same neipfhborhood for more than 6 years ♦ How- 
ever, 2 3% of the experimental p^roup dhanpied neighborhoods 
when they were released from Rikers. Only 9% of the control 
Rroup changed* (These differences are 3ip,nificant at *01)* 
There is some indication that these shifts were stimulated 
by involvement with the RYT prop;ram. This is an important 
area for intervention. Programs of rehabilitation bepcun in 
an institutional setting may be vitiated by return to the en- 
vironment and situation which oriRinally triffpi:ered delinquent 
behavior. Case workers often feel unable to do anything con- 
structive about this problem. They do not have the means nor 
the facilities to help the client make a desired move, fre- 
quently, recommendations to move are not acceptable to the 
client because they do not aupear realistic nor is a social 
relationship available to helo make a shift from friends, 
family, who live in the old neijyhborhood. In the case of 
some of the RYT trainees the necessity of moving to be closer 
to work was an acceptable rationale. However, if the work did 



not prove satisfyinf?t in a human relatione sense, the boy 
was likely to terminate the iob so he could move back to the 
social settih;^ where he felt comfortable* 



. TABLK 67 ’ 

Tiength of Residence at 
Current Home Reported by RYT Subjects 



% 


Txp'e 

No* 


rimeht 
% ' 


n^n'trol 

No. % 


Less than 1 year, other 


18 


23 


6 


9 


i - 5 years 


10 


13 


17 


24 


5 - 10 years 


20 


25 


7 


10 


10 years 


31 


39 


40 


57 


TOTAL 


79 


•100 


70 


100 


TABLE 


68 








Humber of Different 






Residences in Past Five 


Years of 






RYT Subtects - .Reported by Relative or parent 






Experimental 


Control 


Number of Residences 


No* 




No. 


% 


One 


41 


48 


50 


56 


Two 


28 


33 


24 


27 


Three-Five 


11 


13 


10 


11 


Six or More 


5 


6 


6 


7 


TOTAL 


85 


100 


90 


101 


Nature of the Job Market for Younf^ Offenders 






The lar;y,e number of short term, 


iob 3 held 


by younR 


offender 



is not totally a matter of their own decision* Approximately 
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15% of the jobs obtained by both experimental and control 

were conceived by their employers as being only tern- 

I 

• porary at the time that they were hired, (See Table 69)# 

People examining the behavior of young offenders in the 
community are sometimes inclined to be extremely critical of 
their spotty work histories# These critics frequently take 

the attitude that it is totally the fault of the young of- 

% 

fender# They fail to inform themselves of some of the real- 

I* 

istic problems facing the young man with a prison record# 
First 5 even young adults entering the world of work without 
prison records frequently are forced to take temporary jobs 
or jobs promising little permanency until they have acquired 
some job experience# The young offender shares the,se common 
problems with other young adults# Second | a fairly large 
number of the jobs given young men on’ their release from 
prison are jobs in which employers expect a fairly high rate 
of turnover. For example, employers rate approximately 32% 
of the jobs held by young men in our sample as being jobs 
where they ordinarily would expect a rapid turnover v 43% 

of the jobs they expected a moderate rate of turnover# Only 
in 25% of the jobs, was a slow turnover rate expected# 

Further, employers indicate that 60% of the turnover in 

these jobs is due to the fact that the employee is dissatis- 

. % 

fied with the pay or conditions of work and simply Isaves the 

job. Twenty-one percent of the jobs have a built-in Short 

term factor such as being seasonal. Only in 18 #35% of the 
jobs is promotion within the company described ais a major rea 

son for turnover. (See Table 70). 

V 
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TABLE 69 

Rating by Employers of Jobs 
Held by RYT Subjects as to Permanency 



Permanence of Employment 


ITxpepimant 
No. % 


- ffonHior— 

No. % 


Permanent 




85 


32 


84 


Temporary 


12 


14 


6 


16 


TOTAL 


83 


99 


38 


100 


TABLE 


70 








Usual Reasons for Job Turnover in Jobs 






Held by RYT Subjects Reported by Employers 




» 


Experiment 


Control 


Reasons for Turnover. 


No, 


% 


No« 


% 


Leave Job 


37 


49- 


29^ 


85 


Promotion 


19 


25 




3 


Seasonal, other 


19 


25 


4 


12 


TOTAL 


75 


99 


34 


100 


TABLE 


71 






• 


Qualifications for Logical Promotional 


* 


‘ • ■ 


step for RYT Subfleots as 


Reported by Employers 






Experiment 


Control 


Qualifications 


No. 


% 


NOn 


% 


Education 


20 


45 


2 


18 


Experience 


23 


52 


9 


82 


Union Affiliation 


1 


2 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


44 


99 


11 


' 100 



A more detailed analysis of the reasons for turnover in 
the jobs held by the experimental and control groups after 

k I 



release from jail, reveals that 85% of the jobs held by con- 
trol grcup members are jobs where there is usually a fairly 
high turnover rate because of dissatisfaction with payment 
and conditions of work# The number of young men locked into 
dead-end jobs was modified by RYT placement and development 
activities# 

Only 3% of the control group held jobs which usually 

\ 

led to promotion to a better job within the company# This 
contrasts sharply v/ith the factors contributing to turnover 
in. the experimental group# Twenty-five percent of the jobs 
held by -experimentals are jobs from which the employer reg- 
ularly promotes his workers# (Table 70)# The differences 
being described in this table are significant at the «Q05 
level of confidence# These data and this level of signifi- 
cance reinforce the observation made earlier that many of the 
RYT experimental group were placed in jobs with greater 
future and more opportunity for promotion and development# 
Despite the fact that they were not immediately placed in 
jobs utilizing the specific training they had received, the 
jobs they held were better jobs# 

The employers interviewed indicated that the jobs held 
by the experimental group were contingent jobs in many ways# 
(See Table 71). Not only did they hold a greater potential 

4 

for promotion but they also held more certain possibility 
for termination if the young person' did not measure up* Pror 
motion from ope of the jobs held by an experimental subject 
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frequently de'p«»’“ied on K«ttinp: further education and train- 
ing* ^'or example, we see in Table 71 that there is a dif- 
ference between the experimental and control p:roup with re- 
gard to the amount Of educational qualification required for 
promotion to the next loj^ical position. Thus, 45% of the 
experimental Rroiip jobs require some further training and 
education as contrasted with only 18% of the control group 
jobs requiring such additional education. Further, 82% of 
the control group jobs count the experience gathered in the 
job as the prime qualification for promotion to be considered 
in the experimental group, however, only 52% of the employers 
rega^^^ experience as being the first factor to be considered 
• in .promotion.*- 



o 



Ethnic Identity and Promotional Opportunity 

Employers of both experimental and control subjects . 
indicate that there are logical promotional steps from • 
the beginning jobs held by young men in the RYT sample. 

However, there. were significant differences between ethnic 
groups with regard to promotional potential in 3^^®* 

Response from employers shows that 10% of the employed whites 
are in jobs where there is not a logical. next promotional 
step in the same company, but of the Negroes and 25% 
of the Puerto Ricans are in such dead-end jobs. (Table 72) 

The statistical significarce of these differences is nearly 
at the .05 level. 

Similar differences also exist between ethnic groups . , 

in jobs which do have promotional possibilities. Thus, 

24% of jobs held by whites do not offer opportunity for 
promotion. However, 36% of the Negroes and 32% of the 
Puerto Rican population are in jobs Indicated as not likely 
to qualify for promotion. (Table 73) 

There was no evidence that these differences were due 
to discriminatory practices on the part of employers* 

Ethnicity is so linked with other variables such as education 
that a separate analysis of this issue could not be made. 

However, it is reasonable to suggest that in our sample, 
membership in an ethnic minority is part of a complex of 
variables relating to lower potential for promotion. However, 

therS is some minimal indication that the RYT program was 

• • 
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abl6 to dounteract the likelihood that a Puerto Rican or 
Negro would wind uii in a dead-end job.. The differencee 
In promotional potential between jobe held by White, Negro 
and Puerto Ricans in the experimental group are smaller 
than between White, Negro and Puerto Ricans in the control 
group. When the total number of young men placed in jobs 
by RYT is subdivided into ethnic groups, the number in 
each categoi'y for which we have information about the 
promotional potential of the job is so small that it is 

unreasonable to undertake any statistical interpretation* 

- ’ • ^ 

A greater proportion of RYT-obtained jobs were more likely 
to be pathways to promotion, in comparison to self-obtained 
jobs. Training and transitional services, regardless of 
ethnic group membership, increase the likeHhood that a 
young man mav find a job with a potential future instead of 
a dead-end kind of job. 

TABLE 72 

Ethnic Group Membership of RYT 
Subjects and Employer Report of Chances for Promotion (1966) 



Promotion 



Yes , through 
Civil Service 



White Negro Puerto Rican 

No. % No. % No. % 

k m 00mm iM. w . ' ' * " ' ^ * ' ^*^**^^ n-i-i.— 



36 90 34 72 18 75 



No 



4 10 13 26 6 25 



47 100 



24 



TOTAL 



40 100 



100 



TABLE 7‘ 

Ethnic Group Memberohip of I^YT Subjects 
and Employe;^^ Evaluations as to Whether 
Particular Subject Otialified for 
Promotion to Next Logical Step (1966) 



Qualifying 


White 
No. % 


Negro 
No. 1 


Puerto 

No. 


Rican 

% 


Yes, possible 


31 


i 

76 


30 


64 


15 


• 

68 


Mo, not applicable 


10 


24 


r-f 


36 


• r 


32 


; TOTAL 


41 


100 


^7 


10b 


22 


100 



Thirty-eight percent of the experimental group jobs 
are in companies which use psychological testing programs, 
whils only 11% of the control group are in such companies. 
(Table 74) These differences also are significant at the 
.01 level. 

TABLE 74 

Formal Testing Programs 
in Companies Employing RYT Subjects 
Reported by Employer (1966) 



Formal Testing Experimental Control 

Programs , No. % No. % 



Yes 

No 



30 


38 


4 


11 


50 


63 


32 


89 



80 



100 



TOTAL 



101 



36 



r 



•Thet*© is also a tsnd^hcy (Table 75) for more of 
experiniert'tal j^roup jobs to have a breakiniK^in period 
* attached to “thewi# Thus . e see that 59^%. of the experi** 
mental jobs have a trial period as contrasted with 42% 
for the control piroup. However, (Table 76), there is a 
much more sipinif leant . difference to be noted in the 
quality of supervision given the two groups during the 
early days of work. Fourteen percent of the contt?ol group 
' are given no supervision at all* This is an indication of 
the small amount of responsibility and skill required. Only 
2% of the experimental group are without supervision. Again, 
this would seem to give some indication as to the. quality 
of the jbb held by each of the groups. 

TABLE 75 

Necessity for ”Break-*In” Period for 
Type of Job Held by RYT Subject - 

Reported by Employer (1966) 



Break-Ih Period Experimental Control 

No. % No. % 



Yes 


• t 


48 


59 


15 


42 


No 


• 


33 


41 


21 


SB 


• 1 


TOTAL 


81 


100 


36 


100 




TABLE 76 

Type of Supervision for Jobs 
Held by BYT Subjects 
as Reported by Employers (1966) 



Type <sf Supervision 


Experimental 
No, % 


No. 


Control. 


General 


*♦1 


SO 


26 


55 


Close 


39 


48 


11 


31 . 


None at All 


2 


• 2 • " 


5 


14 


. TOTAL 


82 


100 


36 


loo 



Some striking differences are highlighted by the 

* * ’ * ' 

comparison of experimental and control groups in terms of 
the kind and number of skills that can be learned while on 
the job. Thus (Table 77) 33% of the employers for the 
control group say that no general skills are likely to be 
learned on the job. This contrasts with only 11% of the 
experimental group employers who. indicate that no general 
skills are likely to be learned as part of the job. However, 
the employers of experimental group subjects indicated that 
89.2% of the experimental group can acquire mechanical ^ 
clerical, arithmetic, and verbal 30 b skills while they are 
employed at the entry level job. The differences between 
the ratings of the experimental group employers and the 
control group employers is significant at a .025 level. 



TABLE/;?. 

Skills that May be Acquired 
on Job Held by 

: BYT Subjects by Empldyers (196$) 



^ — . 

Skills Acquired Experiiiterital . Control 

• ■■.No. ■% _ ' , . .,.No* ■ ■ % 



None 




11 




il: 

$ 


Mechanical, clerical, 
arithmetic, crafts, 
formal, meet public, 
cohibihation 


h 

73 


$9 


25 


69 

• ■*. -r ■ i * 


TOTAL 


$2 


100 


36 


100 



• . • • . • • 

Seif* Confidence and its Effect oh Recidivism 

■ ■ ' ♦ 

The response of the KYT population prior to release 

when questioned as to their chances of succeeding in the 

community following their- release from Rikers Island are 

highly interesting. (Table ?8) Of the young men who 

succeeded in maintaiining themselves in jobs and who managed 

to stay out of jail, 89% were confident that on release they 

would be successful in avoidinj? a return to prison life. 

Only 11% of the group who were successful were dubious about 

their chances at the time of release. None Of the successful 

group were completely pessimistic about their return to 

society. On the other hand, of the group who returned to 

prison only 60% were previously confident of success; 20% 

had. been doubtful when they were released, aqd another 20% 

had been convinced that failure and return were inevitable. 




/ 



It is interesting to note the differences . in experimental 
and control groups as they respond to this same question. 

(Table 79) Seventy-five percent of the experimentals Were 
confident of their success after release whereas only S7I 
of the control group felt such confidence. However, 16% 
of the experimentals and 17% of the controls felt thSt they 
would surely fail. (Tables 80, 81) 

The Contribution of RYT to Self-Confidence 

There is some evidence that (Tables 83 6 84) a more 
optimistic attitude was generated in the experimental group 
by the training and prospect of help on release. The boys 
in the experimental group report that the training caused 
them to feel increased self-confidence and assurance in 
tackling the outside community and the world of work. They 
also reported that the transitional services that were 
available contributed to their ability to handle some of the 
problems that arose. 

In response to the specific question: **nid the RYT 
Training help you stay oUt of jail?” (Table 85), 71% of the 
trainees report that training contributed to remaining out 
of jail. Even though some trainees eventually were returned 
to jail, 39% of those who were returned indicated that they 
felt that the training had helped them stay out of jail longer. 
However, 21% of those who received training under the RYT 
program felt that it had been of no help to them. (Table 86) 





There was no difference in recidivism and non-recidivism of 
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tlhis i?roup who wepe about th« «ff«ct© of train 

, - #• ••'■ . ■ 

tng on their lives. (Table 84) 

Both recidivist and non-recidivist trainees tend to 
rate the technical aspects of the vocational training 
program as being helpful. Similarly ♦ both recidivist and 
non-^recidivist agree that the learning, of skills helped 
them to have confidence. (Table 86) 

One of the proposed strategies of RYT was to develop 
a climate of hope and optimism that would counter the 
general pessimism of the jail and which would stimulate 
and strengthen motivation for learning and working. These 
findings tend to suggest that the program was at least 
partially successful in meeting this objective:. 

TABLE 78 

Comparison of RV’T Recidivist and Non-Recidivist 
Self-Ratings on the Likelihood of Remaining 
Out of Jail by RYT. Subjects 





Estimate of Success 


Returned to 


Did Not Return 




Jail 


to Jail 




No . % 


No. % 



Would Succeed 


30 


60 


17 


89 


Doubtful of Success 


10 


20 


2 


11 


Would Not Succeed 


10 


20 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


50 


100 


19 


100 



TABLE 70 



Comparison of RYT Experimental and Control 



Self-Ratings 


of the 


Likelihood 






of Remaining Out of 


Jail 








Eslmata 


Experimental 
No- % 


Control 

NO. % 


Would Succeed 


33 


75 


17 


57 


Doubtful of Success 


4 


9 


6 


27 

/• ( 


Would Not Succeed 


7 


16 


5, 


17 


TOTAL 


44 


100 . 


30 


101 


TABLE 80 






■ c 


Salaries 


Desired by RYT 






Experimental and 


Control 


Subjects 


• 


V 


' . ' ■ ' , ^ . • ' , , ■ " ■ • . 


Salaries Desired 


Experimental 
No* % 

‘t . ' 


No 


Control 

% 


Under $50 per week 




1 • 


0 


0 


.$50-$75 per week 


18 


23 


13 


19 


$75-$100 per week 


25 


32 


21 


30 


$100 per week or More 


33 


43 


36 


51 


TOTAL 


77 


99 


70 


100 
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TABLE 81 



Chances of Getting a Good Job as Rated 
by RYT Experimental and Control Subjects 



r , 1 TiTn f I IM- in nmi ir.ir r tMi *, i th ir uir r ir i laufj^T j ^ . . .. -1 . _r r rr j 


Eatimate of Chances 


Experimental 
Mo. 1 


Control 
Ko. % 

t 



Bad 


16 


23 


15 


26 


Poor 


9 


13 


8 


14 


Fair 


29 


41 


24 


42 


Very Good 


0 


11 


8 


14 


Don’t Know, Other 

y '"t 


8 


.11 


2 


3 


TOTAL 


• 70 


99 


57 


99 



TABLE 82 

Response of Experimental and Control Subjects 
to Question of What Preparations are Being Made 
by Subject to Get a Desirable Job 



Preparations Experimental Control 

No. % No. % 



Nothing 

Sacking Employment through 
Self, Parole, RYT 

Plan to go to School, Now 
Attend School, Study on 
Own 

Other 



40 


51 


37 


51 


6 


•8 


5 


7 


22 


28 


16 


CM 


11 


14 


14 


19 


79 


101 


72 


99 






TOTAL 




TABLK 83 

Estimates by RYT Trainees of 




Chances of Securing (5ood . Jobs 
Prior to RYT Training (19$4). 



Chances of Securing Experimental Group only 

No. Percentage . 

■ ... - ■■■■.. ... V: . .. 

Good 16 20 

Fair ■ ' 7 ' 9 ' ’ ' 

Uncertain 10 13 

Poor 4'7 • S9 

, ‘ . , ■ '/* 

TOTAL 80 101 



TABLE 84 

Evaluation by Recidivist and Non- Recidivist Trainees 
as to Whether RYT Training Improved 
Chances of Getting a Better Job (1866) 



improved Chances Experimental Group Only 

Recidivist Non- Recidivist Total 







No. 


. % 


NO. 


% 


No. 


% 


Yes 




27 


73 


3? 


6o 


59 


77 


No 




10 


27 

t 


8 


20 


18 


23 




TOTAL 


37 


100 


40 


100 


77 


100 




/ 

/ 
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TABtE 85 

' Evaluation by Recidivist and 
Nbn-Racidivist Trainees as to 
Whether m Training Affected 
Chances of Staying Out of Jail (1966) 

Experimehtal Group 

Recidivis.t Nnn- Recidivist Total 



Affected Chances 


No.# 


• % 


N 9 . 


■ % 


No. 


% 


Yes 


15 


. 39 


27 


h 


42 


S5 


No 


23 


61 


ii 

t 


29 


34 


45 


.TOTAL 


38 


loo 


38 


100 . 


76 


.100 



TABLE 96 . 

Report of Trainees On Most 
Helpful Aspects of RYT As Reported (1966) 



Experimental Group 

Recidivist Non-Recidivist Total 



How RYt Helped 


No. 


% 


Noi 


■ % 


No> 


% 

■ f 


Not Helpful at all 


6 


22 


6 


21 


12 . 


21 


In Vocational .Train- 
ing and Guidance 


11 


37 


8 


29 


19 


33 


With Financial Aid 


1 


4 


2 


7 


.3 


S 


With Self-Confidence 


8 • 


26 


10 • 




18 


32 


Referral 6 Consulta- 
tion with Other 
Agencies , Court 6 
Parole 


U 


P 


1 


4 


1 


2 


Other 


3 


11 


1 . 


4 


4 


7 


TOTAL 


29 


100 


28 


lOG 


57 


100 
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Handicap of Prison Record 

Greater numbers of the control group reported that they 
.felt handicapped by their prison record. Eleven percent of 
the controls reported this as a major problem while only 5% 
of the experimentals reported it as a major problem. It 
may be that the intervention of the RYT job developers and 

placement personnel was effective in x'educing the handicap 

* 

apprehended by the experimental population. However, even 
though it is not reported as a major problem in the inter- 
views with the young men in the experimental group, a frequent 
point of concern and discussion was the problem of whether or 
not to reveal to an employer that they had had a jail record. 
(Table 87) 

TABLE 87 

Difficulties Encountered by RYT Subjects 
in Looking for Work After Being in Jail- 
Reported by Parents and Relatives of Subjects (1966) 



Difficulties 


Experimental 
No. % 


Control 
No. % 


No Difficulty 


62 




59 


59 


Lack of Training, Education, 


Skills, Work Experience 


S 


6 


6 


7 


Hindered by Outside 


Influences 




5 


2 


2 


Handicapped by Personal 
Characteristics 


9 


11 


9 


11 


Prison Record 


9 


5 


9 


11 


TOTAL 


84 


101 


8$ 


100 



Job Placemont 



Some data was gathered regarding the type of companiee 
and businesses that employed the yoiihg offenders in our 



sample. (Tables 88, 89 & 90) The young men worked almost 
equally for national and local concerns. Approximately as 
many were employed by large businesses as by smaller busi- 
nesses. The slightly higher percentage of experimentals 
hired by larger companies seems to be related to the tendency 



of some of the larger companies to hire trainees for entry- 
level work which might lead to use of IBM training. Larger 
companies are not prone to hire ex-inmates because of 
security problems. This may account for the lower number of 
controls working in large compf*nies. 

The largest single area for employment of RYT subjects 
was in manufacturing. More of the control group were employed 
in manufacturing concerns than was true for the experimental 
group. Thus, 42% of the controls worked in manufacturing 
while only 29% of the experimentals worked in manufacturing. 
The next most frequent category of employment was hospital 
and service occupations. There was no appreciable difference 
between the experimental and control groups with regard to 
employment in hospital and. service activities. 

The 13% of the experimental group in the finance-real 
estate category is because data processing is a major activity 



for such organizations. However, the problems of bonding 
limited the final numbers placed in these organiisations. (See 
later discussion) 



TABLE 88 



Tj«pe of Organization Hiring RYT Subjects 
as Reported by Employers (1966) 



Type of Orr.aiiization Experimental Control 

No. % No. % 



National, International 


35 


43 


18 


47 


Regional 


2 


2 


1 


• 3 


State 


4 


5 


7 


5 


.Local 


. 41 . 


50 


17 


45 


' ■ TOTAL 


, 82 


100 


38 


100 



TABLE 89 

umber of Employees in Organizations 
Hiring RYT Subjects - Reported by Employers (1966) 



. . 1 1'.. ■ i Mm w ■ ■■ ■ | 1 ■■■iifc w m wi M— ■ . m i m wi ii >i ■ , n . i ii » 

No. of Emp».loyees Experimental Control 

No. % No. r% 



Under 100 


31 


41 


22 


61 


100-499 


14 


18 


9 


25 


500-999 


8 


11 


1 


3 


1000 6 over 


23 


30 


4 


11 



100 



TOTAL 



76 



36 



100 



TABLE 90 

Type of Business Activity Hiring 



RYT Subjects - Reported by Employers (1966) 


Type of Organization 


Experimentii 
Mo. % 


Contx\>i . 

No. % 


Manufacturing 


24 


29 


16 


42 


Wholesale $ Retail, Trade 


11 


13 


'4 ’• 


10 


Finance, Real Estate 


11 


13 


3 


8 


Hospital - Services 


22 


27 


9 


24 


Transportation 


6 


7 


4 


10 


Civil Service 


5 


.6 


■i 


3 


other . 


4 


• 6 


. .1 


3 


TOTAL . 


83 


100 


38 


100 


How Did Employers Come to 


Contact the 


Boys 


They Hired? 





Due to the fact that the job development end placement 



programs of RYT were slowed and halted before everyone in 
the experimental population had been released from jail, 
many RYT trainees were not available for placement by RYT 
job developers. The amount of staff time and budget required 
to develop jobs, to place clientele, to help them through 
the transitional crisis and to follow them in the community 
for research purposes, was also much larger than had been 
anticipated. Finally, some trainees rejected offers of help 
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TABLE 91 



Sources of Referral for Employment of 
RYT Subjects as Reported by Employers (1966) 



^7 H I, . ,p.i— — *■■■***■ r— -Iiri.- 1 - -- I - 

Source of Referral Experimental Control 

No. % • No. % 



RYT Job Developer 


32 


39 


0 


0 


NYSES 


S 


6 


3 


8 


Parole, Dept, of Correction 


3 


4 


1 


3 


Prof, Employment Agency 


9 


11 


2 


5 


Boy’s Self, Friend 


33 


40 


32 


84 


TOTAL 


82 


. 100 


.38 


100 
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from RYT job developers* 

Approximately 39% of the employers interviewed in the 
follow up study had been recruited by RYT staff and had boys 
placed in their organizations. (Table 91) Many of the 
employers who were interviewed had hired experimental group 
subjects but had no previous contact with RYT. Forty 
percent of the boys in the experimental group had found their 
own jobs. Employers of control group subjects indicated 
that, to the best of their knowledge, 84% of the boys they 
hired had no official help in coming to apply for work. A 
minority had been helped by agencies, the Parole .Commission 
and Department of Correction. The experimental group also 
used private agencies in seeking employment to a larger 
degree than did the control group. 

In order to find jobs, 34% of the controls returned to 
jobs or contacts established prior to their jail commitment. 
This utilization of previous relationships' contrasts with 
an 18% figure for the experimental group. The implication 
is that the control subjects may have been pushed back to 
previous contacts and made to depend on environmental 
structures that could perpetuate delinquent patterns* 



Job Stability and Employer Satisfaction 

The data relating to job stability and employer satis- 
faction provide some highly pertinent information. While 

» 

the actual nuinbers involved in some instances are relatively 




small, important and statistically signifioant diffarehoes 
do appsar in tha long term perfornuince of sitpet*iment and 
d6htn>l groups* 

More than A year aft ir release from Rikers Island^ 20 
experimental subjects are still working in companies where 
they originally were placed. Only 11 control subjects are 
still with their first, employer. Thirteen out of the 
twenty experimentals are in the same job, not having been 
promoted or demoted. Eight controls are similarly in the 
same job at which they started. However ^ seven experimental 

subjects have been promoted in the. meantime. Only three 
controle have been pzOmotetl. 

Admittedly, these are very small numbers. Nevertheless, 
the fact that nearly 18% of the experimental group have been 
. able to mainteln themselves in the kind of jobs that were 
described in the preceding section, and that 91 of the 
experimentals have succeeded well enough to be promoted in 
an achievement which should not be minimised. 

Further, and of major significance in this study ^ 12 
of the 20 RYT traineeni still employed by the same companies 
are involved in IBM machine operations or IBM related work. 
Nine of these are still at the same job level where they 
started, but three have been promoted. Significantly , all 
of these placements were made at a time when RYT supportive 
services were functioning most smoothly and were placements 
in companies which evidenced the greatest interest in the 
project throughout its life. 
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TARliK 92 

A COTOparison of R'/T Kxperimentai and Control 
Subjects and Job Stability (l9$6) 
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Data obtained is a composite of information from employers 
and follow up intervievys with boys and relatives, 

Tt would be foolish to suf^f^est that successful vocational 
adiustment is necessarily tied to perm«anency with a sinple iob or 
sinrle employer, Simple Dersistence in a low level iob mlFht in- 
dicate fsiilure as much as success, depending on personal capacities, 
opportunities , etc. Similarlv, leavinr a low status, dead-end job 
for a series of iobs with increaslnr Potential may herald an im- 
proved adiustment. However, for the population leavinp' iail to 
enter the labor market, such stabilitv as is indicated in the pre- 

cedinr^ paragraphs is unprecedented. 

Ratinp-s were also obtained for an additional 29 subiects 
no lonRcr employed by the person making the ratitifts. All 29 



of these young men left jobs on their own volition. Ten 
of these went to enothor Job or on to school , etc; five 
left for personal I reesons I family responsibilitiesi .or 

■ I . , 

I > ' ' . • 

illness; fourteen left without giving notice and the 

I , . .. ’ . ’ ’ 

employer himself is unable to say exactly why the young 

9 ’ * I ’ 

man left* In a few oases, the boys left without giving . 
notice because they had been arrested and were in jail* 

In a number of cases the boys left because conditions of 
work on the job became overly stressful for them personally 
or ioeially. (Tables B-li B-2, B-3, B-4 of APPEMBiX B) 

Out of the 29 ycung men who left work on their own 
initiative, 19 were rated by the employers as being success- 
fui in their jobs at the time of their leaving* A puitnber 
of employers were, pleased by the RYt request for a follow up 
interview because they were interested in finding out what 
had h^pened to the young man. One or two expressed a 
desire to.rehire the trainee. If he wished to return.* 



In one such case the young man was rehired. He had failed 
to show up for work because of some personal family diffi- 
culties* He did not notify, his employer nor did he try to 
explain what was happening. He did not feel secure enough 
in his relationship with his fellow workers or with his 
. supervisor to risk going back after several days had elapsed. 
Instead, he found another job. VJhen he met with his Parole 
Officer he rationalised his decision and pointed out that 
. he was already on anpthcir job which he claimed to like very 
much. However, at the time of the follow up interview he was 
unemployed. In talking with the interviewer he explained the 
loss of the first job and expressed an Interest in finding 
another job like the one that had been lost. It was possible 
to schedule an appointment with the employer. It was necessary 
to do more than just tell the boy about the appointment* It 
was necessary to go with him to the interview because of his 
anxiety and reluctance to face the employer he had abandoned* 



Reference to Table B-1 shows that 30 (38%) of the 
experimental group were dlBniiased from jobs. Three were 
dismissed because of low skills; 3 were dismissed because 
of low education; 4 because of difficulty in working with 
others;* 2 because of conflicts with their supervisors; 

2 because they were suspected of theft dr somie delinquent 
activity on the job; and 15 wei'e dismissed because of 
habitual lateness or absenteeism. 

The factors which account the largest single, 
percentage of dismissals are associated with absenteeism 
and habitual lateness. Twenty-eight percent of all RYT 
subjects, both experimental and control, were unsatisfactory 
in their attendance at work. In eddition, 18% of the 
total group were persistently tax dy. This late adolescent 
group finds most of its satisfactions at night in inter- 
action with other teenagers » and manages the release of 
tensions developed during the day, at such times. Lateness 
at work is the result of going to bed late. Six percent were 
also rated as unsatisfactory in their ability to manage . 
the 30b requii'ements ; 3% were rated as unsatisfactory in 
their personal appeairance «i There are no 

significant differences between experimentals and controls 
on these factors. 

Some jobs were stressful and socially difficult from 

• t 

the trainees point of view. This observation is supported 
by some observations made by employers* For example, 28% 



(Tiibl# »-6) of th*s fixporimcntaa group art rat«d by ampXoytra 
«i not naklng frionda among their fellow workere. The 
experimental group appeared to be more withdrawn and ahy. 

Thie differentiates them from the control group since their 
employers indicated that these boys were able to make friends 
among their fellow workers.. T?hese ratings of inability to 
make friends are significant at nearly the .01 level* Some 
of these stresses and difficulties seem to be behind thk 
boys to ** drop out” of 'jobs. These ratings « by employers, 
taken in conjunction with the clinical data gathered in 
interviews with the boys confxxnn the idea that somewhat 
different personal work relationships and social class 
problems faced the experimental group boys. The yo^g men 
in the control group were In jobs where class differanees 
wera small and habitual patterns of friendship were approa 
priate and interaction was easy. (B-S, B-7, B-8) On the 
other hand, the experimental.group boys were often in jobs 

where social class Issues and differences were involved. ^ 

% \ ' ' 

Their sense of being different on such bases as ethnic 
identity, and their lack of knowledge about the approved 
styles and trademarks of acceptable behavior in the work 
setting created problems for them. It Is not that these 
. boys are unwilling, it is rether that they don*t know what 
dress, behavior and gestures will identify them as acceptable. 
Nor do they have knowledge of how to relate in a work 
setting where there are differentiated roles; where the 
" individual must interact with others in te^l of their rolee 



at work rather than their interpersonal style. This 
created difficulties which were ref lected in less adequate . 

• job performance, in absenteeism, and uncooperative patterns 
of behavior. 

Earninfes 

The differences in salary between control and experi- . 
metttal groups are small. Appendix B-56 shows that more of the 
control group are found at the extremes of low and high 
pay. More of the experimental group are clustered in the 
middle range of salaries paid. The numbers involved at the 
extremes are fairly small. Thus, there are only H experi- 
mentals and 4 controls who are making better, than $01 per 
week. One of the experimental subjects is making $160 per 
week. Three of the control subjects are making between 
$110 and $120 per week. Two of the control group are 
making lass than $30 per week. Twenty-nine of the experi- 
mental group subjects or 37,66% are in the $61-$80 per 
week range. There are only seven or 16.92% of the control 
group subjects in this range. However, the data do not 
allow any conclusions. 

inmate Reasons for Entering the RYT Program 

Sixty-nine percent of the total RYT population indicated 
that they participated in the project because they believed 
it might help them in getting a job. Thirty-two percent of 
the population entered the program to escape the boredom 
of jail routine. They participated in RYT merely as somathing 



more interesting than other alternatives that were avail- 
able while they were incarcerated. Initial motivation 
for entering the RYT program did not relate to recidivism, . 
however,. (Table 93) 

TABLE 93 

Reason for Entering RYT. Program 
as Reported by Trainees. (1966) 



Experimental Oi^up Only 
Recidivist Non-Recidivist Total 
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Did not want RYT or 
was indifferent 4 


11 
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TOTAL .37 
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Remedial Reading: Results 6 Test Scored 

The remedial reading program given the experimental group 
was effective in the improvement of basic reading skills as 
measured fay psychological test-retest scores. 

As was noted in the earlier dledussion of sample selection 
and randomization, the differences between Experimental and 
Control Beta TQ scores, IBM Aptitude scores, and Gates Test 
of Reading scores were negligible at the time the two groups 
were formed. 

After the experimental group had completed the course of 

V 
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profrrAmmed reading instruction, however, Several statistically 
significant changes appeared in the retests. Most of the ex- 
perimental group were retested. However, since the activities 
of the control group were not subject to daily review by the 
research staff, a large number of control group subjects was 
released before they were retested. Thus the numbers for 
some control-experimental comparisons are very small. It may 
be assumed that the boys who were retested are representative 
of the Whole. 

M<5 an scores for each test-retest are presented in the 
following tablet 

TABLH 94 

Mean Scores on Psychological Tests Before ' 

And After Training And Remedial Reading Instruction 

Jixparimeniral ■ ■ •' (lionfroT''' 

Mean Scores Mean Scores 

Tests Before After Before After 

- _ Mo. % No. % No. % No. % 



Beta 10 


119 


103.3 


30 


100.0* 


BS 


103.7 


40 


104.4 


IBM Aptitude 
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21.7 


88 


24.9 


96 


22.7 


26 


23.5 


Gates Reading 
Grade -level 
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Gates Speed of 
Reading 
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Gates Vocabulary 
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41.7 
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40.6 


24 


40. S 


Gates Comprehension 


119 


30.9 


81 


- _ 

33.8 


84 


31.2 


2*4 


29.8 



* Significant at .05 
♦♦Significant at .01 

* V 

As can be seen from the* table, the experimental group 




sc6r«B , «how iinprovftitwht iri BVery e«te|tttrsr.« • Th* ,Mt*at 

.k<eotmt nf the njontMl Rpoup. are lo^ar lit every eetejtpry e*» 
.Mpt .the -Beta. Thew i» vr,enerai; .iii^rove^ 
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gt»om> and deterioration in th» controli« 

Retbst differences between the grout>6 are al$o 
caXly «ignif leant e Reading grade levels comi^reherteloh^^ 
ipeed of readihg all show the cxperlftieiit^ iinprovipg 

while controls regain the same or deteriorate Slightly* 

Obviously the remedial. reading education program had an 
important positive effect on the test performance of the ex- 
perimental group* However in view of the fact .that tho. 
trbl group* s vocabulary scores remained at the same level it 
may also be that the intervening institutional experience had 
a depreasing effect on aSpec^ts oV thetr life which a^^ 
voived in the testji* The yocabuiary Motion of fiates 
tests is the only part Of the reading retest in which there 
is no initial significant difference between the :gro^^ In 
Other studies restricted stimulat ion and boredom have 
shoioi to have a deleterious effect On reading sj^i 11^^ 
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and COMXRtBUTTOM 

.>*■'■• * ■ . * 

Advisory CornmittM. 

One of thft most i mpoif tent outcome e of RVT was the develops 
tMnt of an ad hoe Citizens Advisory Cowmii:tee composed of local 
: union and industry senior ei«ecutivca. This ^roup bepan as an 
iitteiiipt to involve business and union leaders in finding and 
developini^ lobs for RYT trainees. Subsetiuently, as both staff 
and Committee iralned experience , the Committee beRan to plan for 
aspects of pre-release traininj; as well as post-release program- 
miny wider, than 16b development and placement. They tried to. 
increase aOeeptance of ithe^^RYt principle .and access to support 
in the community. 

The initial desipin had not aiiticipated the need for such 
a committee laryely because RYT training was directed toward a 
slnylc work role. Access to single work roles is usually con- 
trolled either by employers or by the Unions. Recoyniainy thisj 
it i« possible to design a sinyle-taryet training program which 
relates to one or the other of these gatekeepers. Howeverf if 
mox*e • than one work role is the taryet> it is likely that neg- 
otiations for lobs will have to involve both yroups. In RYT it 
Seemed I at the outset » that paining access to jobs using IBM 
skills seemed to be mostly, a matter of establishinp apreements 
with specif ic employers who would cooperate. 

Before the pt^lect beg^an, a sufficient number of employers 
had indicated an i^ere^f. so that it se^ 






The expectation wet* that it would not be too difficult to locattT) 
other employers as. the prolect moved alont;;. These early expec- 
tations were not realized ^ however* Almost, immediately RYT 
was frustrated in f^aininp!: access to needed work x^les* Some of 
the organizations and businesses that had expz*essed interest » 
were : not at all interested when faced with real live ax-inmates* 
Many offered lop:ioal reasons why they couldn’t keep their early 
promises i they were shifting!: from punch-card processing to elec- 
tronic systems^ they were movirtfj their major installations « etc. 
Moreover, as other employers were contacted, it became increas- 
ingly clear that traditional economic eoncems and hiring re- 
strictions were not going to be modified greatly by human!- 
tarian and scientific appeals, even if part of the scientific 
rationale was that economic gains to employers and community ^ 
would be demonstrated* It was obvious that unless a different 
kind of leverage was developed, most of the RYT trainees would 
not be placed in jobs where their training would be used dir- 
ectly* It was necessary to develop more powerful approaches 
to the employment structure of the city and to use the training 
experience as a rationale to gain access to a more general range 
of entry-level jobs which eventually might lead into data- 
processing jobs* Hut, while it was possible to deal with spec- 
ific employers when training boys for single target work roles, 

it was necessary to deal with a much larger sector of the com- 

$ 

munity when the task was reconceptualized in these broader terms. 
The gate-keepers to these more general entry-level work roles 
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were the various unions and trade associations. Information 

was needed about these p:roups, their interrelationships and 
0 " 

the factors influencing access to v;ork roles. It was immed- 
iately apparent that KYT was entering an extremely complicated 
social structure in the City. Gathering such information and 
developing the necessary relationships required a special com- 
petence and knowledge that wa? beyond the experience and ca- 

pacxty of the small RYT staff. Hence | the need for the Com- 
mittee. 

The development of the Citizens Advisory Committee was a 
time consuming and at times a disheartening task for the staff 
involved. Many discouraging re;5 actions were encountered. Find- 
ing the group was largely a trial and error process of trying 
to locate leaders who were willing to lend themselves to open- 
ing work roles for the special group represented by RYT, Fur- 
ther; it was necessary to avoid taking sides in various inter- 
nicine struggles between groups. However, the leaders who vol- 
unteered to participate were a significant and rewarding group. 

They became the source for discovering and interesting others 
in membership on the Committee. 



Because union and industry leaders obviously were partisan 
they could not reach the larger audience necessary to provide 
total community support for the project nor could they develop 
the kind of public interest that would influence elected public 



officials. The Committee needed to buttif'ess its membership with 
individuals who were identified with the general public good - 
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in this case representatives of public communications media, ^ j 
who would be able to describe the nature and value of activities 
that were poinp on to a widespread audience^ These new members 

' I' ' ■ ■■ 

formed the core of a aub-eommittee on public relations which 
undertook the task of shifting public attitudes toward the em- 
ployment and social restoration of youthful offenders. 

Various tactics were tried. A series of editorials were 
written in the Saturday Review of Literature by one of the mem- 
bers of the Committee; newspaper articles were developed and 
distributed at critical points in the life of the project; and 
contacts were developed which led to an NBC-TV production of 
an hour-lonf:, two-part documentary film, entitled ”The Road Back*', 

This film has been borrowed by several p:roup8 in corrections 

■ ' ' ■ ' I 

and education and has been widely shown. Most recently, it has " 

been shown at state teachers* conventions in V different states. 

While the problems of developing an informed public have 
Lot been solved in New York, a number of avenues for .changing 
community attitudes- were opened and continue to be active and 



concerned about the problems illustrated by RYT even though the 
project itself has been completed. 

In its early days, the staff tended to use this Advisory 
Committee as a collection of individuals to whom they might turn 
as a source of moral support, encouragement and influence. It 



quickly became clear; that the members of the Advisory Committee 

; . / ' ./'j, I I ; , ; . • ' 

wished to in the program and to be in- 

J ^ ^ / / . I * » 

volved in making defcisibhs/./ The. Advisory Committee saw itself 

• rUl'y ■ • / - ^ ‘ ■ o 
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as contributing not only influence | but experience in the world 
of work# Further, each member had his own image of what the 
work community in New York ought to be and his own concept 
about what should be happening to achieve it. Unfortunately, 
the RYT staff did not have the time to do the staff work which 
would bring these various viewpoints into focus and to develop 
the coricensus which would hava provided a unified committee 
thrust into the community# Instead they continued to deal with 
the Committee as individuals# What RYT staff wanted moat was 
jobs and the members of the Committee were effective channels 
for better jobs than could have been obtained without their 
activity and influence# In retrospect, it seems likely that 



they might have been more effective if the value orientations 
each individual was using in developing relationships and in 
opening opportunities could have been reviewed and sharpened 
by the group acting together# Although the staff was aware of 
this larger potential in the Committee, they were never able to 
disentamgle themselves from the immediate pressures of finding 
jobs and getting boys in them to take advantage of it* It re- 
mained for a subsequent project to inherit this opportunity, to 
profit from RYT*s experience and to reap the benefits of a more 
unified Interaction# 

One final <2omment about staff and Committee interaction is 

• I 

germane for anyone planning to involve union and business leaders 
in creating jobs# The members of the RYT Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee were truly policy makers. RYT had reached for them 
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b«eau8tt th«y were influential, with the belief that they would^j^ 
be able to provide accese to jobs# But, for that purpose , they 
had reached too hlph* Advisory Co?nmittce members were not 
people who participated in development activities* They opened 
doors, but frequently job development and eventually placement 
^ad to be developed independently* 

In future project, s^ the Citiaens Advisory Committee is seen 
as participatini>; with vocational educators to deal pen up-to-date 
curricula and to stimulate methods of teaching which are rele- 
vant to current situations in the world of work* To be auc- 
ceaaful in traininpe handicapped people for entrance into modem 
industry and businessi an up-to**date arid continuing dialop:ue 
must exist between those who train and those who control Job 

i 

entry* Otherwise training will nOit be current and useful* A ^ 

, "responsive** pattern of vocational education is needed - a pat- 
tern in which education is sensitive to changes in the labor 
market and **respond8** by maintaining an appropriately up-to-date 
program* Vocational education programs in correctional insti- 

’ » I 

tutions often teach outmoded operations on obsolete equipment 
and with standards of accomplishment that are out of phase with 
what union and industry leaders think is practical for entrance 
to the real world of work. Union and industry leaders often 

are more concerned with interest and commitment to an area of 

« 

work than in a wide array of skills and special training for 
tasks which lie above the entry-level positions for which most . 
new workers can be hired* Based on the RYT experience it appears 

n 
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that tt^aininp: for younp, adulta in jail m>?ht be divided advan- 
tageously into two phases* The first, would be in-jail diagr 

r ' ' • 

noitio study and preparation for entry-level jobs or work op- 
pdtirunities where on-the-job training would follow* The second 
phase would be built on the recognition that successful growth 
within the job will require further training, support and guid- 
ance* This phase would aim at the gradual development of spe- 
cific skills and new social perspectives, meshing both with an 
actual work situation* For such programming an. active group 
of union and business advisors would be absolutely necessary* 
Bonding 

One of the earliest roadblocks to employment of youths 
who had been in jail was their lack Of eligibility for fidelity 
bonds*, insurance companies providing blanket bonds to industry 
and business specifically exclude men with records* A diligent 

I 

search of potential sources of bonds for men who had been in 
jail indicated no insurance company was willing to undertake- 
this* The RYT staff together with the 'American Foundation for 
.Studies in Correction and the Staten Island Mental Health Society, 
Inc* , developed an experimental bonding program with Philip Gordis 
Associates of New York* As a result, a bonding program was es- 
tablished with International Fidelity Insurance Company of New 
Jersey making it possible for persons who had been in jaii to 
obtain a $1,000 fidelity bond at the minimal cost of $15*00 par 
year* This program received national attention and warm approval 
in correctional and judicial circles* Unfortunately, interstate 



licensln;^ restrictions have limited its application elsewhere ■ 

, ( 

Relationships With Other Aotencies 

Experiences in the RYT p^ject underline the necessity of 
cooperative relationships with all apeheies and services in- 
volved in the law enforcement and correctional apparatus* There 
is an inevitable overlappinjc? of agencies in working with offenders | 
that cannot be ignored* Operational problems and deviation, from 
research desijini can be minimised by. careful prior communication 
and planning* At a minimum all agencies in the network should 
be kept informed. I’roblems arise when agencies are confronted 
with an expectation that they. will adapt, to decisions in which 
they have not been involved* In the RYT project a process was 
begun through which heads of agencies as well as line-staff re- 
sponsible for providing direct services to the sama boys were | 
brought together to explore joint responsibilities and related 
and overlapping concerns* This marked a shift toward coopera- 
tive service and away from traditional fractioning of services* 

Because of commitment to the importance of research evaluation 

,1 * ■ . 
of outcomes independent agencies were willing to work together 

through the research group* Obviously, difficulties. can arise 
when any single agency seeks to evaluate the effectiveness of 
its services when the effects to be measured are part of another 
agency's activities <a*g, - If recidivism is used as a criterion 
in a classical experimental-control design to test the effective- 
ness of an institutional program, can.:the design be protected 
and maintained during the parole period? What implication does 




this have for Parole Commission and /Parole Officer decisions?) 

Some of these difficulties were awkward at the bep;inninp: of RYT, 

but ^^radually were cooperatively resolved so that they are very 

well manapjed in current onRoinp^ research. 

Social Restoration Through Vocational Education 

The experiences in RYT, namely; the application of diapr« 

nostic procedures and post-release planning? while the subjects 

> 

wore still in jail; the use of a Citizens Advisory Committee 
and public involvement with the jail; the importance of **refipon^ 
sive*' vocational training and of . matching types of employment 
with types of boys; and the demonstration of the effectiveness 
of coordinated educational, institutional, bonding, parole, and 
post-release services led to the development of the multi-phasic 
Social Restoration Through Vocational Education (SERVE) Project, 
In addition to maintaining a close cooperative relationship 
with the Department of Correction, SERVE has developed close 
working relationships with the Parole Commission, the Board of 
Education and other agencies in the network of services required 
by ex-inmates of jails. It has focused on the importance of co- 
ordinating special parole and post-release services with vocat- 
ional education to prepare boys for entry level positions in 20 
different vocational areas. This allows exploration of altern- 
ative work areas. It also allows greater flexibility in job 
pilacement when the boy is released from prison. 

In contrast with RYT, this new program does not address it- 
self to a training program effective for a single high level 



•litrinet The emphasis is on developihj? varied entry-leveW 

training and transitional programs. The RYT Study highlighted 
the fact that considerable psyohosoeial stress ' anxiety are 
aroused when boys from lower class backgrounds are taught oc- 
cupational skills which change social position as well as vo- 
cational adiustment. Therefore, the new program emphasizes a 
continuity of service extending from before release until a 
stable relationship, is established within the world of work. 

At this point, it is uncertain how long this follow-up should 

continue and what principles must be considered in terminating 

.1 ’ ■ ' ' ’ . ■ ' * 

such a supportive relationship. 
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C H A P T E R V I 
PERSPECTIVES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



One hundred and thirty-odd years ago, two distinguished 

visitors from France made a study of American prisons. They 

were impressed by much that they saw and were especially 

attracted to programs and buildings built to handle long 

term prisoners, but they were appalled to find that: 

...establishments of a similar nature do not exist 
to receive individuals who are sentenced for a 
shorter time. . .disorder, confusion, mixture of 
different ages and vile characters still exist for 
them. These arrested persons are precisely those 
for whom well-regulated prisons ought to have been 
built. It is easy in fact, to conceive that he who 
has committed but a small crime or misdemeanor ought 
to be surrounded by much greater protection than 
such as are more advanced in crime ... How is it that 
we should suffei" them to find in the prison a 
corruption which they did not bring with themt 

Some of the jails that so distressed these visitors are 
still in use today. Most of the buildings have been painted 
several times in the interim and electrical conduits and 
steam-heat pipes have been built along the corridors, but 
many still have no toilets or washbasins in the cells - the 
bucket system is still in use. Moreover, in one antiquated 



•t‘ruetur« t^esignad and built just after the Revolutionary 
War t the daily routine continuee to be so dreary that the 
iso year-old eritioiam quoted above ia atill valid and 
parallela tiie critic isma of a newapaper reporter vho m4de 
a aurvey of ‘the- aajne jail iaat year. 

. . , ■ • • I . * 

Kiatorically and traditional ly» jaile have always 

lagged behind other social deyelopmenta. Writings about 

• • , • * . , • • 

jails in 19S6, Myrl Alexander (now Director of the Federal 

Bureau of Priaona) observed that 

...no other public institution has ao consistently 
and so stubbornly clung to old traditions in the 
face of broad advances in the aciencea concerned 
with human behavior. Xn the mid- twentieth century y 
■the jail ia essentially unchanged from it a. methods 
and character in the pre- Victorian periods ^ 

Alexander* s observation is still generally valid. In 
ardhitaeturst program and purpose most jails in ths United 
States still reflsct more of the 19th eentuzy eonosption 
of crims than they do of modern concepts and understanding 
about the nat*ix*e of crime and criminala. this unfortunate 
durability of outmoded philosophies, procedures and facilities 
is not because problems associated with jails have not been 
recognised. Conditions in local jails have been perennial 
terget 0 i of public indignation. Criticisms and calls for 
'reform appear regularly in editorials, feature articles in 
. mageslnes and newspapers^ and in radio and T.V. documentaries. 

^Al.x.nd.i>, J.11 Admini.tratidnt Chari.. C Thoaaa. 
Springfi.ld» lllinoisi 19'57, p. 336. 



specific jails and jails in general ere periodically de- 
nounced as "moral cesspools”, "schools of crime” and ae 
’’society’s crime against the criminal”. Reformers, feature 
writers and sober-minded fact-finding commissions repeatedly 
make nearly identical ’’surveys" and use almost identical 
condemnatory language in their reports. 

Despite all the polemics, little fundamental change 
has been effected. As Robinson pointed out after his 1944 
survey, "if Verbal condemnation alone could do the work, 

2 

the jail as an institution would have crumbled long ago". 

Public condemnation has forced abandonment or renova- 

tioh of some antiquated buildings and facilities. In many 

, « 

places, sanitary and public health reforms have been 
instituted. Public opinion also has compelled changes in 
administrative practices . Dishonesty, corruption and 
profiteering at the expense of the inmates, which were 
characteristic a few years ago, have been largely eliminated 
Honest administration, sound fiscal procedures and efficient 
management are now the general .rule. Overtly cruel and 
sadistic practices by staff have been greatly reduced and 
generally are not officially sanctioned. 

Important human values have been expressed in these 
.developments. The gains should not be denigrated. Humane, 
honest and sanitary operation of a public institution is a 
critical minimum essential. Nevertheless, evidence of 

^Robinson, L. , Jails, Care and Treatment of Misdemeanant 
Prisoners in the United States , John t. Kinston Company, 
miade IpKIa V " 19 W , P 7 T T T : ^ ' 




•ffiditnt management i neat operational charts i civil service 
peraonnel and the addition of a few public health and mehtal 
health peraonnel 9 should not lead to the delusion that 
present day jails, are radically changed, in conception and 
operation! or that the serious proMems of jail. inmates are 
being solved* A thoughtful comparison between the filthy 9 
corrupt! socially infectious jail of yesteryear and its 
clean> well^-managed counterpart today will reveal many 
continuing shocking similarities in baeic objectives and., 
aetlvity. 

tthy Haven* t dalle Changed? 

one of the most significant contributing factors which 
keeps the American jail in its present form is gdnaral 
public ignorance and confusion as to the proper role and 
function of a jail* There are many contradictory and widely 

divergent beliefs and cluttered impressions, about jaile^ 

* , 

kost local jails are not clearly defined as to function. 
'%ey’are hybrid institutions: holding people pending comple- 
tion df police inveetigaticn 9 people awaiting court hearing 
and adjudication! people awaiting transfer to state hospitals 

•j 

and state or federal. prisons 9 as well as peopla conyioted 
of crimes and serving short-term sentences. 

In some metxopolitan areas of the country! facilities 

s 

have been built to separate detained fg*om sentenced prisoners 
In sN)st parts of the country! however t all inmates art, 



dumped into a hi.igle, conglomerate facility. As a result, 
the innocent as well as the guilty, the suspected and the 
accused, the unsentenced end the sentenced, the young and 
the old, the inexperienced and the sophisticate in crime, 
petty and serious offenders are locked together in a regime 
•which emphasizes routine and control. 

Jails have not changed because society is emotional 
rather than rational about jails. Jails are not rationally 
planned institutions. Th<;y have grown Out of gradual 
accretions of public and social responsibility. . .in response 
to fear, and through hasty improvisation and emergency 
solutions in times of crisis ... improvisations which sub- 
sequently were perpetuated in public policy as they ^ere 
allowed to continue without review, and as expensive public 
buildings were erected. 

Changes in jail operation are likely to occur only when 
a crisis (e.g., a riot or accidental death of an inmate) 
momentarily fixes public attention on the shortcomings of the 
institution. In such cases, however, the tendency is to 
handle the most immediate proximate causes of difficulty. 

The search for other factors and analysis of more fundamental 
causes are postponed until later and may never be undertaken 
at all. As a result, the current validity of outmoded 
premises in the social assignment and operation of the jail, 

I ’ 

are rarely examined. 

As in ancient times, the basic operating premise is still 



that tht jail is merely a place of Incarceration for people 
CQAiidered to be a threat to society* In carrying out this 
assignment the jail simply takes custody of persons legally 
comitted to its control and holds them securely until they 
can be released by due process of law* Public insistence 
that the process of holding must be humane and that civil 

servants charged with responsibility for control must be 

* % 

honest does r.ijt constitute a real shift in traditional 
concepts, nor does it truly enlarge the nature of the social 
aeeignment. Traditional custodial premises are dominant and 
their validity still relatively unchallenged* 

Over the years, additional functions have been assigned 
or assumed by jails. For the most part these additional 
functions have been assimilated within prevailing frames of 
reference* Even when crises seem to demend socially construe-* 
tive solutions, the crises are most often resolved in 
defeatist ways, using traditional custodial patterns. It is 
as if the deep-seated and unreasoning public patterns of 
thinking about criminals brook no thorough review or systematic 
evaluation* Traditional beliefs and cliches about people 
in jail are invoked as supportive evidence of the ”need” to 
retain traditional practices* Meanwhile, the community, 
having momentarily isolated the offender, relaxes with a. 
false sense of security without concern for the individual 
inmate and his Imminent return* 



HumanitGiias. hava introduced into many 

jails with but little impaat on traditional concepts 



t'egarding the purpose and roie of jails* A kindly keeper 
with more formal education may be substituted for a brutal, 
ignorant keeper. The title of "correctional officer" may 
be substituted for "keeper" with no change in. the role and 
function of the position. 

Administrative reforms often do little more than stream 



line procedures and practices which still are based on 
traditional attitudes and practices. When this happens, it 
must be clear that no essential reform of jail philosophy 
has occurred. The jail merely becomes a better managed, 
more hygienic, and more efficient storage facility. 

of *ffi#en^*«id^^c€*^ for“'3e^ii'ty* ciB^ aT' routine 

. which ■ is highly efficient 'from a maiiageme^it-^olnf of view 

V_-". ’ivfes'ources 



but which can be destructive and waste 
of both staff and inmates. 

For example, the jail in a Dig city ntusx deal wxtn a 
huge volume ' of c-oming'tn&^ 'fte I'fisti'tut'idn as' virtual 

unknowns , with widely v'ary ing' poteriM'sis for ’response i' •; Regular- 
ized procedures ' and ro'uU -thi’ "UncertfaMty and 

anticipated danger in this situa-tiori. ' iif jficiehcy itieshes 

neatly with ‘ the ‘ simpiistic''requii-ett4nte “d# »c\ist6ay^^ 

Smoothiy coordinated procedures ah& '3^%aiie4' sCheidules for* 
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contz*oXling movements of prisoners in and around the jail 



and for housing, clothing and feeding them during the 

of. their incarceration hgve been substituted for some of the 



times. The activity of "processing** inmates, and the flow 
of mr^h through schedules and routine, is controlling in 
itself. A small number of correctional officers can main- 



tain an easy surveillance under these circumstances because 
any single infraction is likely to stand out starkly against 
the background of the regularity and predictability of the 
system. Moreover, by focusing on •♦processing” concerns, 

administrative efficiency and routine equity,, the staff may 

« 

rationalize some of the impersonality and rigidity of their 
daily work, to a degree they convince themselves and others 
that a quiet institution must be a good institution. 

It is easy to criticize jails. A more vulnerable target 

among social institutions would be difficult to find. The 

$ ' 

average jail administrator is quite aware of the limitations 
in his institution. Usually, he can list deficiencies more 
quickly and precisely than any investigating commission or 
outside reform group. Me readily can identify needed changes 
and facilities which should be substituted. .Mut, he also 
‘knows the captious hostility and studied indifference of 
. society. A public institution, forced to operate in a cli* . 
mate of contradiction, hoqtillty and indifference is most 
likely to develop, an internal climate of conservatism. In 
such an internal climate, resistance to change becomes a -v 




direot physical restraints that were imposed in earlier 



virtue. Motivation to modernize and up-date the systein ie 



threateniijg aud so is 3upprt;sseci. The guiding theme becomes 
one of *‘no untinicly headlines”. Throughout the agency the 
prevailing expectation is that only a minimum service level 
can be expected or maintained. As a result the je‘,1 be- 
comes little more than a human warehouse, operating as a 
processing agency with assembly line methods; dominated by 
rules rather than principles and giving little more than 
lip-service to the idea of functioning as an organization 
for change and social restoration of inmates. 

Finally, jails have not changed because centuries-old 
ideas and beliefs about the purposes of jai7<.s remain deeply 
rioted in society* A brief sketch of majoi* historical 

developments may provide a basis for better understanding 

, .< 

of current practice. 

A Brief Historical Perspective 

In colonial days, the American jail was patterned after 
the English jail. It was a local facility run by the local 
sheriff and exploited by him for whatever revenue he could 
squeeze out of it. The prime purpose of the jail was to 
hold people awaiting trial and judgment. It also held the 
offender until he was brought forth for the execution of 
imposed penalties. The usual penalties were death, 
mutilation, branding, flogging and banishment. 

J— 

In many places, the sheriff is still the chief administrative 
officer for the jail. Generally, he is also a politician. At 
best this introduces an uncertain quality into administration. 



The idea of using imprisonment itself as a punitive 
penalty emerged in the 19th century as part of the new 
evaluation of human life that began to emerge in that era* 

A logical framework for using the jail for punishment 
to facilitate change was developed by the early Quakers in 
Pennsylvania* They reasoned that if an offender were 
isolated from all human contact, to work in loneliness, 
with time for quiet reflection, Bible reading and intro- 
specticn, he would discover that error of his ways. Repent- 
ant, he might return to society with an inward commitment 
to abide by the law. This philosophy was very carefully 
expressed in the Pennsylvania law which provided for 

i^bor by separate and solitary confinement ** • 
The significance of this precise legal phrasing may be passed 
over too quickly by readers who do not know the history of 
penology in the United States. These carefully selected words 
not only provided the guidelines for prison practice but 
they also helped determine the unique architecture and design 
of the buildings in which prisoners lived. Literally, the 
buildings were designed so that the offender lived in. nearly 
complete isolation. He had only limited contact with prison 
officials and even less contact with anyone else. He worked 
and lived in his individual cell and exercise yard for the 

entire period of his incarceration, 

• . * • 

this treatment did not produce the results for which the 



Quakers hoped. The depersonalization arid loss of human 
perspective caused fay such deliberate^ total Isolation 
were so destructive that the primary operational e^ 
of the system had to be dropped. 

In the United States today, there is no .real attempt 
to carry out the sentence of "imprisonment at labor by 
separate and solitary confinement"* Cumbersome residuals 
of the past do exist in the form of outmoded prisons built 
on the lines of the Pennsylvania system, and in the . . 

language of old laws which have not been changed, although 
modern practice negates literal interpi^etation of the 
sentence* However, the ideas of confinement as a means to 
correction and imprisonment as punishment spread rapidly 
through the western world. Imprisonment is now the major 
.form of punishment used. 

Changes in the patterns of punishment changed the jail. 

As a consequence of increasing use of imprisonment as punish- 
ment. there Was a need for larger facilities to hold the 
numbers of people being confined for long periods of time. 

Many large State-prisons were built. Still later, the reforma- 
tory movement , conceived as a program to remove young offenders 
from local jails and from contacts with criminal adults, 
.further reduced the numbers of persons held in the local jail* 

With the development of reformatories and state prisons, 
the jail presumably might have fallen back into its tradi- 



tional function an a place of detention. But the cooaepte 
of humanitarianism and the belief that confinement might prove 
to be equally useful for less serious offenders as well, 
moved the jail toward becoming a short-term sentencing 
institution. As ancient forms of public humiliation and 
punishment for minor offenders were abandoned, short-term 
sentence^^ in jail were substituted, in a relatively brief 
period of time the local jail was established as a place of 
temporary detention in accordance with its ancient function, 
and .also as a convenient facility for local judges and 
magistrates to use as a place of punishment and for sentencing 
of minor offenders. 

"Houses of Corrections” and "Workhouses” also have 
contributed to the character of today jail although their 
beginnings were based on separate concepts and they were not 
devised as punitive institutions. They were established 
under different laws, with different operating philosophies 
and in buildings specifically designed for them. Some of 
these laws and philosophies have been assimilated in current 
patterns of jail administration. 

Originally, the house of correction and the workhouse 
were intended to meet the pressing problems of large scale 
vagrancy and unemployment. In 16th century England large 
numbers of idle people roamed the countryside. Many who ' 
were willing to work were unable to get employment. Others 



would not work unless compelled to do so. Many young people 
needed to be trained to work and others were partially 
Incapacitated. 

The English jail Was not then used as a common punish- 
ment for crime, nor was the jail perceived as having much to 
do with the above mentioned four groups of idle people. 

Workhouses were developed as institutions for those who 

% 

wanted to work. Houses of correction were developed as 
separate institutions for those who should be compelled to 
work and as training schools for youths who had received no 
training at home, on the farm or in industry. 

In colonial America, workhouses and houses of correction 
were similarly conceptualized as being separate from the 
local jail. In the laws and charters of the colonies they were 

I 

established as institutions for children and people who were 
poor, and for handling idle and vagrant persons. However, in 
several instances, the laws indicate that until suitable 
facilities could be built, the county prison could serve as 
the workhouse and/or the house of correction. This permissive 
use of the jail sometimes was followed by subsequently 
building another institution adjacent to the jail. In other 
instances, no physical separation ever occurred. In either 
event, because of the physical proximity of buildings and 
the efficiency of having a single administration and with the 
trend to substitute imprisonment and work for more drastic 
forms of punishment the distinction between houses of correction 




s 

% 



workhouses and county jails have become quite blurred, today, O 
all are used for the short-term imprisonment of petty 
offenders. Distinctions sometimes are made in terms of the 
length of sentence or as a way of differentiating between 
detention and sentencing facilities in a single jurisdiction. 

The terms are sometimes used to differentiate municipal from 
county functions*, e.g., City *Workhouse*l and County ”jail*'. 

Such differences are more apparent than real. For the most 
part , the older names sound as a discontinuous echo from the 
past. However, some of the contradictory aspects of mid- 
twentieth century jails such as the large number of alcoholics, 
vagrants, and non-support cases in jail, are partly a residual 
of this evolution. 

Implications for Developing Treatment Programs i n Jail . 

While the ancient penalties either destroyed the offender 
or so marked him that his social role in society was clearly 
identified as he returned to the community, the use of 
imprisonment as a punishment resulted in large numbers of 
offenders being returned, \tith - clearly visible marks to 
”warn” society against them. As a result, in addition to 
requiring that the offender be held securely during the period 
of his incarceration, it also became important to require that 
he be changed or ’•corrected” at the same time. Initially, 
it was assumed that men would be deterred from further orlminAl 
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acts simply because it would be important to avoid further 

imprisonment* As Recklessi has pointed out. 

The existing framework of our correctional system 
in the United States is, to a large extent, based 
upon a belief in an assumed miracle of reformation, 
namely, that if offenders are given the means to 
reform, they will reform. *. good time laws, 
persitentiary , reformatories, indeterminant sentences,, 
parole and probation. . .All these agencies were 
supposed to place reformation in the hands of the 
ortender. ^ 

Gradually, society has come to recognise that the 
problem is more complex. As social science. and research 
have increased man’s understanding of himself, and as more 
knowledge has been accumulated about the ways in which human 
nature can be directed and modified, there has come a 
corresponding increase in the social expectation that jails 
should assume responsibility for changing the individual 
offender, so he will be less of a threat to the community 
when he is released. However, some of the difficulty en- 
countered in establishing adequate programs within jails is 
due to the inclination to regard various aspects of the 
social assignment as if they were essentially additive in 
their relationships and effect. Thus, for example, it has 
been assumed that rehabilitative roles can simply be added 
to the custodial roles of personnel. However, studies have 

shown that contradictory directives are involved in these 

> 

5 

different roles. 



**Reckless, W.C., ”An Experimental Basis for Revision of. 
Correctional Programs”, Federal Probation , Vol. VI, No. 1, 
1942, pp. 24-26. 

^Cressey, D.R., ’’Contradictory Directives in Complex Organi 
zations : The Case of the Prison” , Administrative Science 
Quarterly , Vol. 4, No. 1, June 1959. ■ • ' ' 
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Much of tho ^jesiatance to innovation in the jail comes 
from within the institution itself. It arises, in large 
part, because the social assignment has evolved in a 
piecemeal fashion. Contradictory elements In the multiple 
missions and programs that have been pushed together create 



ah organizational strain which results in a conflicted 
hon-functional resolution favoring simple custody and the 



status quo. ' 

The experience of RYT was most revealing in this regard* 
Despite the fact that the project was received with a great 
deal of individual support and personal good will at all 
levels of work, the social structure and rationale of the 
system was a constant, corrosive, vitiating Influence. 
Correctional workers and social scientists who try to fit 

^ Ml' , 

demonstration programs and research projects into, a jail U) 

setting are likely to be faced with much the same type of 
situation as surgeons trying to transplant a healthy kidney 
from one human being to another. The body of the recipient 
may be in dire need of the service which can be provided by 
the transplant , and the recipient himself may be anxious 
for its success , but the patterned defenses of the body are 
so ingrained and so organized to maintain the status quo that 

the goals of the operation may be achieved with great difficulty. 

« 

For a research program to be effective in a jail setting. 
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m number of factors must be considered. These include: 

1. The ever-present implication of threat to 
society suggested by having gathered a body of 
criminals in one place. 

2 . The resultant over-riding and anxious pre- 
occupation with custody and control by staff and 
inmates. 

3. The difficulties of using research techniques 
and methodologies appropriate to scientific 
application in such circumstances. 

4. The shortage of qualified personnel, experienced 
in both research and corrections, who can bridge 
a gap between science and service. 

5. The resistance to change in the various institu- 
tional and bureaucratic structures involved in 
working with prisoners and ex-inmates of jails.. 

6. The self-contradicting social assignment given 
the jail to execute a retributive and vengeful 
punishment and to simultaneously establish a 
rehabilitative service with minimum cost to the 
public. 

Research is a low priority item in jail administration. 
Administrators are quite aware that tenure is not dependent 
upon dveveloping a research capacity in their programs. As 
a result, the average administrator really knows very little 



about research as a field. If improved programs are to be 
developed in jails, research is necessary. If research in 



become more knowledgeable about research. It is not 
necessary that they be highly sophisticated in research 
methods and their application^ but misconceptions should be 
corrected and a clear understanding of operational differ- 
ences and objectives of diffe'rent types of research should 
be developed, (e.g, differences between evaluative and 
experimental approaches) It would be appropriate to 
develop training materials and training institutes to orient 
Jail administrators and senior personnel to the values, 
limitations, requirements, methods and varieties of research.. 
The experience of RYT suggests that this could be a 
fruitful expenditure of time and effort. One of the important 
issues in RYT was concerned with the development of a “field 
laboratory” relationship and with the systematic assignment 
of segments of the jail population required in an experimental 
Control research design* Although many difficulties were 
encountered in this regard, the solutions that emerged and 
the relationships that developed provide a useful pattern 
for effective collaboraticjn between social science research 
and correctional practice. Prior planning and early involve- 



ment of all administrative and service units is crucial . 
Conflict between the objectives of service and the objectives 
of research can be minimi2ed. Each requires sensitive 




ail settings is to be effective, jail-administrators must 



scheduling, definition of goals and procedures, careful 
reporting of information. If points of conflict are 
anticipated and plans for handling the needs of science 
and the needs of practice are made in advance, then pro- 

I •• 

ductive and complementary working relationships can be 
established. Continuation of an effective working relation- 
ship depends on consistent frequent feedback, sound patterns 
of communication, and regular review to make sure that major 
decision-making is a product of joined participation. 

The nature of the inmate population presents some 
problems for the design and operaticn of research in jail 
settings. Although inmates are regarded a danger to 
society they are still relatively unknown In terms of the 
psychological, social and cultural values and behavior 
systems they represent. They have not been the subject 
of much research. Most of the available research tools and 
techniques have been developed with middle class groups. It 
is necessary to make significant modifications in currently 
used methodologies and to develop new instruments and tactics 
for use with this population. But such developments require 
further accumulation of data and knowledge. 

Thus, for example, in addition to screening sub3ects who 
have the necessary intellectual capacity to absorb vocational 
training, some better measures of motivation level are needed. 
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Men in training programs in the short-term institution 
are not unmotivated » Rather > their motivational patterns 
are different. They want the same things that other people 
want 9 both in terms of material comforts and inter-personal 
relationships. However, the paths for achieving these 
objectives seem cluttered and complicated* Thus, manipula- 
tion' and motivation for a ’’better deal” must be distinguished 
from motivation towards work on a particular task. The 
pervasive, generalized motivation in the climate of a jail 
for the inmate to improve his position and ease his stay 
while in the institution is separate from the hope of 
improving his position on the outside. This must be considered 
in any selection process. For example, in an experimental- 
control design, disclosure of who is in the control group 
will result in a reversal of pattern for this type of 
motivation. 

Current tests of motivation are not appropriate for use 
with a verbally unsophisticated population. They require too 
much paper and pencil skill* This limits the reliability 
of scores. If written tests must be used, . standardization 
should be developed for this population. 

The reasons for testing must be taught as part of the 
■total experience for these boys. Much more than ’’rapport- 
building” is needed. Testing and diagnosis must be made part 
of the process of the boy’s self-discovery. This requires 
a systematic, careful ’’feedback” and a sharing of findings. 
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Decisions based on the findings should be tempered by mutual ' 

evaluation. The pertinence of diagnosis and testing has to 

* 

be developed gradually in the minds of these boys . This is . 

as much a part of training for transition as anything else. 

Of course, such a requirement places burdens on the test- 

makers, test-givers and test-interpreters. First, they 

must be sure that the tests really are pertinent and second, 

% 

they must be prepared to provide fairly simple, but honest 

and meaningful explanations about why testing is done and 

' • • • 

Of what has been discovered. 

Diagnosis must include some evaluation of the adjustment 
patterns which have contributed to the person,* s inability 
to utilize training experiences. Actually several stages, or 
phases might be projected and time for diagnosis extended. 
Analysis of actual ’’work-samples” and experiences of training 
graduates should be fitted into the diagnostic process. 

Finally, for greatest effect there must be a continuous 
relationship between diagnostic and training programs* 
Implications in RYT for the Design of Future Research 

As has been indicated at several places in this report, 
working relationships between RYT, the Department of Correction 
and the Parole Commission often were tense and strained. Many 
of the circumstances producing tension were not created de 
novo by the arrival of RYT, but were re-enactments of already 
existing conflicts within the structure of the correctional 
agencies: viz., the conflict between "rehabilitation” and 



’♦custody” roles. 

For most of the personnel of the jail, RYT was merely 
another activity to be assimilated within the heterogeneity 
of the correctional system and so was ”understood” , cata- 
logued and handled in terms of prevailing frames of 
reference. Thus, before RVT staff had established them- 
selves on their own merits they were Identified with roles 

% 

a.g. , ‘'longhaired professors” and thereby committed to 
allegiances that were not of their own choosing and that 
did not accurately reflect the purposes of the project. 

Because of its service objectives, RYT was perceived by 
many correctional workers as being aligned with rehabili- 
tative functions. However, Department of Correction ' 
rehabilitation staff tended to regard RYT as a brash upstart 
and interloper. There was some bitterness in this attitude. 

A favored program of the Rehabilitation Division was die- 
pupted and discarded to provide space for RYT. The 
rehabilitation division had previously had a pre-release 
program for adolescents housed in the minimum security cottages 
outside the locked perimeter of the institution. Custodial 






personnel had been uneasy about this situation, but had 
accomodated to it because staff in the pre-release cottages 
were known to be loyal to overall institutional policies 
and took responsibility for preventing violations of security. 
The custodial personnel were not equally sure of RYT staff 



Later, when RYT trainees broke into a candy machine, the 
incident was used as the ’‘legitimate” basis for moving the 
trainees back into the locked area of the jail every evening. 

The breach between rehabilitation and research created by 
the RYT displacement of the pre-release program played a 
significant although unverbalized role in this decision. 

Both custody and rehabilitatipn staffs felt that RYT had 
mismanaged the living situation and had ’’rejected” advice 
both from rehabilitation and custody personnel on how to 
operate in the minimum security area. Because of its 
dissociation from departmental sources of support for rehabili- 
tative activities, RYT was left to stand entirely on its 
own, with the general philosophy being ’’they made their own 
bed, now let them lie in it.” The restrictive action of 
.moving trainees from the cottages to the cell-block provided 
the Rehabilitation Division with an opportunity to enhance 
its own reputation and to stress their earlier ’’effectiveness . ” 
in running a program in the unlocked area* Simultaneously , 
it allowed the custodial functionaries of the institution 
to remove a long-standing ’’threat” to security as if they were 
handling only a specific, short-term problem. Finally, in 
terms of institutional management of inmates, differences 
between RYT and other institutional programs were reduced. 
Accordingly, organizational strain was reduced. 




Some of these difficulties were inevitable but if 
RYT staff had more prior awareness of the dynamics of the 
network of relationships considerable staff stress could 
have been avoided. If the RYT staff had known about 



dieting social assignments facing the modern ^ailerj 
they would not have taken the daily interactions with 



custodial, personnel so personally. If they had been 
aware that old anKieties and hostilities aroi 
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issue were being renewed and that unresolved conflicts 
would be reawakened by their arrival they might have 
benefited from the practical experience of the custodial 



staff. 

RYT researchers discovered that the authority to estab- 
lish rules, routines and facilities necessary for research 
were in the hands of operational personnel in a chain of ^ | 
command not responsible to or for research. When they 
wished a decision or action to occur, they had to communicate 
to the topmost echelons of Department authority where a 
bridge to operations existed and where policy could be 
communicated back down to the operating facility and line 
staff. As a result, research staff were identified with 
the Commissioner * s office* A feeling- of compet-ltion and 
frustration was induced in line correctional staff whose 
roles were shifted by directives without r'lcourse. The 
daily experience of correctional officers dealing with RYT 
was one of confronting a group whose work was regarded as 
desirable, but whose identification with institutional 
responsibilities and commitments was questioned. Operation/^ 



staff viewed RYT staff as naive and vulnerable to conning 
by inmates » RYT staff tended to view operational staff as 
obstructionistic, rigid and ridden by rules which didh^t 
seem reasonable and necessary. 

Any future program to develop research or demonstration 

projects in jail settings should budget time, money and 

personnel to develop mutual staff understanding of roles, 

% 

responsibilities and aspirations in work. Part of the 
problem in RYT was that the necessity to man on-going 
programs did not allow sufficient time for either research 
or institutional staff to get together and establish such 

k 

understanding. 

In this connection, within the project itself there were 
conflicts between service and research needs. Most of this 
strain occurred because the amount of work required to 
successfully provide services and to follow up cases in the 
community had been incorrectly judged and financed at the 
start of the program. The project directors were faced with 
a matter of choosing between service and research objectives. 
This was difficult, because service objectives were intimately 
linked with research variables. If a boy was not placed on 
a job or did not receive transitional services, the research 
•hypothesis would not be tested. On the other hand, if jobs 
and services were provided, the systematic collection of 
follow up information for research analysis would be impaired 
by lack of staff. Both aspects of the program suffered. 



However, with the conviction that follow-*up would be meaning?- 
les£{ unless the program was carried out, follow-up activities 
were slighted. This deficiency was repaired by later 
developing a separate follow*»up study phase. 

There are some important lessons to be learned from 
these experiences. There is a tendency in planning research 
related to living situations and human services to plan 
the research activities as ’^observer*' functions rather than 
as ’’participant” functions. However, there is need for 
research and service to be blended under conditions of 
careful coordination and controlled observation. Obviously 
there are differences in the ways in which the"^ two 
activities achieve their goals and a planned interaction 
and coordinated responsibility will require much thought. 
Difficulties may arise if the search for facts is pressed 
too vigorously by the researcher, vrithout due regard for 
human and social needs, or when the* practical worker feels 
that immediate, timely response to service needs is «?11 
that really matters. It is unreasonable to adopt either 
point of view to the exclusion of the other. Both tested 
knowledge and skilled workers are needed; reliable 
techniques and valid information which can be applied with 
clinical ingenuity are also in short supply. 

The Need for a Pilot Study in Planning RYT Types of 
Research 

Many of the problems outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs could have been managed with greater effectiveness 



if there had been a thorough pilot study preceding the project 
Attempts were made to anticipate difficulties, and for the 
most part these were appropriate and helpful. They were 
limited, however, and did not go far enough. The complexi- 
ties of interagency relationships and the smooth integration 
of research and service needs in a coordinated program must 
be worked out through experience with actual cases. No 
amount of good will and administrative working agreements 
can be substituted for the revealing and corrective exper- 
ience of following a few oases through the entire sequence 

and flow of a proposed activity. 

There are techniques available which might be used 
profitably in such prior review and planning. In recent 
years, industry has concctrned itself with analysis of the 
man hours and relationships between sequences of activity 
necessary to complete a task within an organizational setting 
In order to meet goals, they must be realistic. Moreover, 
it has been found that setting realistic objectives improves 
morale and increases efficiency. 

Pilot Systems Analysis 

In the early phases of RYT unrealistic man hour goals 
were established which caiised frustration, disappointment 

m 

and apathy. Before such a training program is started, a 
careful pilot survey should establish the number of hours 
required to perform the contemplated tasks . This should be 
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followed by an appraisal of the number of hours available 

(in RYT’s case, within the institution). From these figures, O 

holidays, weekends, vacations, etc., should be deducted to 

fit with the patterns and regulations of the organiasation 

in which the project is set. Without such a systems 

analysis of the agency and its relationships to the research 

operation, pre-planning is likely to be ineffective. 

, % 

Pilot Staff Job Market Evaluation 

Similarly, a thorough survey of the job market should 
be undertaken as part of pilot study. Such a survey should 
not only note the number of jobs, that are available, but 
should establish guidelines as to the actual determinants 
involved in placement and hiring. In the RYT experience, 
for example, many positions for which boys were trained were ^ 
available in the market, but required, in most cases, not 
only a high school diploma but also ar ability to be bonded. 

In neither case did trainees qualify. 

RYT trainees were able to compete successfully if they 
were given the opportunity. Unfortunately, employers also 
discriminated against trainees because of their criminal 
histories . 

Civil Service has become the largest employer of 
white-collar personnel in the country. They also have fostered 
the development of an ethical merit system and integrated 
hiring and promotional practices. It is paradoxical, there- 
fore, that civil-service agencies are among the most 
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reluctant in considerini? ex-inmates as employees* In some 
cases, where individuals might be working with prison or 
.police files such restrictions may have some value. How- 
ever, blanket restrictions which prevent employment in 
government agencies that have nothing to do with enforce- 
ment or correctional services seems unreasonable. Perhaps 
Civil Service practices and rules could be modified to 
provide improved opportunities to ex-offenders who otherwise 

qualify. 

Implications in RYT Relevant to Placing Boys in the Job 
Market 

Work With Employers: A few large-scale employers can 

be expected to offer positions to ex-offenders on the basis 
of humanitarian feelings. However, to meet the real needs 
of jails, employment of this population must be economically 
and socially worthwhile for the employer. Given the 
current attitudes of general society, the employer who hires 
a culturally deprived and delinquent employee with a poor 
vocational history is assuming additional risk. Perhaps 
some financial support could be generated to share the risk 
with the employer as well as the employee through this 
period of transition. 

Vocational training offers a rationale which can be 
used to open opportunities in the world of work that are 
usually closed to ex-prisoners. But training should be 



followed up. It cannot be expected that employers will 
know how to interpret problems which may arise as the boy 
adapts to a new role as an employee. It is important 
for the sponsoring agency to maintain a continuing relation- 
ship to handle the employer’s concerns and problems as he 
works with his new employee. 

Boys who had worked in IBM related jobs were fairly 
well remembered. However, the follow up interviewers were 
shocked by the number of boys in the study who were not 
remembered by their employers nor by the people who had 
worked with them. In some cases this was due to the fact, 
that employment had been so brief that there were only 
meager recollections and superficial records. However, 
even with longer periods of employment, many young men did 
not leave an impression of individuality. Employers 
suggested that these young men were fairly typical repre- 
sentatives of numberless young people who come and go in 
low status jobs. Unless some particular trouble was caused 
or unless the boy was still employed by the company, he 
rarely vjas remembered as a personality* This quality of 
’’invisibility” was more characteristic of controls than 
experimentals . However, it also was a factor for some of 
the experimental group. In many cases, the job developer is 
remembered with more clarity, understanding and appreciation 
of personality than is true for the boy who worked in the 
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business. In fairness, it should be noted that it was not 
possibl'3 in every case to interview the perr.on who directly 
supervised the boy at work. Frequently follow up interviews 
were with the persons responsible for hiring; either the 
owner, manager of the company or personnel manager. Ob- 
viously, in these situations, the job development and placement 
worker had an opportunity to make a more enduring impression. 
Nevertheless, the follow up interviews revealed & pervasive 
anonimity and facelessness of youth at work. 

Provisions should be made to maintain a continuous and 
helpful contact with employers. Opening the job is not 
sufficient in itself. To terminate contact with the trainee 
and employer immediately after placement is as much a 
pattern of social reinsertion as any that have been criticized. 
In fact, the stress encountered by a released offender who 
xs placed in a job opportunity that was previously closed to 
him is likely to be more difficult and severe than v/ill be 
met by an offender who finds his own job. In other words, a 
program of training, job development and placement - without 
continuity of fservice and follow up with* employer and trainee - 
may precipitate a crisis and sequence of response that will 
contribute to recidivism and failure on the job. The 
experience of RYT indiceites that such stressful situations 
were created for trainees. Experimental boys were placed 
in work situations where work adjustments, requirements for 



promotion and social demands were more stressful. 



u 



RYT intervention induced many employers to take boys 
who were below their ordinary standards for employment. In 
some cases openinjts were made for boys who had less education, 
less adequate speech skills, and less attractive than the 
usual employees engaged for that quality of job. As a 
result, 41% of the RYT employers indicated that they wanted 
help to continue the boy in further employment. Because of 
its limited staff, RYT could meet fewer than 1/3 of these 
requests. While because of the efforts of RYT job developers, 
many employers agreed to hire trainees who were below their 
usual standards, control group boys, generally, went into 
jobs which were ordinarily available. The social skills 
and occupational maturity of these jobs were often at lower j 
levels than those in which the RYT experimentals were 
employed* However, the rate of job failure among trainees 
in the first few days and weeks following placement indicates 
that special attention should be given this period. 

Some regular contact should have been established to 
give reassurance in the beginning stages and see that the 
opportunities which had been opened actually were preserved 
and used. 

One frequently recurrent comment by trainees who were 
placed in a data processing job was regret that they had 
been unable to maintain themselves in those jobs. Many of 
them indicated that they were unaccustomed to the changed 
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social relationships involved in the working situation and 
the ci"'cuni8 tances of work created such stresses on theiB 
that they were not able to completely measure up to the 
work and job requirements • It became obvious during the 
course of some interviews that the training and placement 
had not always made adjustment easier. At times ^ an 
opposite effect was triggered. Adjustment was more diffi- 
cult. Lower class boys found themselves in middle class 
settings and were expected to perform effectively. Many 
of them found the social relationships difficult to handle. 
This may explain in part, a large number of boys who left 
the job without giving notice, although from their employers 
point of view they were succ saful in production and tech- 
nical achievement, 

New kinds of problems were generated by placing ex- 
offenders in areas of work with different social values, 
but the new problems at least have the prospect of being 
resolved in a constructive fashion. Programming to sustain 
ex-inmates under the stress of trying to ”pass'* requires 
much more sensitive awareness and planning than has been 
the case heretofore. The kind of supportive services 
required are rather like services required for a retarded 
person moving out of a sheltered workshop. The social 
deficit, limited perspective and low tolerance for normal 

stress in the ex-inmate population appear as a kind of social 

V 

"amentia” when they are challenged by an average business 
office or industrial setting. 

/ 






Work With the Coimnunity 

The youthful inmate has many adjustment problems over ^ 
and beyond adaptation to work. They are unsuccessful in 
the use of their leisure time, in their family relation- 
ships and in their general adaptation to the community. 

Many more resources and living experiences are required 
than can be offered by any job or employer. To develop 
appropriate resources foi' this population, an intensive 
effort must be undertaken to change the community’s attitude 
of rejection or watchful toleration to a willingness to 
develop resources supporting readjustment of these young men. 

One of the most fruitful areas for community action is 
the development of a community residential center or /’halfway 
house” for released offenders. The transition from the 
controlled jail setting to self-management in free society 
is a giant step for many releasees. The problems of finding 
a suitable place to live, searching for jobs, and accepting 
the responsibilities of community life can be helped to a 
considerable degree by such a program. The lack of a community 
residential center was keenly felt by RYT. 

The experience reported by the most successful centers 
indicates that full utilization community resources and 
informed support by the community is essential to success. 

As offenders are provided a base from which they can develop 
as self-sustaining citizens, the community also arrives at a 



better understandinj^i of crxine end the responsibility of 
free cltissens to meet correctional and social restoration 
needs In a realistic fashion. 

Secondary Effects of Trainings Within the Jail 

A well organized, comprehensive program of training and 
education has considerable relevance for life and morale 
wi-thin the jail as well as for life following release* 

A major problem in any correctional institution is how 
to keep prisoners occupied. Usually there is not enough 
productive, meaningful work to provide the total inmate pop- 
ulation with a full day’s work. State and Federal institu- 
tions have developed comprehensive prison industries and 
’’state-use” formulas which allow them to sell their products 
to state or federal agencies. However, jails have encountered 
difficulties in developing similar programs. The results - 
enforced idleness and dead time - are particular problems in 
such local institutions. 

Idealism is an important sustaining personal quality 
helpful in working in prisons and jails. However, idealists 
should be prepared for the cynicism of those they wish to 
help. In the eyes of the offenders, training is but a part 
of all the procedures carried out in jail, and the offenders 
do not always welcome educators or researchers. 

A training program in a jail can be seen by the inmate 
as part of punishment. Exploration of ways of preventing 
this suggests that, as far as possible, training should be - 




related to the personal need system of the inmate involved. 
Immeciate as well as lon^-term needs should be noted. For 
example," RYT was demonstrated to have immediate value as 
an escape from boredom of the prison. Initially, the 
trainees felt it was a prestipeful activity within the 
institution and the group of inmates operated with a high 
morale level. Certainly, with planning and deliberate 
staging, such status can be deliberately created within the 
jail and related to status in the fi-'ce community. Further, 
RYT has also shown that the prospect of meaningful employ- 
ment is a. powerful motivation for many young men. 

Use of Jail Inmates as Training Cadre 

To enhance a positive self-image to increase learning 
and to aid the transition towards improved s elf -management , 



graduate trainees should serve as cadre for the next. 

Teaching may contribute to learning and relationships between 
peers may facilitate the process of learning for this popula- 
tion. Starting a “Big Brother” program in the jail classroom 
will not only aid in promoting self-management but aid in 
promoting the material to be learned as well. Such a program 
assumes that the graduates will not be released immediately 
Upon cortipletion of training. Smaller classes, better 
screening devises and closer initial supervision would be 
required, but it is felt that the rewards of increased involve 
ment would well be worth it. 




This would also require closer coordination with the Parole 
Cominisf ion, or the releasing agent. There should be a 
steady turnover of trainees so that each could benefit from 
the experience of learning and teaching others. 

Remedial Education 

It is clear that a major vocational handicap for a 
culturally deprived and disadvantaged population is the lack 
of communications skills. 

One method that was effective in RYT was the use .of 
programmed reading instruction. Standard academic remedial 
reading techniques often do not seem to be effective with 
the jailed population. The S.R.A. programmed booklets used 
by RYT were effective enough to suggest that similar pro- 

grammed approaches have a major potential for developing 

( 

reading and arithmetic skills in a group of people who tend 
to reject and resist more traditional patterns. These boys 
seem to tolerate such learning experiences well. But such 
approaches do not confront the central problem of relating 
to and learning from persons in positions of authority. A 
combination of approaches is indicated. 

Read^ng» communication skills, arithmetic and vocational 
skills must be integrated with realities of work and living. 

New approaches , new curricula and new educational 
materials, tailored to meet the demands of this setting and 
population, are required. It is not sufficient to have 
instructors who are skilled vocational educators as such. 




In addition to ability to communicate trade and skill know 



ledge to the boy, they must also be able to relate to him 
In such a way that inmates can identify with him and through 
him to the world of work. The vocational instructor has a 
larger task than communicating skill knowledge. This also 
implies a new role for the vocational education instructor. 

He must be capable in several areas and fle?«ible enough to 
shift from one goal to the next as opportunities appear. 

New curricula must be developed to be effective during 
short-term stay. Lesson plans and coverage should be oriented 

I 

toward preparing a boy for an entry level position with a 
future growth potential or for education and training which 
will continue after he leaves the jail. Foremost, the lesson 
approach must be geared to boys who have negative motivation 
as the result of poor past experience with vocational educa- 
tion. Vocational education for this population should be 
rewarding as an activi.ty in and of itself in order to maintain 
interest. Materials used should be interesting and relevant 
to the modern world of work. Such a curriculum will require 
special planning and related materials. 

Another guiding point for writing new curricula is that 
realistically the industries into which these boys can move 
will accept them only at entry level positions. Industry 
tends to hire and train young men for specific ways of 
performing on the job which are standard in a particular plant. 
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At semi-skilled levels the employer is more interested in 
hiring young men who are familiar with the tools used in 
that industry and who are willing to learn, rather than 
hiring young men highly trained in specific skills. 

The ancient words fr6m which the modern word 'Vjail” was 
derived meant a ’’cage’*. Today»s cell-block in a jail is 
still obviously a cage. 

Learning to live in a cage does not prepare a man for 
freedom, self-management and social responsibility. If a 
person is to learn to assume normal responsibilities and be 
reasonably effective in the world of work, then he should be 
trained for freedom, responsibility, and cooperation rather 
than for dependency or rebellion. 

This is not an argument to eliminate social control and 
to do away with institutions for maintaining social control, 
but it is an argument against continuing the philosophy of 
caging. The real issue is not whether society should exercise 
control over deviance, but rather whether the kind of control 
being exercised is appropriate and as effective and valuable 
as it should be. 

No one is going to deny the necessity for keeping pris- 
oners securely, but modern architecture and modern construction 
methods have a capacity to build facilities for housing a 
modern advanced correctional practice without sacrificing 

security. Society still builds cages based on 18th and 19th 

♦ 

century designs because of vested interests and because of a 



p6r8isi:ing caging philosophy. It is time to change the beliefs 
and attitudes which continue to foster the building of e^cpen- 
Mve cages using toss of tool-proof steel and to replace them 
with programs based on today's knowledge. 

Implications for new Programs to Repl a ce Jails 

As a result of rigorous application of rational processes, 
expenditures of money and coordinated teamwork by many 
well-disciplined and convinced people, it seems likely that 
a man soon will view the Earth while standing on the moon and 
will return to tell us about his experience. It is well 
known, however, that society has been reluctant to be equally 
rational and dedicated in seeking Solutions to such social 
management problems as are presented by the jail in American 
Society. At best, only art uneasy equilibrium between rational 
and irrational forces has been obtained. 

However, there is a considerable body of applicable 
knowledge and enough expert agreement about goals to enable 
society to develop a rational design for changing people 
sentenced to jail and to effect significant reductions in 
their rate of return to criminal behavior. The RYT data have 
made a significant contribution to this body of knowledge and 
provide some important guidelines about one of the core 
dimensions in a rational program: (l.e.) the management of 
transition from jail to the world of work and the development 
of psychosocial stability aroused a suitable work role. 

By itself, participation in a well-designed and well-taught 



profrram of vocational training is not going to make ’’good” 
citizers out of offenders. The mere acquisition of some 
skills for which there are openings in the job market 
will not cause inmates to perceive human relationships from 
the viewpoint of free citizens who are working in similar 
jobs. But such training can be corrective” to the degree 
that it has a potential for altering reference group rela- 
tionships, post-release associations, and inmate perceptions 
-of alternative patterns of response. Most offenders do not 
turn to crime simply as a way of earning a living. Training 
young men’ to be IBM operators may not affect criminality 
directly, but it does stimulate a different attitude toward 
the world of work and opens the individual to different 
experiences and new options in deciding how he will spend 
his life. Further, such special training provides an oppor- 
tunity to manage the transition from jail to community so 
that released inmates can be moved into situations which are 
dominated by essentially non-criminal social relationships. 

If the ex-inmate can be supported so that the experience is 
successful and rewarding, in his terms, this kind of social 
situation provides an opportunity to develop identifications 
with non-criminal persons, and techniques, values, and 
resources for maintaining such identifications. These factors 
reduce the likelihood of recurrent delinquency. Ordinarily, 
both the working situation and the home neighborhood of the 
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released offender are saturated with attitudes conducive ^ 

tc delimiuencv. 

Instead of ooncentratinp on finding improved ways of 
holding people, the jail should be oriented toward finding 
better ways of releasing them. To focus on holding activities 
is to remain fixated at the beginning of the process . Look- 
ing forward to release opens the possibility of planning a 
sequence of deliberate intervention to prevent recidivism. 

A caging philosophy tends to support an isolation and 
withdrawal from society that limits both the keeper and the 
kept., A release-oriented philosophy implies a clearly ongoing 
and out-reaching relationship with the community and its 
social institutions. The offender is not excluded from society, 
but is maintained as a member of society and helped to improve , j 
his position even though he is under a temporary, legally 



imposed handicap. 

Today's jail should be changed to become a diagnostic, 
planning and staging center for community social-restoration 
of offenders. It should be designed as a transitional 
structure fostering social mobility. To be effective, such 



a structure requires : 

1. A recognition that persistent patterns of 
criminal behavior have a functional value 
in the life of the offender. Alternative, 
non-criminal patterns are 

accepted as substitutes only to the degree 
that they satisfy the same values. 
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2« A capacity to effect self-identification by 
offenders with persons, roles and situations 
which are identified with non-criminal 
attitudes and activities. At the present 
time work roles seem to offer the greatest 
potential for this sort of experience. 

3* Access to the network of services, work roles 
and opportunities in the community which are 
associated with non-criminal activities'; with 
power to place and maintain ex-inmates in 
rewarding relationships within the network. 

4. A capacity to create> opportunities for dis- 
advantaged men with criminal histories to move 
upward on the occupational scale and to pro- 
vide a continuum of service which begins 
while the offender is in the jail and extends 
beyond initial placement in the community. 

The program objectives of a community social restoration 

center would emerge from: 

1. A sound functional evaluation of problems and 
factors interfering with self-regulated life 
in the community. This diagnosis would be 
used as a basis for engineering an individually 
selected program and treatment strategy for the 
offender while he is in the institution and 
should anticipate the kinds of follow up needed 
when he leaves the institution. 

2. A compensatory education service related to 
potential work roles and transitional exper- 
iences in the community. The curriculum and 
methods of teaching should be related to real 
work requirements and situations. 

3. A graduated program of release providing for 
increasing amounts of self-regulation in the 
institution and an opportunity to practice 
social roles under conditions of limited stress 
in the institution and later in a community 
residential center and work-release experience. 

Facilities should be designed to enhance the program 
objectives outlined above. In correctional institutions 
there has been a general tendency to build massive permanent 
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structures. Particularly in the physical environments 

created to be devoted to training and education, corrections 

should follow the pattern of business and industry and 

should build to allow flexibility and up-dating of equipment, 

procedures and practices. In living areas housing should 

be built to induce self- regulation. 

New standards for measuring accomplishment in terms of 

successful rehabilitation of offenders rather than limitation. 

of escapes and injury requires training and consultation so 

that staff may successfully perform new roles. In this 

connection, Dan Glaser notes: 

In the prison of tomorrow there will be much 
concern with utilizirtg the personal relation- 
ships between staff and inmates for rehablli- - 
■ tative purposes. This means varying staff 
modes of inter-action with inmates according ij 

to the individual inmate orientations toward 
staff. Thus, the manipulative or aggressive 
inmate will be met with firm but fair reactions, 
making violence or fraud unsuccessful; but 
rewarding legitimate effort. The dependent or 
neurotic inmate will receive acceptance and 
ego-support, but with encouragement of self- 
analysis and self-reliance. Most counseling 
will not be in formal programs, although these 
will exist; counseling wi 3 :i occur mainly as it 
18 evoked by problem-revealing events in insti- 
tutional life’, as well as by discussion of the 
inmates' future plans. , .counseling will Involve 
primarily the line staff... 

...most efforts at personality influence of staff 
or inmates will not be considered as ends in them- 
selves, but as means toward achievement of... evoking 
identification of offenders with anti-criminal 
persons - such as staff - and increasing inmate 
capacity for success in maintaining satisfactory 
personal relationships with anti-criminal persons, 
xn legitimate employment and other pursuits after 

..... 

V 
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Y-plpase The inaior focus in inmate-staff relationships, 
?Snrffore , will b^the staffs cof ^ibution to the 
iniaate's development of a conception of himse 
S^sed tf crime, and accepted and successful in a 

nbn-criminal life. 6 



It is probable that a community social restoration 
center cannot be financed on a purely local basis. In order 
to provide the services envisioned, several counties or 
communities might join to create the economic and population 
base for a regional facility. Howeve-, it should be located 
in a predominantly urban setting to provide the opportunity 
for work experiences and access to the multiple social services 
and community supports which are necessary. In addition, 
training and recruitment of superior personnel will be helped 
by such a location, particularly if . local university can be 



involved. 

Implications for Fu rther Research 

Many implications for research and action can be gleaned 

from the RYT experience and the suggestion that jails be 
changed to community social restoration centers. Several 
suggestions have been made in Context throughout this report. 
Some of these, however, seem more urgent and important than 



others . 

For example, although RYT has provided some very useful 

information about the nature of the population in jail, there 

is a serious need for further studies in many jails to reveal 

the physical, psychological, social, cultural values and 

6 gi-aer Daniel "The P-ison of the Future" in TheFuture_of 
IsSSen? in a Free Socie,^ . Key Issues. Vol.TTTffBT; ; 

pp« 
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behavior systems i^epresented by inmates in jail. 

Th'*/ basic concepts of RYT also should be tested in 

other splittings and with different work programs. While 

compensatory education and social mobility in certain work 

roles have been demonstrated to have practical utility in 

New York City, it may be necessary to develop somewhat 

varied applications in smaller communities « 

• \ 

The relationship between the jail and the family of 

social agencies in the community is a critical feature of a 
social restoration program. The jail has been isolated 
heretofore. Detailed information is needed about how to go 

about developing a truly effective reciprocal interaction. 

„ $ 

A whole cluster of variables associated with motjivation 
and the bases for job choices in this population require 
careful study. The relationships between aspiration, motiva- 
tion, counseling, job development and effective job placement 
in relation to various offender, personality and social types 
should be explored, separately and in combination. 

The RYT experience with blanket bonding restrictions 
suggests that an experiment should be set up to measure the 
extent to which various types of offenders really are the 
economic risk that is assumed in current practice. 

Some of the young offenders in jail are so handicapped 
that a brief period of training will not enable them to 
compete successfully in the current economics of the labor 
market. Employers cannot afford to carry them for the ex- 






tended period of time required to brinp. them to an efficient 
level of productivity. However, there ia some evidence in 
the RYT study that many of these younp men could make the 
grade if a lonper period of breakinp-in was allowed. Perhaps 
government apencies interested in such problems might under- 
take partially to underwrite an extended period of on-the-job 
training as a kind of shared risk with employers. It might 
Te a wa^ of providing an ..apprenticeship., for these young 
men in occupations where current economics would otherwise 

eliminate them from consideration * 

The RYT data and experience show that employability, 

social mobility and job success of young men entering the ^ 
labor market from jail are significantly affected by.training 
and supportive services. In addition, recidivism was 
reduced in those segments of the population with the greatest 
potential for returning to crime. In view of national con- 
cerns for preventing crime, the Federal government 



,re ps to expand research activitigsj iithj-e.gard^^ 

rcalning and employment needs _o f young, o/JejiaSSi- 

The RYT program had to develop a pattern of service , and 

avenues of public and private agency cooperation, including 
relationships with the employer community with no meaningful 
support from any governmenial agencies. At both national 
and local levels there is need for the development of an 
agency with specific responsibility for the employment 
problems of young offenders. 



A bread national policy should be developed to direct 
implementation of programs for the training and placement 
o f offenders. Major responsibility for the coordination 
and stimulation of such programs should be vested in a 
single agency . 



A delinquent has been defined as "*..an individual 

9 * 

who, in his overt revolt against customs and laws, reflects 
their inadequacies for present-day living*, to study the 
delinquent and his culture is to disclose out-moded laws 
and decadent institutions". The wisdom of this observa- 
tion is underlined by the RYT experience. Elements of 
growth and potential resolution of some problems also have 
been suggested by this analysis of that experience, but 
one massive impression remains: the time for the kind of 

change suggested by RYT is long overdue. 



Wickham, Winfield M. "Fundamental Statements in Juvenile 
Delinquency" Alamida County Probation Office, Oakland, 
California (mimeo) 
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Appendix A 



'The following forms were use?d to gather information 
reported in the body of the report: 

Intake Record Sheet, Pages 252 through 254 

RYT Project « IBM Training Ins c);uotor*s 
Evaluation, Page 255 

Practice Employment Application Form, Pages 256 
through 259 

Job Order and Placement Record, Page 260 

Trainee Follow-Up Interview, Pages 261 through 266 

Patient Interview Form, Pages 266 thi’»ough 271 

Parent Interview Forms (Follow-up), Pages 272 
through 284 

Control Follow-Up Check-List, Pages 285 through 288 

Questionnaire on Why RYT Trainees Fail in the 
..Community , Pages 289 through 291 

Change in Occupation Status 6 Termination, 

Page 292 

Final Employer Evaluation and Follow-Up, Page 293 
Emnlovnent Tnter*vioM, 294 thronrh 302 

Donof^raphic C^ecpption Tntcrvi.ev?) , 3(}3 (? ,304 

nonorraphic 305 through 308 
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Intake Record Sheet 
R,Y.T* Project 






Xm Kane 






2^ Home Addreea 



Sentence No* Project No, 

□XCDID .aixx 






Area T!oS®uCO 



will rfi K u, .i w N MrtJ A^O Ct V ACuUx 03 jLon tiO 

Mo, Day Yr. Institution ^»>*»***J 



*4-. Sex O 5) Race 1) W 2') N 3) PR 4) Other 




Oorreotien and Prior Offense Data 
6. Present offense or offenses 



■dm 



7. 

8 . 



Sentence 



Prior olTenses -• Number Ql 



I 



Offenses 



9« Prior Sentences - Number ^ - Time Served 



10* oiiuvenilc offenses adjudicated - Number Q - Type 



11« Juvenile offenses - Non - Adjudicated - (include J,AvB*) 
Number o Type 

‘ j 



12* Total Time - Sentences 

■'■■' ■ I 



13* Total Time •• Probations 










SooiaX Bftcitgrourid Data 
14, liiving Arrangement of Trainees 
In Own Home 

D (1) with both parents 
p (2) with Mother and Father Surrogate 
n(3) with Father and Mother Surrogate 
p (4) with Mother only 
0(5) with Father only 

D (6) In home of Relatives 
O (7) In Foster Homo family 
Cl (9) In Institutio'a ■ 

. 3 (9) In Independent Living Arrangements 
(10) In other plaoe (Snacify) ^ 



15^ Marital Status of Natural Parents 

CJ (1) Parents married and living together 
One or Both Parents Dead 
[J (2) Both dead 
p/ (3) Father dead 
CJi (4) Mother dead 

Parents Separated 

L? (5) Divorced or Legally Separated 
P (6) Father deserted Mother 
(3(7) Mother deserted Father 
P(0) Other reason - Spooify 

(9) Parents not legally married 
D(10) Other Status - Soeoifv — 



o 

ERIC 



16« Regular Occupational Status of Family Members 



(1) Father (Guardian) 

(2) Mother {Guardi an) 
(3^ Sibling^ 

(4) Trains 0_ 

fill out 



“ "work 111 3 tory i a 

tr^nee employment data form) 



Jl 



ndTcatedj 



17# Family Income - Source 
Other (specify) 

Earnings 

C3 Dept* of Welfare 



Father Mother Sibling (s) 




Pamlly Incotae - Source (Con't) Father 



OASI 

ether Pension 




18, Total Sarnlnge frois all Sources $ 



Mother 





£13 



Sibling (a) other 








(Monthly/ 
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iCn? Pro.lflot IBIi lirainlrur Ins tructor *o Jhralufttion 




Matt e D fet e 

r 

Z«B^« iLl.tltttdo OJeet Sooro 

Soore Interpretation I 13 - Z3 BeXovr Average 

25 29 Average 

50 «- 39 Above average 
40 -• 52 Bxoeptional 

Tkalnlng-Oouree Sooreet Bangei ( 0 - 100 ) 

!• Baelo Msiohlne Operation f 

2« ftyinolplea of Vlrlng * 

3 * /M 02 Jtiiohlne Operation ^ 

4« Sinai Grade * * 

®op Soore * 100 ^-based oia standard soore8(niale applloanta)f 

inr !Pralnlng Center 

^ ** R*t#T« eval\aatlon and inetruotor^s (XBH) rating 






'»*> 



«•« 






Work Habitfl and Attltudea Ctood Adequate Poor 

1» Bartlolpation In Work Routine 
2* Rersonel Hablte 

3* Rersonal Appearance 



/ 




Coimiientsi 






RESTOKATION OF YOUTH THROUOH TRAINING 

I 

FRACTICe EMFLOYMINT APPLICATION FORM 



imm 



IoTTnC^ 

Addrtii 



ifsr 



TrJIFfjr 









Stfftt 



Taifphont^ 

iSrrh deft 



Hal^hf 



— ei?5 — ^ 

ff. In. 



'i'w o i nm »i»ww w i p^ ‘'' 









Mtrlfoi ^fofus 



Ne* •^sfepwISl’Ki 






0.^«ff iftful 



ftrnnch tf itrvlet 
Ytur dufiti 



Txpt of dfiehorgt 



Ooft of itrvlof I From 



Hovt you tVtr bitn orroittd? 



Dli|ioilflon of cost 



yducoflon an d Train Ino 
Cirtit hightit grodt cofWpItftd 



High School I ond Colldgti 
Komi ond oddr tir 



Hovt you tvtr boon In fht Armtd Foro<i|7 
Rank 



Ssfali?! Nff- 









To 









Wh«» w«r# riif RllCjpt 









12345678 18|4 U*4 



Count or 
molor 



Did you 
groduatt 










«M>i|Nin 



n HPH 'PF W I f ' il'i f i J|>W ^ 












) 



-?5n- 



o 




MT 206 - 3 



EMPLOYMENT APPLICATION - PAGE 2 



Profejiipnal or Tt cht\!col School* 




i-r. k'i 

■I 'I I 



*^or«ign Ldnguages 



Read? 



Write? 



Speok? 



7 
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IMPLOYMENT APPLICATION - PAGE 3 




Expires: June 30, 1966 
MT 206- 

,) i: 

j 


y/ o r k H 1 $ 1 0 r y 

What kinds of skflls do you have? 




I' 

i: 

i; 

i'l 


In what skill have you had the most experience? 


f 


Whot kind of work are you applying for? | 


r 

r 



Experience! List your ias^ fob flrsf/ then your other jobs. 
1 • Nome of firm 



2 . 



Address 


Kind of business 


Name of Supervisor 


Describe the work you did 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — , 


Reoson for leoving 


Dates of employment: 

From: month .year To: 


* 

Rate of pay 

month year Start 




When youleft 


Name of firm 




Address 


^ * f 


Kind of business 


Name of Supervisor 


Describe the work you did 


\ 




Reason for leaving 



Dotes of employment: 

From: month 



year To: 
-758- 



month 



Rate of po' \ 
Start ^ 
year WhorTfelT 



MT 206 - 3 

EMPLOYMENT APPUCATION •» PAGE 4 
3. Namd of firm . 

Addreii of buiineii Nome of Superviior 

Kind of bulrneii . 

Describe fhe work you did 



Reason for leaving 
Dotes of employment; 

From; , month year To: 



Rote of pay 

month year Start 

When youTeft 



List and explain any gaps in employment: 



Give at least three personal references (not relatives) 

Name Address 

1 , 



Occupation 



2 . 

3. 



May we check your references? 



Afsplicant's Signoture 



/ 



aOli UiiD'M aWD PLACMi^T HECOliD 



Ncimo of Trainee. 
Address 



Telephone, 



Course Grade (IBM). 

Placed with; 

Name of Company 
Address ' 



Title of job. 
Supervisor 






Project No 
Group No. 



• X 






Completed 






month 


day 


year 

! 

i 

li 






Tel. 



Title 



Oate placed 

Salary per wee k Hourly rate 

i 

Hours per w©ek From . T o *« Dail! 

Btyment dltt« of flrat 

Job Status: 

I '■ 

1 . ( ) Full time , Permanent - Probationary Period ends ■ 

l.( ) Full time, Temporary - Employment ends | 

,/ . { ) Part time - Days or hours per week 
.Employment reason: Replacement ( ) Addition ( ) 

Job Specifications : 

Education; Grade School complete - yes( ) No ( ) 

H.S. complete - yes ( ) no ( ) ! 

'Jioiaenship: Native USA Naturalized USA Non USA j 

lending required: No( ) yes ( ) Amount t J 

Machine j^roficiency in: Key punc h Sorter Reproducer I 

Tabulator Collator Other I 

“ "SpSinT 



opecial Qualifications (specify) 



RYT Placement Form 
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BOB Ho. hii-4i36 
Ibcpires Juno 30, 196$ 



RESTCXUTION OF YOUTH TflaOUOH TIUINIHa fSOJECT 
(VP • TMIMae Foaow-up IMTERVIBir 

Hwm Cyolfl No. 

MdroB B Phene No, 

yollow-Oo Date; 

X« 3# 

2 * • 1 «. ' 

5 « - - 



!• (a) Wliftt h&B hAppenod to you olx^cd you Xeft Rlkera Island (or vers 

Intenrlsusd by Rif ths last tins)? Probe ohronologleiil ssquenosn 

(b) What has happsnad to <'ahaWa you vip the nost**? 



2« How do you fool about tbs way things h&;o bean going jtor you? 



. 1 

Why? 



3* (a) What Jobe have you held sinoe you left Rikara Island (or were 

Interviewed by RYT the lost time)? Start with moot recent Job: 

(l) Name of fir m Superviso r 

/ 

Addres s Phone No» 

Type of Compan y Job Titl e 

Dates of Employment i From To Salazy 



Type of Tenninetlo n . ■ . 

' (fired, quit, efcc O ^ 

What did you like most about tbio iob .. „ . ,, 

What did you like least about this dob _ — 



(II) Name of Firm 
Addrecd 



Type of Goii^a'ny, 



Datee of Employment* Fro m To ^ 



Typ^e of Teimlnatlo n _ 

ORred, Quit, Stc .y 

Wliat did you like most about this ;Job^ 
Vftiat did you like least about this Job 



Supervisor 
Phone No« 
Job Title. 
Salary 
Recson _ 



i o a a idw 






(m) name oi Fi«» 
Addrssa 



iMvaiwaK 



Type of Ccni)eiiy., 



Supearviior 
Phone Ho. 



Dates of Employment sFrom To* " 

Type of Termination^ — - 

(^Ired, QuIt/EtcTJ 

What did you like moat about thlo job^ 
What did you like least about this job 



Job Title, 

Salary 

Reason 



(b) Do you fesl you have done well or poorly in terms of the type- of 
jobs you have had? 

(c) Wliy do you say thle? 



(d) In your opinion, how does your present (most recent) job ouperrlaor 
feel about you? 

(e) Why do you say this? 

: O 






i# 



k. (i) 
(b) 



VIbftt bind Pt • jbt) w04 you Ubo to hnvut SiOiiy (per week)? 



Whet do you think your thenoee dt JBitting It? (tesellmt, 
good» fair, poor, ^re*y poor)# 



(c) Whet ere you doing to get this job? (l*o., epeclel treinlng, more 
» education, etc*)* ' 



5# Were you pieced in IBM right away (In a short tlnae) alter you left 
Rikere XalMG? (Analyse olroumstancee) 



6* (If no, aak)i How did you feel about not getting placed in IBM and 
haying to work at another kfcid of jcb? (Probe for baala of ,feelinge)« 



7. (If not plaoed at all, aak)t How did you feel tbout not getting a Job 
fronHXT? (Probe) 



0# After you left Hlkera Xelind, did you ewer feel like not wistlng to work 
or discontinuing after you started? 



(a) What oauaed you to feel this way? 



(b) What changed your ntnd? 



y# (b) What did you enjoy doing In your apare time before going to Rikere 
Island? . 




(fe) Mwl) <k> you «»j9]r doing now In your (pan UMt 

a •' 

(c) K«w you over b«l«e to auar olvdba, orgmlaatiana, ato.7 
(If not, afay not?) 

Vfeiab onaa? (How long - In nxaittaa)! 

l.__ ( ) 3 . , ( ) 

* 

annul I I II giniijiawin." ^ ^ 

5 * .,. . ( ) 

(4) ^ you itlU « »6Bber of any of theeu cXubo? Why? 

(•) Do you have any frlonds? (If none^ uhy not?) 

I 

( 

(b) ifoit long hare you knoim them? 

Why do you oonolder them frlmde? 

(d) How oftan do you eee them each week? 

H, (a) Have any of your friends gotten Into trouble? 

VAiat kind? 

12« Deeoribe your friends^ ehancea of atgylng out of troniblei 
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13. (•) 


How Icaig hairo you livad in your proaont na5.ghborhood? 


(b) 


(If moved) t What waa purpose of move? 


(c) 


Hoir do you feel you ere getting along there? 


(«) 


Have there been^ or are there now> my probleme with parole? 
What are they? 


(b) 


How do you get along with your parole officer? 


(«) 


Why do you a^y thla? Give me some exanifileas 


(<1) 


How doea your parole offlcdr feel about you? (^our opinion' 


15. (a) 


Have you had any chancea to get into trouble? 


(b) 


What did you do? Why? 


16. (a) 


What do you think your chancea are of ataying out of troubl® 
the future? 



iErIc 


■'7 . , , / 

’ /, y 

// ^ / ./ ^ 



(b) Vlhy do you e^y thia? 



17* <«) With whoa do you reijidie? | J| 

(b/ With whom do you talk about your probXema? 

thy? 

(c) How does your family feel about you? (Tour opihlon)t 

la there anyone with whom you do not get along? 

l8o (a) How has the RfT Pro|pram helped you? 

(b) If not, why not? 

(o) What ahouljd have been different? 

19* What promises were made to you by .the HIT Project (Ihdioata. start, middle 
that were not fulfillsdt or end of Training 

C^cle) 




• ». 



BOB Ho. U»-6336 
EjffllWBS JtHio 3D| 1965 
Mr ao6 .. H 



VQH TRAMIMO PHOJECT 







1* Vtott la your imldatn nawat 
2. Whara ware you born? 



з, ^ra nae yoir aon bom? 

и, HowoM »w ho **« tho foully cone to Mow Io«k 6Har» 



$. Wiot oohofOa did ha att«td? 

6. a) Mew fop did ho #o in odhool? 

b) (If ho dltta't ftoHh) Did he dtop outt 

c) Could you toll wo whf ho dn^od out? 

i \ 

7* Did ha have troubla In echool? 



t 

\ 

j 



} 



i 



Miat kind d trouble? 

8w How do you leal kbout hie dropping out? 
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f. Ota> 1*> Hww wy dwlr« or p>«w to r«tum to whaot T 



0 



to. Did you folk fo him obdut rafuming to ichod ? 



Do you tool thor your tolkino to him holped Irt hit plant* to rotum to school? 



1 1 . How do you fool about hit rotuminu fo school? 



12. What wot tho highott you complotod In ichool? 



How much oduootlon would you liko to too your son giot? 



13. 0. Did you fool tho tomo way boforo your ton ontorod tho R.Y.T. Rroorom? 



b« If no, how did you fool about tho omount of oducotloti ho should Imwo? 



O 



14. a. Hot ho ovor ottonddd o tpoclol school onrocolvod ipociot trotnlng for tho purposo 
of loorninoo dcill? 



b. Whotikili? 



Doot ho hold any tpocial (icontot? 



1$. WhatMtefof ^umAdM cemtng to Xli*r*« 

( tM trito'or Mgiil» li(i« of 

t . 

(4. ffow«i«rf»trf«*y4Wheav««i8«_ _p«rw«rit; P* *"""*** 

or por year? 

17. l!PMh#ili¥Ocmy ptiMsof oi»«mpbymienr or Idlono^^^ 

18 .. Abour hoW long? 

How ofton? 

19. o. Old ho liovo diWkuUy in findin^H a job? 
b. Could you loll mo why? 

20. What kind of work does your son do now? 



21 . How <te you f..l obout thit typo of work? If thii th. typ* of work you olwoy* wonfod 
for your ion? 
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MT 



22* If not, who^ typo of job did you want for him? 




23. What problomi did he hove before coming to Rlker*i lilond? 



24. What problemi doei he hove now? 

25 . How does he get olong at home with the other memben of the fomlly? 

O 

26. When he worked, did he help out at home financiaify? 

27 . What does he do in his spore time? 

28. Who works in your fonriily? Whot do they do? 



29. Is this their and you*- regular line of work? 

) 
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Ml 




30. 



Ar# you presently on Welfare? How long? 



31 . , Hove you ever been on Welfare? How long? 



32. Are there any other’ suggestions or comments you would like to moke regarding the program? 



[ I 




1 




Column 



O 

PARENT INTERVIEW FORMS (FOUOW-UP) 

RESTORATION of YOUTH ihrouph TRAININO PROGRAM 

COLUMN and CODE ASSIGNMENTS 



— — TwIngg^tPamianant I.D, No.t 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6e O 

7 . 

a. Dof of thli Rortna; (hi. July h 1964 * 07>tH/4^ 

9a 

10 , 

U. 

12 . 

13. Rotlnfl Seqwinca 

1) Pint Follow-Up 4) Fourth Folim»-Up 

2) Socond Follow-Up 5) Fifth FoUow-Up 

3) Third Fellew-Up 

o 





Column 



14. 



to Hoipondunf to Tfolnoo 

1) Fofhor 

2) Mofhor 

3) Gfondmothor 

4) Oth^r Rolativo 
6) Guardian 



6 ) Foilorforonf 

7) $to)>lathor 

8) StopmoHwr 

9) Othor (ipoelfy)t 



15. 



16. 






Slrtfipfqce of Rcipondonf 

1) Somo cfty at prasenr 
rotfdonco (N.Y.C.) 

2) Norfhoast Stafet 
(Now Eng.; N.J.; Pa< 
N.Y.# oxciudinp N.Y.C.) 

3} Southorn Stoles 



BIrtKplace of Trotnee (tame at obovo) 

N 

1) N.Y.C. 

2) Norfheott 

3) Southern 

4) U.S.^ other thon Norfheoit 
or Southorn 



4) U.S., other thon 
Ncrtrtheott or Southern* 

5) Puerto Rico 

6} Europe 

« 

7) Other (ipeeffy)t 



5) Puerto (Uco 

6) Europe 

7) Other (specify): 



17 . 



Ape when Fomlly Came to New York City 

4) 15 17 

5) 18 • 20^ and over 

6) Not obtained 



0) Doesn't oppi/ •— trainee 
doesn't live in N.Y.C. 



1) Under 6, or born here. 

2) 7-11 



3) 12 - 14 
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:» . « y 



Hlphctt Gracfa Con»l<Bted by Twini# 
t) 6 tb 0 fachi ond under 

2) 7fh “ 9lb grade 

3) 10 !^ grade 

4) 11di grade 

5) 12 th grode (didn't receive 
H«S. Diploma) 



6 ) I 2 th grade (received 

diplomo) 

7 ) Sorrre college 

0) College groduole 



9) Other (ipecify): 







Current School Statui 

0) Trainoe ttlll ottending high school 

1) Trainee graduated high school 

2) Trainee did not finish high school 

3) Trainee did rK>l finish elementary school 

4) Trainee has seme college 

5) Trainee completed college 



Reason Trainee Did Not Finish School 

0 ) JoinedArmy 

1) Went to work 

2) Over legal oge 

3) Influenced by friends 

4) Wos arrested and imprisoned 



5) Lack of money 

6 ) Lock of interest 

7) Family psoblems 

8 ) Expelled 

9) Other (speclfy)r 



) 
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Whether Tfatno<i hod S»r>out Trouble tn SchooL 

1) Nona Vtfy li^rioui 

2) A little (not lerloui) 5) Don*t know 

3) Serlout Other (ntecl^y)t 



Type of Trouble trainee Had lo School 

1) Truoncy 

2) Dieruptlve behovior In clasirooni 
(clowning, annoying teacher, 
fights, m^ing nolle) 



5) Poor grodei ond dlfniptive 
behavior 

6) Ttuoncy, poor grodei ond 
diifuptlve behovior 



3) Truancy and poor grodet ^ Oldn*t like ichool or 

tupervifion 

4) Truancy and dtiruptive behavior ^ v 

8) Other (ipecify): 



9) Not obtained 



Perceived Pa rent*! or SurroBote*! Concern About Ttainee 
Propfeng out of ScTi^ 



1) Doein't apply - trainee itill 
ottending ichbol or hod 
graduated 

2) Happy over drop-out 

3) Preferred that trainee drtp-out 
of ichool 



6 ) Hod tome concern 

7) EKtremely upietabout 
drop-out# 

8) No opinion 

9) Other (ipecify)t 






4) Ambivolont feeling! about 

5) Neutrol - no feeling one way 
or the other 








<»• 



Wlwliviilf Tralrt©« Deilrai or Plow to to School 



0) Trains itlll oHandtno ichool 

1) TrcilnM Hai graduated 

2) Y«i 

3) No 

4) Roaf^ondunt’ nolr sura 
3) OHior (raoclM : 




O 



0) Tratrteo graduated 

1) Strangly favorablu tewoid rafura 
to tcl^t 

2) EiwntbUy favorable toward 
rotum to ichool 

3) Aihblvdlent: tometimcii leemi 
f ovorablo# tomotlmoi loemi ogpoied 
to rotum to ichool • 



Noutralt no foollog oite woy 
ortho other (lot him do what 
ho wanti to do) 

5) Imontlally unfevowblo 
(nogativo) attitude toward 
return to ichool 

6) Extromely unfavorable 

(negative) ottitudo toward * . 
return to ichool ^ 

7) Other (ioectfy)t 



Forent*! Feeling ofax>t Trainee Re turning to Schiral 

4 ) 



Hlgheit Grade Completed by Forent or ParenHSurro gote 

0) None ^ Some college 

1) Some grammor ichool 4) College groduate 

2) Graduated grammor ichool 7) Some poit-groduate 

3) Some high ichool « Other (ipeclfy): 

4) High ichool graduate 




0) Forent latlifled with present level 

1) Finish elementary ichool 

2) Flnlih some high school • at leoit 
2 years 

3) Finish high ichool 

4) Attend trade school 



5) Some college 

6) Finish college 

7) More than college (post 
graduate work) 

6) Neutrals no opinion one 
woy or other 

9) Notobtoined 




775 - 




Calum w 

. 2S« Whartwr Twitw twr Attendwt a Sp»ctal ScHopI w REertvid Spttal 



rnmrnmm 


Tratnlna io Uom a ikili l^rlor to inrolllna tn WlrProafom 




•) Ym 


2) Plonnod to but didn't go 




1) No 


3) Othor (spoctfy)} 


29. 


Tywi of Skin loo mad on Ouhfdt Prior to Enrottino In RYT Prooram 


■ • 


TipSeBfR . 

1) Nono 

2) ProfoNloneil or •emf'-profoiilonal 

3) MonoQorkit 

4) SktIM (oppnmtlcoihlp raqolrid) 


5) Soml-*ikHlod (roqutrot 
fomo ipodol training) 

6) AgriculHirol# Marino or 
Pofoitfy 

7) Cloricol 
S) Sobs 

9) proloctivo or Sorvicos 


30. 


Whothor Tralnoo Holds any Spoolol Ueomoi 


1 


0) Yof(ip«etMi 


2) Plonnod to got o ipoelol 
Ikonio but didn't 




1) No 


3) Othor (looelfy)s 


31. 


Typo of Woik Tratneo Old on OuMdo 


Prior to Entorino RYT Progrom 




t 

0) Noflo# or novor ornployod 

1) Not ollolblo for labor foreo. 


4) Agricultural, Marino or 
Porostiy 

5) Clerical 

6) Sales 

7) Protoctivo or Sorvicos 




2) Profomlonol or limi'^ofoislonQl 

3) Monogorlot 


32. 


Typo of Work (oontlnuod) 

0) Ski Hod (oppronfleoihip roqulrod 


3) Unskilled 


V ■ 


1) Somlnklllod (roquiroi lomo 
iptclol fidlrting) 

2) Port«*Hmo ikilM 


4) Part-time undcillod 

5) Other (spocify)i 

/ 
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I! 

l! 





Column 

33« 



Amount of (Groit) SAIcry Trolnoo Avoroodd for Wooic on ftoi»ibr Job >0 

HolJ (iomir^ ^ " 

0) Doosn't o| 9 ply • hod no work hlitoiy 5) $60, but leit than $70 

prior to ontarlnp RYT Prtjram Iwt Ion Hwo $80 

1) Um than $30 pot we«k 7) jgO, but tow than $90 

2) $30, but law than $40 gj Orar $90 par woak 

3) $40, but law tbo« $30 

4) $ 50 , but l&if than $60 



34* . Wbcthor 7ro»nu e H od Any F^ortods of Unemployment or Idleneii Wbllo 

WAfng ftefore Com I no to 

0) Doetn^t oppiy ** hod no work 2) No 
htitory prior to entering RYT 

Program 3) Other (tpeclfy) s 

1) Yet 




length of Unetnployment (tdlenen) Perlodt 



0) Doem't oppiy «* hod no perlodi 
of unemployment ofter beglnntrtg 
work 

1) Poient doesn*t know 

2) 1 to 3 woekf 

3) 3 to 5 weoki 

4) 6 to 8 weeks 



5) 8 to 12 weeks 

6) 12 to 16 weeks 

7) 16 to 20 weeks 

8) 20 ereeks or more 

9) Never worked 





Frequency of Unemployment P erio ds Sinc e Oeglnnlng Work 

*^**mnf rT- i 11*1“ vui'nr “ i f i r l •'^m^r■rrrnr^ < T^[rll mjA' i 'r- i mirt ii ' i r [ iwii r pi r»i »ipiiiiMi>irMMwa^M<i<wiM^|iiij»i>iii iii yrtr ii n'l n^ iiTHu i ir-nn -n-Mii 

0) Doesn^t apply « hud no 



unemployment periods after 
beginning work 

1) 1 time only 

2) 2 to 4 times 

3) 4 to 8 times 



4) 8 to 12 times 

5) 12 or mors times 

6) Other (speclfy) t 

7) Doesn't oppiy ** never worked 

8) Not obtained 







Column 
37. _ 



38. 



39< 



40. 



Wi*.«h*r Trnlnrtr 1«* 

TP/TPfogyqm 

0) Ooom't opf>ly •* ^ hUtory 

prior fo entorlno HYT Proow*** 



Bofor« Enterino 



\) parortt 4ooin*t know 

f«r Pra-RYT Dlffleultlgt 

6) Doaw't apply " h«l "® difficulty 
In flwHna jcfei 

1) Dootn't opply “ never worked 

2) TooyounQ 

3) tackod education 

4) Did not actively leek a lob 



2) Yei 

3) No 

4) Other (i|»clfy);. 

I n job Plndh 

5) Locked experience and 
ikllU 

6 ) Improperly dreiied when 

logins for Job 

tj 

7) Job* too for oway from home 

8) Combination of educoHon, 
iklMi ond experience 

9) Parent doe*n*t know If 
trainee had difftcultlei 



T yp« rf Work Trqinea Wo» Polna 

5 ) S|(]lied (appwntlcuihlp WKjulrad) 

0) Never employed "" ' 



1) Not vrorfting at this time 

2) Ir. (Oil at thf$ time 

3) Profeulonal or »eml-profo«lonal 

4) Mano8«'’lol 

T ype of Work (continued) 

0) Sale* 

1) Protective or Service* 

2) Part-time iklHed 



6) Soml-d<l!!ad (lOino ipecloi 
tnatning 

7) Undented 

6) Aarlcolturolf Marine or 
Poreiti7 

9) Clerical 

3) Part-time unskilled 

4) Other (#peclfy)*......__ 

5) Not obtained 



* / I 
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Column 



41 







How Parent Folt Aboufr Typo of Work Trolnoo wot Doing of TJM 
of tntorvlow 



0) Dootn'f apply fralr^o not working 3) 
at time of Interview 

1) Doem't apply - parent loHtlled 

mih trii3ne« was doing 

2) Parent dlitatl*fk4 wl^ work 
trainee writ doing e 



Ambivalent 
Neutral (no opinion) 
Other (ipeclfy) t 









Ty pe of Work Parent Wonts for Trainee twtead of Mott Itocent Job 



0) Parent latltfled with preient job 

1) Profettlonal or leml-profeiilonal 

2) Monagorta) 

3} Skilled (opprentlcoihip required) 

4) Seml*ik{fled (lome tpeclal 
training required) 



5) Agricultural, Mirlne or 
Foieitry 

6) Clerlcol 

7) Satei 

6) Protective or Services 

9) No ipecifle gool (whatever 

Ho v^nts) 



Porent*! Perception of Trolnee*t Problems Before Entering RYT Program 




0) Parent doesn't know 

1) Tral^ had no pnsblemt 

2) Rejected supervision *• pleasure 
oriented 

3) Family problems Involving 
siblings and/or In-jaws 

4) Emotional problem:!! 



5) Outside influences (bod 
ccm|sanlonSf etc*) 

0 Corr»binatlon of outside 
influences and emotional 
problems. 

7) Committed delinquent act. 

6) Marital problems 

9) Other (speeHy)g 



44. 



Parent's Perception of Trainee 'i Problems ot Tlfme of Interview 
fSubiequent to felease from Rlkers tsiond) 

5) Outside Influences, osobove 



0) Parent doesn't know 

1) Trainee hat no problems 

2) Rejects supervision, etc. 

3) Family problems (as above) 

4) Cmotfonai problems 



6) Combination of outside influ** 
ences and emotional problems 

7) Commits delinquent a cts 

8) Marital problems 

9) Other ((Btectfy)i 






-2an- 



Hew Tro(n»» G#ti Along with Ofh»r AAdmbtri of Fcwwl jy 



0) Doom't oppty ^ tralnoit living 
ovfay from homo 


3) Errrtlc (sometimes gets along, 
sometimes doesn't) 


1) Got! oiong woH 


4) Dots not get along 


2) laiont itotei **no probltm»** 


6) Notablolnod 


Sck;tco(t) of TroItioeS Intm-Fomllfo* CrrfMot 


0) Dooin't apply trolneo living 
away from homo 

1) Doosf *t apply - tralnoo gets 
atong with oil In fdmtly 

2) Siblings (brothors ond/or sisters 
as Q whole) 


4 ) Sister (or sister^ 

5) Both parents 

6) One parent 

7) Porents and siblings 

S) Not obtained 


3) Brothor(or brothers) 


9) Others (specify)} 


Reason for TralrreU Intra-Famlllal Conflict} 


0) R«|eets parental supervision 

1) Sibling clash 

2) Difficulty with In-laws 

3) Family friction resulting from 
tralnoo getting Into trouble 


4) Jealousy; not enough 
ottentlon from family 

5) Parent doesn't knew 

6) Not obtained 

7) Other (ipeciMs 


Whether Trainee Helps Out at Home when Working 


0) Doesn't opply * never worked 


4) Mo 


1) Doesn't apply - lives alone 


5) Orfwr 


2) Yes 

3) Erratic (sometimes betpSi 
sometimes doesn't help) 


6) Notobtolned 


Reoson Trainee Doesn't Help Out at Home when Wprkjj^ 



0) Doein*t apply *• tratne® hai 2) PqrtpH wiih hxatnoa to buy own 

novor workud or Uvoi olono clothoii ohs • with rnonoy 

1) Paronti don*t roqutro tralnuo to 3) Troirtoo ipondi monoy on 
holp whon working (not ovon board) plooiuro (rotuiod to holp) 

4) Not obtalnod. 

/ 

// . ^ 
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Column 




Whof Trainttt Did in Hii Spor« Tlm« boforo Entorlng RYT Program 



0) Doosn’t apply - don’t know 
tralnoo llvot away from Homo 

1} Ut«uri timo primarily ipont 
In noutral way 

2) loiui.u [itlmmWy ipont 
In oonslii’uctivo way 
bobbtoi^ or^anlaced iportt) 

3) loliurn Urn.? j artfully oonitruo*^ 
ttvo#fH4itiaity noutral (T.V. / 
playing phonograph) 



4)i«t«ur« tl.no partially comSruc** 
tivo/ panially noutral and 

partially doitnietlvo (gangly 
tightf, otc») 



^ lolMiro timo partially noutroL 
porrialty doilnictivo (ifrlnklng) 



6) Uliuro tlmo primarily 
doitructlvo (drug um) 

7) Not obfalrtod 

8) Othof (tfmclfyh 







Tralnoo’e Uio of ??p^sro Tlmo Sinco Enrolling In RYT Program 



' Q) No chongo (poiltlvo) 

1) No ohange (nogotlvo) 

i 

2) Changod to moro conitruetivo 
uio of ioliuni tlmo 



3) Changod to moro ntutral uio 
of loliuro tlmo » 

4) Chongod to moro doftrucHvo 
UIO or loIiuro tlmo 

5) Not obtalnod 



Wbo Work! In Tralnoo*! Family Rotidoi Tralnoo 



0) Doom't apply nc on# working 
or workor tomporarlly unomployod 

1) Dooin't apply ** no one working, 
family on full relief, loelol leour* 
ity or Insurance* 

2) One parent (or surrogate) only 

3) 8oth parantt (or lurrogatei) only 

4) One or more ttbllngt only 



8) One poient ond one or more 
tiblingt 

6) Both parenti and one or moro 
tlblingi 

7) Any of above In combination 
wl^ other entended momberf 
of family 

8) Other (jpeolfy) ? 

9) Not obtained 



Type of Jobt Held by ?^omlly*i Wotkem 



0) Doesn't apply 

1) Professional or seml-profesitonat 

2) Managerial 

3) Skllfod (apprenticeship required) 

4) Seml*-tkilled (tome spoolal training 
required) 



5) Unskilled 

6) Agricultural, Marine or 
Forestry 

7) Ctorlcat 

8) Sales 

9) Others (q>eclfy)i 






I 









r 



Column 

54. 



55 . 



56 . 



57 . 



56. 



5 / 9 . 



Typo of Jobt Held by Family *t Wopkurt (continued) 

0) Protective or Servicei 2) Pcirt**time umlctlled 

!) Part*ttme tkllled 

Wlwther Jobi Hold ore Family Wodceri* Regulor Occupations 



1) Doom*t apply 

2) Yes 

3) No 



4) Other (tpeclfy)t_ 

5) Not obtained 



Which Puronts Wore Worktnfl at Regular Jobs 



1) Doesn’t apply 

2) Neither parent working at 
regular |ob, but working 

3) ftoth parents working at 
regular |obs 

4) Pother working regular |ob^ 
mother not. 



5) Mother working regulor |ob^ 
Pother not 

6) Pother temporarily laid off, 
will return to regular work 

7} Mother temporarily laid offj 
will return to regulor wotk 

6) Not obtained 

9) Other (specify): 



Whether Pamity Hot Ever Been on Welfare or other Public Assistonce 

0) Yes 3) Impossible to classify 

1) No 4) Not obtained 

2) Other (specify): 

Whether Family Was on Welfa re or Other Public Assistonce at Time 

' 



0) Yet 

1) No 



2) Other (specify):^ 

3) Not obtained 



tength of Time Family Hos Been on Relief 



0) Doisnit opply 

1) lets than 6 months 

2) 6 months to less than 1 year 

3) t year but lust thon 2 years 



4) 2 years but less thon 5 years 

5) 5 years but less than 10 yeors 

6) 10 years or more 

7) Not obtained 

8) Other (specify): 






/ 



; 

/ 






ERIC 



■A 



of Parent** lavoi of Aipt ration for frainatt 



Gtobot 

0) High tovol of aipiraHon 

1) Erratic (InconiUtont) lave I of 
oipircitlons lomottmot teomt to 
have a fairly hlflh tov«l| lomo- 
tlmcts not 

2) lovr (ovol of aspirotiofi for trainoe 



3) No ipocific or no opparont 
Qipiration for ttaineo (o«o«# 
Do what ho wants, at long os 
h«*s happy, otc,} 

4) Othor (ioocIfy) i 

5) Not obtalnod 



Roter*t Otoboi hnpre»tion of ParontU Controi Ovor Trolnoo 

3) Has poor control ovor tralnoo 

4) Hat littb or no control ovor 
trainoo 

5) Othor (ipoclfy)t 
4) Impottible to classify 
7 ) Not obtained 

Fopontal Knowlodgo of Tn3inoe*s Whoroobouts 

0) Doesn't apply ** not under |urli** 
dlcHort of parents (living alone 
or parents not living In city, etc. 

1) Uiualty know trainee's where** 
abouts 

2) Erratic (lometlmoi know trainee's 
whereabouts, lomotlmei not) 



3) UiuaSly have no knowledge 
bf trainee's wiiereobouts 

4) Rarely or never have 
knowledge of trainee's 
whereobouts 

5} Unable to cbsslfy 

6) Notobtoined 

7) Other (speclMs 



0) Doesn't apply - not under juris- 
diction of parontt (living alone 
or parents not living In city,etc* 

1) Has good control ovor trainee 

2) Erratic (lometiriot teems to have 
control over troinee, sometimes 
hat poor control or no control 
over trainee 



i ! 



RESTIRATIUM of VGUTH through TRAIWIWG PROJECT 
C2c>fVtou FOLLOW-UP CHECM-LIST 



Date of Intervlau. 



CDLUhN 

X.O* Ko« Last Naina 



1 . 

3. 



Noma Addraas 



CHanga Addreaa 
(1) Cycle 



Firat Name 
Phone No. 

m 

Phone No* 



(2, 3) No. 



Oantenca Number 
Folloui-UP Data 



Date Releaaad 



Job Type 

4. 



1. 



2 . 



3. 



4. 

3« 



Job Type 
5. 



(4) Currant Job Typ^ 



7gp5cT?yT 



(Q) Nona or never 
employed 

(2) Not ailgible for 
labor force 

(2) Profesaional or 
aami-profasBlonal 

(3) Managerial 

(4) Agriculture, Marine 
or Forestry 



(5) Current Job Type 



(5) Clerical 

(6) Sales 

C7) Protective or Custody 
(6) Service 



(0> Skilled apprentice- (3) Uoeklllsd 

ship required (4) Part-time unskilled 

(1) Seml-akilled (requires (5) Other (Specify) 
some special training) (9) Not Obtained 

(2) Part-time skilled 
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//' 



/. 

// 



li.‘l I jWJ 



6. 



IVa« of 
Jobs 



7. 



Current Salars/ (liieekly gross) 

(0) Doss not apply-unemployed or part-time 

(1) Less than $3H per week (5) $60, but less than $70 

(2) $3D, but lees than |!40 (6) $70, but less than $60 

(3) 140, but less than $50 (7) $00, but leas than $90 

(4) $50, but less than $60 (0) Over $90 per week 

(9) (Mot obtained 



^bmber of Jobs Held (^ince Last follow-up 



(0) None 



(1) One (2) Two (3) Three (4) Four 

(5) Five (6) Six (7) Seuen or more 
(9) (Mot Obtained 



i ) 



Reaean 

terminated 

6* 



(0) Reason for Job t'ermlnatlon 



T^pecifyT 



(0) (M.A.-(MBver worked (3) Fired 

(1) (M.A.-{Mever unemployed (4) Lald-off 

(2) Quit (5) Other 

(9) (Mot Obtained 



U ifiii.pioyment 
^'^eriod 



9, 



(9) Longest Period of Unemployment Since Last Interview 



(0) (\).A.«(\ieve r worked 

(1) IM.A .-(Mever unemployed 

(2) Leas than one week 

(3) One week, less than 
four weeks 



(9) (Mot Obtained 



(4) One month, less than two 

(5) Two months, lese than three 

(6) Three months, less than six 

''7) Other: 

^ 7 TSpeclfyy 



rttJ U K fBC ICTfcWl 



Current Marital 
Status 



10 , 



(10) Current Marital Status 



(0) Single 

(1) Married 

(2) SAparoted 

(3) Divorced 



(4) Annuled 

(5) fjecams legal father 

(6) Became illegal father 

(7) Other: . 

(Specify) 

(9) Not Obtained 



- 2 ( 56 - 




CflCUMW 



School Status 

11 , (11) Currant School Statjja 

(0) Nat attending echaol 

(1) Attending Acadenic 
achool 

(2) Attending Technical 
or Trade achool 

(3) Returned to achool 
and dropped out 



(A) Finlehed Technical or 
trade echool 

C5) Finished Academic achool 
(6) C»irrently purauing 
advanced education 

!ssror- 



(9) Not Obtained 



Parole Status 



12.. 



(12) CO) Haa PUCceaafuUv 
completad parole 

(1) Is successfully 
completing parole 

(2) 1b doing poorly on 
parole 

(3) Has returned to the 
Institution for new 
offense 



(A) Returnsd to Institution 
for V.O.P. 

(5) is currently awaiting 
disposition 

(BpBclfvT 

(9) Not Obtained 



Living 

Arrangements 



13. 



(13) Current Living Arrange ments 



(0) Living alone 

(1) Living with spouse 

(2) Living with mother 

(3) Living with father 
or both parents 



(A) With parent surrogate. 

(relative) 

(5) With guardian 
CG) With friend 

(tipaS l t v Y 

/’a^ nhfnlriBd 



o 

ERIC 



I. of Arreata 



(lA) Tnfwi Number of Arrests (Specify nat 
Since Last Fc)llow*»up . 

( 0 r 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 



( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
(7) 



rn'i Nnt Obtained 




I 




COLUMN 



No% Convlctiantt ^ 

15 ^ (15) Total Number of Convict lone (Specify nature of convictiori)^ / 

(0) None (2) , , 

Qj • (9) Not Obtained 



Time In the 
Cormnunlty 

J6. i:«8jil'.tengj^l0‘ of Time in the Community Before Returned to the 

Inatitutlonf Since Laat rdllOU- uD>. — — — — 






(0) Not applicable 

(1) Leaa than one ueek 

(2) One week, laes than turn weeka 
(3V Two weeks, lass than four weeka 

(4) Four weeks, leea than two months 

(5) Two montha, leaa than throe months 

(6) Three montha, leaa than four montha 

(7) Four months, leaa than five montha 

(8) ®‘ivB montha or more 

(9) Not Obtained 



Date raturnad to th. Institutio n, ,ppUc5faTa l 

Date re-releBaod from the Ina t i tut lon ^ , ^ „ ^ .^ ' a pp i icab Toy 



Date of second return to the Institution 



(if appii^eolu ) 
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BOB No. 44-6336 
Expivee Jurm 30, 1965 
MT 206 -0 



"QUESTIONNAIRE ON UIHV R. V. T. 
TRAINEES FAIL IN THE CDHH[3nITV": 



Name 



1 . 0,1 






1. Tell me uihat happened to you since you left i^lkers lelend up to the 
time you came back,. (Use back of sheet) 



2. Ulhy do you think you got Into trouble egsln? 

a) Whose fault do you think it uiaa? 

b) Du you think anything could have been done to prevent^ it? 

I) If no, why not? 

7.1) If yeo, uhat? 

f;) When you left Rikers Island did you think you uiere going to 
aur.coed or not? 

I) If no, why not? 

XX) If yea, why? 

d) Whan you left Rikera lalond, did you think you were alinoEt 
aura to coma back to prison. 

I) If no, why not? 



II) If yes, why? 



7. 


^ f 

Did you fttl coDffdtnl obouf ge^Hn^i a decent {ob prior to .ontortnjQ Hif progrom? 


8. 


D(d you hovo any Idtg of working In thti particular flpld bofora you ontoiod th* 
program? 


9, 


Old ypu avor aik about or try togat thli kind of training or a ilmllpr typ# of trofn* 
(np boforo ycii onforod tha progrom? 


.10, 


Old Hill program open your pyor to orooi of woHc wb'toK you hod novor tbought of • 
01 poiflbla oacupotloni? ^ 


IK 


i ) 

What did your family think about your balng In tho program? 


u. 


Did thoy oiKourago you to work hard ond itudy hord^ 


13. 

• 


Did thay $ay that thoy would likt you to work In tho l.I.M. oroa? 


14. 


Did your fpmlly think that you woro Improving youriolf? 


13. 


Art thoy oncouroging you to toko up thli lino of work? 



o 



-?9n- . 



(b) Whdt do you think could hovo boon dono to provont It? 



(c) Why do you soy thli? ' Why not? 



5. Do you think tho RYT Project could have helped you to i|oy Out of trouble more than 
they did or do you thirtk they did oil they could? 



Why do you loy thli? 



(o) Whot could they have done more then they did do? 



(b) Do you think the Project should be responsible for helping the trainees to stay 
out of trouble or Is It mostly up to them? 



6. If you had It to do over again, what would you do differently than you did this time 
while you were out? 



Why? 



Why riot? 



OHANOB IN OCCUPATION STATUS ^ TERMINATION 



i amo P roject No. 

J dr 0 8 3 - ^ ■■ ■ 

1 oy ^ -...- 

# * 

A j.Ux'oaa - 

i./b Title ' 



i’-uployoo 
l..( ) 

£; ,( ) 



•:i.ployoe 
l.( ) 

) 

> { > 
)).( ) 
i> . ( ) 

■ ( ) 
/-(■') 
•-.( ) 

) 

) 

f 

'.<.*nrks 



statue changed, but not tormlnatods 

Transforrod, Promotion (Form # a ttaohod) 

Transferred, Domotion (Form # a ttached) 

a* ( ) Personal 

b. .( ^Disability 

c, . ( )Dld not moot porformanco standar d _ 

apoolfy 

tominatod (chock appropriate items) 

\ 

Wagoa 

f 

Opportunity olaewhoro 
Working copdi tlons • 

Poraonal 

Health 

Unsatisfactory work 
Business conditions - laid off 
Unsatisfactory attondance 
Unsatisfactory conduct 
Military Sorvic© 

Other 

spocTfy 
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PihAL rr°' n/ALUATiaM_Bnd_Mlfci£ 

Date 



Employer 

0 

Addrcaa ^ 




Total Num;iQr of Ettiployeea . 
Do plan to convert to EDPs 



Number of fcmploy.ee In EAM Dp.r.tlon 



Yea ( ) No C ) 



Data Hired 
Current Statue 




AttandancB 



Punctuality 

Cooperation uiin 

nthar em ploveet 

Cooperation with 
gupar v isora . ..■.^ 

Ability to tnaatar job 
rcquiremento# 

. in »RBmork9^ 

rperaonal app earance 
Number of daya aboent 
Rematke! 



Number of daya late 




bob No. 44-6336 
Expirees *3unB 30 



EMPLOyMENT INTERVIEW 



o 



NAHE 

Iftii Plri^ 

(1-2) Card # ji,6 

(3-5) RYT I 



(0-n) Correction it ^ 

% 

(12) Type of Organization 

(1) national 

(2) Regional 

(3) State 

(4) Local 

(13) Type of Activity 

(1) Manufacturing 

(2) Whole. £ Retail Trading 

(3) Trans. S Public Utilit. 

(4) Finance, Ins. Real Est. 

(5) Hospital, Social Svee. 

(6) Services 

(7) Construction 
(6) Civil Service 
(9) Other 

(14) Number of Employees in Org. 

(1) Under 100 

(2) 100-500 

(3) $00-1000 
(4) Over 1000 

(15) • Number of Employees in EDP 



— — — gTjrr 

(19) Description of Job Traind 

Hired For | 

(1) Labors V | 

(2) Operator 

(3) Services Incl. Domes. 

(4) Clerical 

(5) Sales 

(6) Crafts 

(7) Manager i 

(8) Technical 

(9) Other 

(20) Class, of Job Hired For 

(1) Blue Collar 

(2) White Collar 

(3) Services? 

Recjt'^irements of Specific Job: 

(21) Desire or Willingness 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(22) Ambition $ Initiative j 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(23) Specific Basic Skills At 

Entry Level 



( 16 ) 



(1) Under 10 

(2) 10-50 
13) 50-100 
(4) Over 100 



(24) 



Description of Work 

(1) Proprietor , ^ 

(2) Management (Executive) 

(3) Personnel J 

(4) Middle -Management (foreman) 

(5) Immediate Supervisor 

(6) Other 



(1) Yes 

(2) No 

Sense of Responsibility 
i Stability 



(1) Yes 

(2) No 

Able to Get Along Well 
With People 



Cl) Yes 
(2) No 




tik%v Mivtj. Qx 



( 18 ) 



<X) Parole Commiesion 

(2) RYT Job Developer 

(3) NYSES 

(4) Private Employ. Agency 

(5) Dept, of Correction (27) 

<6) Boy*i Family or Relative 

(7) Boy*» Friend 

(8) Self -•Referral 

( 9 ) Other 

^ (28) 

Mode of Contact 

<1) Telephone Alone 

(2) Hail Alone 

(3) Telephone 8 Mail (29) 

(4) Tele., Mail % J.D.Vieit 

(5) Tele. 8 Job. Dev.Vieit 

(6) Mail I Job Dev. Visit 

(7) Job Developer Vieit Alone 

(8) Other 



(1) Yes 

(2) No 

Mental Alertneee 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

Good Appearance 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

Physical Ability for Job 

(1) Yee 

(2) No 



* 



SkiUt N«.d.d B.for. Entering Ofob 

(30) Littrasy 

( 1 ) 

(2) No 

(31) Ability to Driv. Car 

(1) Yaa 

(2) No 

(32) Clerical 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

( 3it ) Follow Instructions 

(1) Yeii 

(2) No 

(35) Mechanical 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 



(H3) Why Did You Decide to Hire 
This Young Man? 



(1) Sense of Civic Rasp. 

(2) Induced by RYT J.D. ^ 

(3) Shortage of Help 

(4) Qualified by Training 

For the Job 

(8) Applicant Sold Himself 
as Worthwhile 
(6) Influenced by Friends 

or Relatives 

(44) Was IBM Training He Had 
Received an Influencing 
Factor? 

(X) Yes 
(2) Mo 

(45) Did you Fill An Existing 

Job Opening? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(46) Did You Develop an Opening 

for Job 

(1) Yee 

(2) No 



(36) 

(87) 

(38) 

(38) 



(40) 



(41) 



(42) 



Arlthmatio 

(1) ybS 

(2) Ko 

Verbal Abilities 

(1) Yes 

(2) Ho 

other Specific SkilXe 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

What Skills May Be Acquired 
on Job? 

(1) Mechanical 

(2) Clerical 

(3) Verbal 

(4) Arithmetic 

(5) Craft 

(6) Formal Body of Knowledge 

(7) Meeting the Public 
($) Other 



<47) How Did Employment of This 
Youth Affect Your Public 
Image? 

(1) Helped ^ ) 

( 2 ) Hindered 

(3) Didn’t Affect It One 
Way or the Other 

(40) How Did the Employment of 
This Youth Affect Other 
People In Your Org*? 

(1) Positively 

(2) Negatively 

(3) Indifferently 

Do You Have A Policy in Your Org. 
That Applies to Hiring Such Young 



Specific Regulatory Policy 
For: 

Cl) Yes 
(2) No 



Men? 

(49) 



Do you h«v« a "breaklng-in" (60) Spacific Regulatory Policy 
period? . Agalnet: 

/ 

U) Yes ( 1 ) Yes 

(2) No (2) No 



After person has been on job (51) 
long enough to learn > is 
•upervislon 

(1) General 

(2) Close 

(3) None at All (52) 



Trying to Establish Policy 
For Or Against 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

Must Be Bendable 



Was (Is) Immediate Supervisor (I) Yes 

(2) No 

(1) Male 
(^0 Female 
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When You First Met This Candicate, 
i.*ow Did He Compare V/ith the Averape 
Candidate for the Same Job In: 



sS3) 



(54) 



Skills 

1) Hi.gher 

2) Same 

3 ) Lower 



Educa m. on 



fi. 



1) Higher 

2) Same 

3 ) Lower 



(55) Speech 

1) Higher 

2) Same 

3 ) Lower 



(-56) Appearance 

1) Higher 

2 ) Same 

3) Lower 




.hicn You First Saw Him, Did You 
Feel He Would Have Difficulty Or 
No Difficulty With Regard To; 

(57) Routine Demands of V/ork 

1) Difficulty 

2) No Difficulty 

3) Don’t Know or Remember 

•.jo) Attitudes Toward Work 

1) Diffi'^ulty 

2) No Difficulty 

3 ) Don ' t Know or Remember 

(59) Attitudes Toward Supervision 

1) Difficulty 

2) No Difficulty 

3) Don’t know or Remember 

C‘60) Getting Along With Other 
Workers 

1) Difficulty 

2) No Difficulty 

3 ) Don ' t Know or Remember 



(63) In What Way Was Training 
Unrelated to His Work 

1) Not applicable 

2) lEM Machines Obsolete 

3) Work Completely unrelated 
to IBM training 

(64) At time of hiring, was the 
Job this man was hired to 
do 

1) full time-permanent 

2) full time- temporary 

3) part time-permanent 

4) part time- temporary 

(65) If hired part-time 
temporary was it seasonal? 

1) Not applicable 

2) Yes 
■ 3) Mo 

(66) What is Base Pay? 

1) Under $20 per week 

2) $21-40 per week 

3) $41-60 per week 

4) $61-80 per week 

5) $81-100 per week 

6) $101-120 per week 

7) $121-140 per week 

8) $141-160 per week 

9) Over $161 per week 

(67) What is Average Number 
. of Hours Per Week 

1) Less than 40 

2) 40 

3) More than 40 

(SB) Is there Overtime? 

1) Yes 

2) No 

3) Sometimes 

(70) How is Overtime Managed 

1) Not Applicable 

2) Compensatory Time 

3) Extra Pay 

4) Vacation Time 

5) No Compensation in 
time or money 
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( 61 ) 



(62) 



(74) 



(75) 



WAft.Th# IBM Training Ha ( 71 ) 

Had Received Related to 
The Work Ha Was Hired To Do 



(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Mot Applicable 

, . ( 72 ) 

In What Way Was Training 

Related to His Work 

( 1 ) Mot Applicable 

(2) Training Related to 

Possible Work 

(3) Hired for 13M Knowledge ( 73 ) 



How Many Jobs Are There like 
This One in the Company 

7 



(1) Only one 

(2) 2-5 

(3) More than Five 




What is Turnover In This 
Job? 

(1) Rapid Rate 

(2) Slow Rate 

(3) Moderate Rate 

Why is there this Turnover 
Rate? 



(1) Leaving Job 

( 2 ) Promotion 

( 3 ) Seasonal 

(4) Other 



How Does Union Affect Hiring (1-2) Card § 



Policies? 



(3-5) . RVT # 



07 



( 1 ) No Union for Industry 

(2) Hire only from Union 
per Union Contract 

(3) Hire only frum Union 
because of oversupply 
from union source 

(4) Union gets first chance 

but if can't fill job, 
then non-union sources 
utilized 

(5) Free to Hip fro? any 

source 



(6 11) Correction # 

How Much Inconvenience Would Be 
Caused If He: 

(12) Had to Work Without Supervieior 

(1) Critical 

(2) Important 

( 3 ) Moderate 

(4) Indifferent 



If free to hire from any 
source* what sources do you 
usually use? 



(13) 



(1) Not Applicable 

(2) Private Agencies 

(3) NYSES 

(4) Walk-Ins 

(5) Advertising, etc. 

( 6 ) Friends 

( 7 ) Unions 

(8) Other 



(14) 



Was Slow in Learning: 

(1) Critical 

(2) Important 

(3) Moderate 

(4) Indifferent 

Was A Slow Worker: 

( 1 ) Critical 

(2) Important 

(3) Moderate 

(4) Indifferent 



u 
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( 77 ) 



(1) None 

(2) Interest 

(3) Aptitude (ability to 

learn) 

(4) Intelligence 

(5) Personality 

(6) Specific Skills 

(7) Other .. 

Do You Have a Fomal Training 
Program? 



(1) Yes 

(2) No 

How Much Inconvenience Would Be 
Created If He : 

(V8) Didn*t Show Up After 
Being Hired 



(1) Critical 

(2) Important 

(3) Moderate 

(4) Indifferent 

(16) In this company* istheru 

a logical next step? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Only through Civil 
Service Exams 

(17) Does the next logical step 

involve more than just a 
higher degree of same skill 

(1) Yes 
(2> No 

(3) Not applicable 



(1) Critical 

(2) Important 

(3) Moderate 

(4) Indifferent 

(79) Proved Less Skillful 
Than Anticipated 

(J) Critical 

( 2 ) Important 

(3) Moderate 

(4) Indifferent 

(80) Didn’t Get Along V:ith 
People 

(1) Critical 

(2) Important 

( 3 ) Moderate 

(4) Indifferent 



(18) Does the next logical step | 

involve more responsibility 

I 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Not applicable 

(19) Does this young man qualify 

for the next step? 

(1) Yes 

(2) Mo 

(3) Not Applicable 

If younp, man does not qualify Tor lext 
logical step, would the following 
be of help? 

(20) Education i 



(1) YfeB 

(2) Nc 



•:?x) 



( 77 .) 




Experience 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

Union Affiliations 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 



Is Trainee Still Employed 
By Company 



(33) Persistent Lateness $ 
Irregular Attendance 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(34) Personal Appearance 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 



(35) Suspicion of Theft, etc* 






/ 



/' 



< 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



Yes 

Ho 









(1) Yes 

(2) No 
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(24) Ib Traineii 0ns 

(1) Same Job 

(2) Different Job 

(3) N^t Applicable 

(25) If he i8 still with company, 
i« his present job as 

(1) promotion 

(2) demotion 

(3) Not applicable 

(26) Was employee dismissed by 

company 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

* % 

(27) Why Was Empdloyee Dismissed 

(1) Not Applicable 

(2) Wanted More Money 

(3) Layed Off Due to 

Business Conditions 

(4) Military Service 

(5) Health 

(6) Never Appeared For Work 
.(7) Poor Work 

If Dismisaed for Poor Work, Specify 
What 

(28) Too Slow 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(29) Not Skilled Enough 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(30) Not Educated Enough 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(31) Didn't Work Well With 

Others 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(32) Didn't Take Supervision 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 



(36) If employee left of own 
accord, why? 

(1) Not applicable ^ 

(2) Took Another Job ^4 / 

(3) Went Back to School 

(4) Personal Health 

(5) Left to Assume Personal 
Family Responsibilities 
(sickness, etc) 

(6) Gave Notice, but 
without explanation 

(7) Left Job Without Notice 

(8) Other 

(37) What is Supervisor's General, 
Overall Feeling « Did Boy 

(1) Succeed on Job 

(2) Fail on Job 

(38) IIow Was Boy's Overall 
Attendance? 

(1) Excellent 

(2) Good 

(3) Fair 

(4) Unsatisfactory 

(39) How Was Boy's Overall i 

Punctuality? 

(1) Excellent 

(2) Good 

(3) Fair 

(4) Unsatisfactory 

(40) How Was Boy's Overall 
Cooperation With Supervisor 

(1) Excellent 

(2) Good 

(3) Fair 

(4) Unsatisfactory 

(41) How Was Boy's Overall 
Ability to Master Job 
Requirements? 

(1) Excellent 

(2) Good 

(3) Fair 

(4) Unsatisfactory 

(42) . How Was Boy's Overall 

Personal Appearance | ) 

(1) Excellent 

(2) Good 

(3) Fair 

<4) Unsatisfactory 



(24) Is Traintt On; 

(1) Same Job 

(2) Different Job 

(3) N^t Applicable 

(25) If he is still with company, 
ia his present job at 

(1) promotion 

(2) demotion 

(3) Not applicable 

(26) Was employee dismissed by 

company 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(27) Why Was Enipoloyee Dismissed 

(1) Not Applicable 

(2) Wanted More Money 

(3) Layed Off Due to 

Business Conditions 

(4) Military Service 

(5) Health 

(6) Never Appeared For Work 
.(7) Poor Work 

If Dismissed for Poor Work, Specify 
What 

(20) Too Slow 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(29) Not Skilled Enough 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(30) Not Educated Enough 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(31) Didn't Work Well With 

Others 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(32) Didn't Take Supervision 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 



(36) If employee left of own 
accord, why? 

(1) Not applicable ^ 

(2) Took Another Job / 

(3) Went Back to School 

(4) Personal Health 

(5) Left to Assume Personal 
Family Responsibilities 
(sickness, etc) 

(6) Gave Notice, but 
without explanation 

(7) Left Job Without Notice 
(6) Other 

(37) What is Supervisor's General 
Overall Peeling ~ Did Boy 

<1) Succeed on Job 
(2) Fail on Job 

(38) How Was Boy's Overall 
Attendance? 

(1) Excellent 

(2) Good 

(3) Fair 

(4) Unsatisfactory 

(39) How Was Boy's Overall | 

Punctuality? 

(1) Excellent 

(2) Good 

(3) Fair 

(4) Unsatisfactory 

(40) How Was Boy's Overall 
Cooperation With Supervisor 

(1) Excellent 

(2) Good 

(3) Fair 

(4) Unsatisfactory 

(41) How Was Boy's Overall 
Ability to Master Job 

■ Requirements? 

(1) Excellent 

( 2 ) Good 

(3) Fair 

(4) Unsatisfactory 

(42) . How Was Boy's Overall 

Personal Appearance f | 

(1) Excellent 

(2) Good 

(3) Fair 

(4) Unsatisfactory 




(H 3 ) Wire thorc cnang^i ovw ( 54 ) 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

<44) Were the changes toward 

« 

(1) Improvement 

(2) Deterioration 

(45) If change was toward improve-^gj) 
ment, what were these? 

( 1 ) Not applicable ^ ^ 

(2) VJith additional training 

(3) Personality a Appearance 

(4) In responsibility * 

( 5 ) in relating to people 

( 6 ) in work (56) 

(46) If change was toward deterior- 
ation, what were these? 

(1) Not applicable 

( 2 ) in performance 

( 3 ) in attitude to job ( 57 ) 

(4) in attendance 

( 5 ) did not stay on job 

long 

( 6 ) in punctuality 

(47) What is the most characteristic 

or typical pattern of inter- 
action that you recall 

(1) Willing to Work 

(2) Unwilling to Work (SB) 

(3) Willing to Learn 

(4) Pleasant Disposition 

<$) Overwhelmed by Surroundings 

( 6 ) Detached from Fellow 

Workers 

( 7 ) Fear 

( 8 ) Poor Attitude Toward Job ( 59 ) 

(9) None 

(48) Did Boy Make Friends 

(1) Yea 
' (2) No 

(49) Did Boy Seem Impulsive? 

(1) Yes 

( 2 ) No 

(50) Did Boy Seem Open? 



(1) Yea 
(f) 
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vmo ON KYT btafy was 
available? 

(1) Job Developer 

(2) Placement Counselor 
<3) Personal Counseling 

for Boy 

(4) Other 

(5) Not Applicable 

What was their mode of 
contact? 

(1) Called 
C2) VJrote 

(3) Visited 

(4) Not Applicable 

Could you have used more 
help from RYT staff? 

(1) Yes 

Wo . 

(3) Not applicable 

In. What Areas Could You have 
Used More Help? 

(1) Counseling for Boy 

(2) Guidance for Boy 

(3) Consultation with 

Employee 

(4) Further Training for Boy 

(5) Other ‘ 

(6) Not Applicable 

Did You Ask for Help You 
Didn’t Get? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No , . , , 

(3) Not Applicable 

What Additional Services 
do you recommend for a more 
effective program? 

(1) Improve Appearance 6 

Grooming 

(2) More Counseling 6 

Guidance 

(3) Heighten Self-Image E 
Sense of Responsibility 

(4) Improve 3R’s ^ ^ 

(5) Improved Job draining 

(6) Procure bonding 

(7) Increase Relationship 

Between Employer & J.D. 

( 8 ) Improve Judging t^oy toi 

Job 

/ (9) Increase Respect 

■V mm 



Did Boy S««n Shy ? 

(1> Yes 
(2) No 

Did Boy Seem Guarded? 



(60) 



(1) Yes 

(2) No '■ 

Was RYT Available to You After 
The Placement? 



Would You Be WilliriiJ to 
Participate in Another Voo, 
Ed Program? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Possibly 



(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Not Applicable 



NAME 



EDUCATICST" 

(47) 

EMPLO-fMEHT 

(48) 

(49) " 

(50) ~ 

(51) 

(52) 

(53) 



DEM06BAPHIC DATA 
(RECEPTION INTERVIEW) 



IDENTIFYING DATA 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) ‘ 

LEGAL history 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) ' 

(31) 

(32) ‘ 

(33) ' 

(34) ' 

(35) 

(36) 

(37) 

(38) 

(39) 

(40) . ... 
FAMILY ITPE^ 

(41) 

) (42) 

(43) 

(44) 

(45) 

(46) 






First 



(24) Race 

(25) Religion^ 

(28) Nativity 

(27) Citii!ien_ 

LEGAL HISTORY 

(28) (29) Arrested for, 

(30) (31) Convicted of 
(32) Term 



(33) (34) Length of sentence 

(35) Warrant, 



militarvtbistory 

(54) 

(55) 

( 56 ) 

drug HISTDRY 
. (57) 

(58) “ 

(59) ' 

(60) 

(61)' 



(36) # Prior arrests__ 

(37) # Prior convictions 

(38) H Prior Incarcerations 

(39) Pattern of offense 

(40) Escape record 

FAMILY LIFE 

(41) Marital Status, 

(42) # Children — 



'R'nr 






MILITARY HISTOM 
(54) Military history, 
(5b) Length service^. 

(56) Type discharge,^ 
DRUG HISTORY 

(57) Drug History^ 



(5B) Age first use 
(59) Frequency first use 
,(60) Last frequency, 

f 

(61) Daily cost^^^ 

MEDICAL DATA 



(62) Psychotherapy, 

(63) Homosexual 



(64) Physical Handicap, 

(65) Speech defect 

(66) Scarred 



(43) Family on Welfare^ 

(44) # Residence past 5 Yrs^^ — 

(45) Prior living arrangement s_ (69) Read 



(67) Serious Illness 

(68) Disfigured 

LITERACY 

English 



(48) Type accomodations 



(70) Write^ 

t 

(71) Speak. 



■/ 



r 
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MEDICAL DATA 

(62) 

• (63) 

(64) 

(6s) 

( 66 )~~ 

. (67)"" _ 

. (68)" 

LITERACT" 

(69) 

(70) 

(72) 

( 73 ) '^ “■ 

(74) 



EDUCATION 

,(47) Highest school grade 
EMPLOYM ENT 

.1 II I • -r-T 



Spanish 

(72) Kead_ 

(73) Write 



(48X49) Type last pDsition^^ (74) Speak 

(50) Duration last position — 

(51) (52) Type jprior position 

(53) Earnings at last job 



} 



. !' 




' l: 

f 

1 

I I 

i 







mtuii 

hikUt 



w f ^ 

i 

(i) Card hmb^£ 

(9-i4) Birth D«tc 

(15S tthr.lc Grc“i|> 

lit ^rhita 

(2) li«c^ro 

(3) Puerto Rican 
{‘1) othfti." 

(10:^ 

♦;l) i^m^n i;atViolic 

(2; ”rcta‘»ti,''.at 

t3) ?i6VvliJh 

i4^ !t’isliia 

,5) Oth«r 

(cj Hona 

t*^5 altatAu 

'^2) ^"'rfsokA.v;** 

(4) 

.y |u ^ m , 4/ '■» #■' 

5 / 'ijill- .» 

{C* c.h'ii.'i* t 5 -.*' 

0} i*CAth St2*tuJ 

;d) 

(%) "^fit 

(10) !?V“«rtv Rico 
ill) To£^ign and otner 
U.tl. Poiia«e*sion-.> 
(t2§ 'filot. ,^tated 



ricat *'i 



(36) # w'.-.ior Convictxo**- 

(0) ^ona 

(1) Ona 
(2} OVo 

(3) *i’hi.‘b.3 

(4) r<3u?' 

(5) ^ivc* 

(6) Six 

(7) Mora than Six 

(6) Hot Stitad 

(37) 4 )^ Prior 2ncarcaraici.t’ut3; 

(0) Honw 

(1) one 

(2) ‘rwc 

(3) Tftrc^e 

(4) Pcu^' 

(t-5 Five 
(€> Six 

(7) hora tUv;k. ■ 

(8) Hot 

(3E) Patfctf^rri o£ Otiaju 

il) Xs£lliJ 
{2) La^:cony 
{3} 

(4i Dia. Cond, 

(5) Sax 

(6) ?lobbary 

(7) Burglary 
(a) Hon Support 

(9) Other 

« j 9) Eacapa Record 
(2) Ifaa 

{i-i no 
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0.9-24) 


Arrasted For 






(25-30) 


Convicted of 




(40) Marital Statue 


(31) 


Term 




(1) Single 






(2) Conmon Lai^ 


(32-33) 


Sentence , ^ ^ 




(3) Married 






(4) Separated 


(34) 


Warrant 




(5) Divorced 

(6) Widowed 




<1) Yes 




(7) Other 




(2) HO 




(6) Wot Stated 


(35) 


# Prior Arrests 




• 




(0) Mon'e 

(1) One 

(2) TWO 

(3) Three 

(4) Four 

(5) Five 

(6) Six 

(7) More than Six 
(S) Wot Stated 


• 


• 





(Hirilo. of Childron 

(0) None 
(X). One 

(2) Two 

(3) Three 

( 4 ) Four 

(8) Mot Stated 

(42) Family on Welfare 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Don’t Know 

(4) Not Stated 

(43) No. Residences in Last 5 Years 

(1) One 

(2) Two 

(3) Three 

(4) Four 

(5) Five 

(6) Six 

(7) Seven 

(8) Eight or More 



(48-49) Type Last Position 

prior to incarceration 

(01) Professional 

(02) Semi-Professional 

(03) Foreman’ 

(04) Craftsman 

(05) Sales 

(06) Clerical 

(07) Service Worker 

(08) Domestic 

(09) Laborer 

(10) Operatives or Mech, 

(11) Student 

(12) Armed Forces 

(13) Extra- Legal 

(14) Other 

(15) Not Stated 

(50) Duration Last Position 

(1) Less than 1 month 

(2) 1 to 5 months 

(3) 5 months to 1 year ( ) 

(4) 1 to two years ^ 

(5) 2 to 4 years 

is) 4 to ten years 

(7) Not Stated 




(0) Alone 

(1) Parent (a) 

(2) Wife 

(3) Sibling 

(4) Grandparent 

(5) Other Relative 

(6) Friend 

(7) Agency 

(8) Other 

(9) Not Stated 

( 45 ) Type Living Accomodations 
before Arrest 

(1) Own Home 

(2) Rent Home 

(3) Own Apartment 

(4) Rent Apartment 

(5) Furnished Room 

(6) Residential Club or Hotel 

(7) Agency 

(8) Other 

(9) Not Stated 

« 

(46) Highest Grade Attained 

( 0 ) None 

(1) Some Grade School 

(2) Grade School Grad, 

(3) Some Junior High 

(4) Junior High Grad, 

(5) Some High School 
(10th or higher) 

(6) High School Grad. 

(7) Some College 

(8) College Grad. 

(9) Not Stated 



(51) .Earnings at Last Job 

(0) Under $20 pyr week 

(1) $21 to $4’'* 

(2) $41 to $S0 

(3) $61 to $80 

(4) $81 to $100 

(5) $101 to $120 

(6) $120 to $140 

(7) $140 to $160 
(0) $161 and over 
( 9 ) Not Stated 

(52) Military History 

(0) Did Not Serve 
(X) Army(drafted) 

(2) Army (enlisted) 

(3) Navy 

(4) Marine Corps 

(5) Air Force 

(6) Coast Guard 

(7) Reserves 

( 8 ) Other 

(9) Rejected 

(53) Length of. Service 

(1) Less than 1 year 

( 2 ) 1 to 2 years 

( 3 ) 2 to 4 years 

(4) Does Not Apply 

(5) Not Stated 

I 

(54) Type of Discharge 



^47) Employment Status at Time of 



Arrest 



(1) Employed 

(2) Unemployed 

(3) Not Stated 



KlNtory 



(1) Honorable 

(2) General 

(3) Medical 

(4) Undesirable 

(5) Bad Conduct 

(6) Dishonorable 

(7) Does Not Apply 

(8) Not Stated 



rss.s?) Seriousness Illness 



( 00 ) 

( 01 ) 

( 02 ) 

(08) 

(04) 

(05) 

(06) 

(07) 

(08) 

(09) 

( 10 ) 



None 

Heroin , 

riorphine/Dilaudid 

Demoral/Mcthadone 

Marijuana 

Barbiturates/Bromides 

Cocaine. 

Benzadrine/ Amphetamine 



Peyote 

Other 

Not Stated 
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(00) None 

(01) Jaundice 

(02) Asthma 

(03) Epilepsy 

(04) Gonorrhea 

(05) Syphillis 

(06) Blackouts 

(07) Diphtheria 

(08) Scarlet Fever 

(09) Othcr__^ 

Not Stated 




o 



(0) Alone 

(1) Parent (a) 

(2) Wife 

(3) Sibling 

(4) Grandparent 
is) Other Relative 

(6) Friend 

(7) Agency 

(8) Other 

(9) Not Stated 

(45) Type Living Accomodations 
before Arrest 

(1) Own Home 

(2) Rent Home 

(3) Own Apax’tment 
C4) Rent Apartment 

(5) Furnished Room „ ^ ^ 

(6) Residential Club or Hotel 

(7) Agency 

(8) Other 

(9) Not Stated 

4 

(M6) Highest Grade Attained 

( 0 ) None 

(1) Some Grade School 

( 2 ) Grade School Grad . 

(3) Some Junior High 

(4) Junior High Grad. 

(5) Some High School 
(10th or higher) 

(6) High School Grad. 

(7) Some College 

(8) College Grad. 

(9) Not Stated 



(51) .Earnings at Last Job 

(0) Under $20 per week 

(1) $21 to 

(2) $41 to 

(3) $61 to $80 

(4) $81 to $100 

(5) $101 to $120 

(6) $120 to $140 

(7) $140 to $160 

(8) $161 and over 

( 9 ) Not Stated 

(52) Military History 

(0) Did Not Serve 

(1) Army(drafted) 

(2) Army (enlisted) 

(3) Navy 

(4) Marine Corps 

(5) Air Force 

(6) Coast Guard 

(7) Reserves 

( 8 ) Other 
(9> Rejected 

(53) Length of. Service 

(1) Less than 1 year 

( 2 ) 1 to 2 years 

(3) 2 to 4 years 

(4) Does Not Apply 

(5) Not Stated 

(54) Type of Discharge 

(1) Honorable 

(2) General 

(3) Medical 

(4) Undesirable 

(5) Bad Conduct 

(6) Dishonorable 

(7) Does Not Apply 

(8) Not Stated 



J47) Employment Status at Time' of Arrest 

(1) Employed 

(2) Unemployed 

(3) Not Stated 



iiiSSlft) tntvi$ History 



(66-67) Seriousness Illness 



( 00 ) 

<0l) 

( 02 ) 

(08) 

(04) 

(05) 

(06) 

(07) 

(08) 

(09) 

( 10 ) 



None 

Heroin 

Morphine/Dilaudid 

Demoral/Hcthadone 

Marijuana 

Barbiturates / Bromides 
Cocaine. 

Benzadrine/ Amphetamine 



Peyote 

Other 

Not Stated 







i , 



I 

if 
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(00) None 

(01) Jaundice 

(02) Asthma 

(03) Epilepsy 

(04) Gonorrhea 

(05) Syphillis 

(06) Blackouts 

(07) Diphtheria 

(08) Scarlet Fever 

(09) Other 

(10) Not Stetec 



5cart 



(1) 10 and Under 

(2) 11 to 15 

(3) 16 to 20 

(4) 21 to 22 

(5) ^iot Stated 

(6) Does Not Apply 

tS8»S9) Frequency at First Period of 
Drupi Use 

(00) Less than once a year 

(01) 4 to 12 times a year (70) 

(02) Twice a month 

(03) Once a week(M-F) 

(04) Once a week-end 

(05) More than once a week 

(06) Once every day 

(07) 2 to 4 times a day , 

(08) 5 or more times a day 

(09) Not Stated 

(10) Does Not Apply 



(00) None 

(01) Facial 

(02) Body -- 

(03) Appendages , > 

(04) Needle Tracks 

(05) Congenital Diflflguremeni 

(06) Traumatic Disfigurement 

(07) Not Stated 

Tatoos 

(0) None 

(1) One Arm 

(2) Both Arms 

(3) Body 

(4) Body and One Arm 

(5) Body and Both Armi 

(6) Other 

(7) Not Stated 



(60-61) Frequency of Drug Use Before Arrest 

(71) 

(00) Less than once a year 

(01) 4 to 12 times a year 

(02) Twice a month 

(03) Once a week(M-F) 

(04) Once a vjeck-end 

(05) More than once a wdek (72) 

(06) Once every day 

(07) 2 to 4 times a day 

(08) 5 or more times a day 

(09) Not Stated 

(10) Does Not Apply 

(73) 

(62-63) Daily Cost of Habit Before Arrest 



(00) Less than $5 

(01) $5 to $10 

(02) $10 to $15 

(03) $15 to $20 (74) 

(04) $20 to $25 

(05) $25 to $30 

(06) $30 to $35 

(07) $35 to $«0 

(08) Over $40 

(09) Not Stated (75) 

(10) Does Not Apply 

(64) Homosexual 



Read FInglish 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Not Stated 
V/rite English 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Not Stated 
.Speak English 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Not Stated 
Read Spanish 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Not Stated 
write Spanish 

(1) Yes 

(2) Mo 

(3) Not Stated 




! 

j 




U) Ye 0 

(2) No 

(3) Not Stated 

(65) Dibilitatinp. Handicap 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Not Stated 




(76> Speak Spanish 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

(3) Not Stated 

(77-79) Beta IQ Score 




APPrnnTX n 



A^'pnnnix n-i 

Dismissals from Employment for Experimental 
and Control Subjects as Reported by Employers C 19 6e ) 



Dismissed 



Experimental 
No. % 



Control 
No. % 



Yes 




30 


38 


0 


26 


No 




49 


62 


23 


74 




TOTAL 


79 


loo 


31 


100 



A'^PENDIX B-2 

Type of Termination from First 
Employment After Release Reported 
by Experimental and Control Subjects (1966) 



Type of Termination 


Experimental 
No. % 


Control 
No. %■ 


Fired J with/without cause 


13 


18 


9 


15 


Quits with/without cause 


36 


52 


30 


48 


Layed off» Other 


15 


21 


15 


24 


Outside Difficulties 


7 


10 


8 


13 



73 



101 



100 
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/ 
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/ 




TOTAL 



62 



/v’^PKMMX B-3 

Reasons for Termination of First Employment 
After Release as Reported by 
Experimental and Control Subjects (196G) 



Reasons for Termination No. Experimental No. Control 



of 

Jobs 

82 


No. 


% of 

total 

jobs 


of 

Jobs 

,72 


No. 


1 of 
total 
jobs 


More Money 


15 


18 




19 


26 


Business Conditions 


12 


15 




13 


18 


Took Another Position 


23 


28 




15 


21 


Conflict with Supervisor 


9 


1.1 




S 


7 


Conflict with Co-Workers 


1 


' V 




3 


4 


Good Relations with 

Supervisor, left for 
other reasons 


55 


67 


• 


43 


60 


Good Relations with Co- ’ 


Workers, left for 
. Other reasons 


62 


76 




47 


65 


Job Too Demanding 


13 


16 




6 


8 


Job Too Stressful 


12 


15 




10 


. . 14 


Job Repetitious 


17 


21 




14 


19 


Job Isolated 


9 


11 




5 


7 


Bobs had too-high 


Standards 


7 


8 




5 


7 


Boss Tried to Show he 


was Top Man, Too Bossy 


4 


5 




4 


5 


Slowness of Subject's Work 


3 


4 




4 


5 


Insufficient Skills 


3 


4 




2 


3 


Low Education of Subject 


4 


5 


* 


0 


0 


Lateness of Subject 


6 


7 




2 


3 


TOTAL 


255* 




197* 


. 



Total reflects total number of responses to reasons ^ not 
number of subjects responding, thus there is some overlapping. 



APPKMDIX B-4 



fov Terniination of Most Recent Employnient 
Reported by Experimental and Control Subjects (1966) 



M Tij-rirr ~ i iwl m »n t "ri x 



ileasone for Termination 






rioncy 

BuBincss Conditions 

t’ook Another Job 

bcnflict with Tupervisor 

Conflict with Co-’Workers 

'd Relations with 
Supervisor, left for 
other reasons 

,tOO<J Relations with Co-^ 
Workers, left for 
other reasons 

Job Too Demanding 

Jo)' Too Stresijful 

Rep e t i.t 

Jot Glared 

liad -.-ou-Dl rf: 
standcards 

Boss tried to shc»v/ ■'^e 
was Top Man, too Bos^y 

TOTAli 



Experimental 
No. of No. % 
jobs 
40 



3 

4 
2 
2 
0 



24 

27 

5 

5 

6 
3 



2 

86* 



7 

10 
& 
. 5 
0 



60 

67 

12 

12 

15 

7 

7 

5 



Control 
No. of No. % 
jobs 
36 



7 

2 

3 

2 



19 

0 

2 

3 

1 



19 

5 

6 
S 
8 



18 SO 



S3 

0 

5 

8 

3 



0 0 

I 

60* 



'Total reflects total nuinbor of responses to reasons, not ^ 
niimbex'* o'" subjects responding, thus there is some overlapping. 
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APPKMDIX B-4 

lU'afcor'G for Tertnination of Most Rccen*t Employment 
Reported by Experdmental and Control Subjects (1966) 









jtieasons for Termination 



Experimental 
No. of No. % 
jobs 
40 



w»«u .Mi:*. i.A'T'r* 



Aoci rioney 

Bueiness Conditions 

I’ook Another Job 

Conflict with fupervisor 

Conflict with Co-^Workers 

1^0 *d R'Slations with' 
Supervisor, left for 
other reasons 






oti' Relations with Co- 
Workers, left for 
other reasons 

Job Too Demanding 

JoV Too Strcscjful 

JoL Repet i t iout.- 

Job ''-^Gld^ed 

hud •:ou -bi. .n: 
star;ctar‘<:b'i 

Boss tried to Khov/ ‘'e 
was Top Man, too Bos;--y 

TOTAb. 



3 

4 
2 
2 
0 



24 

27 

5 

5 

6 
3 



2 

86* 



7 

10 

5 



0 



60 

67 

12 

12 

15 

7 

7 

5 



Control 
No .of No. % 

jobs 
36 



7 

2 

3 

2 



19 

0 

2 

3 

1 






19 

5 

6 
5 
8 



18 50 



S3 

0 

5 

a 

3 



0 0 
60* 



Total p^rfXects total number of responses to reasons, not 
numbei'‘ o'" subjects responding, thus there is some overlapping. 
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APPE^^niX R-6 



Ability of Experimental- Control Subjects to 
Make Friends on Job as Kcported by Employers (1960) 




Ability to Experimental Control 

Make Friends No. % No. % 

39 72 24 100 

No ‘l5 28 0 0 

TOTAL S4 100 24 100 

APPENDIX B-7 
Report by Employers of 
RYT Subjects on Outgoing Quality 
of Subjects as an Employee (1966) 



Subject Outgoing Experiment Control 

No. % No. I 



Yes 




33 


52 


16 


70 


No 




30 


48 


7 


. 30 




TOTAL 


63 


IQO 


23 


100 






APPENDIX B 


-e 








Report 


by Employers of 


RYT Subjects 


as to 






Whether Subjects Were Shy 


as Employees 


(1966) 




Shy 




Experiment 
No. % 


Control 
No. i 


Yes 




20 


31 


3 


13 


No 




44 


69 


20 


87 




TOTAL 


64 


100 


23 


100 
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« . 

I 
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APPENDIX B-9 
Relationship of Adiilt Responsible for RYT 
Subject at Time of Admission to Rikers Island 



Relative Respondinj? 




SxperimeniaT 
No* % 


Control 
No* % 


Father, Stepfather 




19 


22 


20 


22 


Mother, Grandmother i Stepmother 


57 


B7 


62 


68 


Other Relative, Foster 


Parent; 










Other 




9 


n 


9 


10 


TOTAL 




85 


100 


91 


100 




APPENDIX 


B-10 








Number of Half Sibling's of RYT 






Subjects reported by Parents B 


F Relatives 








ilvxperimentaT^ 


— Control 


Number of Half Siblin^i 


5 


No* 


% 


No# 


% 


None 




60 


71 


63 


69 


One • Nine 




24 


29 


28 


31 


TOTAL 




84 


100 


91 


100 




APPENDIX 


B-11 








Family Structure Presently 


at Home 






Of RYT Subject 


Reported 


by Parent or Relative 








'texperimental 


Control 


Family Structure 




No* 


% 


No* 


% 


Nuclear 




67 


81 


78 


87. 


Extended 




12 


14 


11 


12 


Non '•Family 




4 


5 


1 


1 


TOTAL 




83 


100 


90 


100 



APPKMDIX B-12 



Family Mombera Presently Employed in Home 



Of RYT Subject Repox»ted by Parent or Relative 



Family Members Employed 


Experimental 
No* % 


Coni'rol 
Nov % 


Doesn’t Apply 


13 


16 


19 


22 


Father (Or Surrot^ate) Only 


18 


22 


16 


18 


Mother (Or Surroj?ate) Only 


11 


13 


16 


18 


Both Parents or Surrogates 


18 


22 


16 


18 


One or More Siblings, One 
Parent and One or More 
Siblings, Majority of 
People at Home, Other 


23 


28 


21 


24 


TOTAL 


83 


101. 


88 

t 


100 


APPENDIX 


B-13 








Type of Employment Held 


by Head 


of Household 




Of RYT Subject as Reported by Parent or 


Relative 




Employment Position 


Experimental 
No. % 


dontrol 
No. « 


None Not Employed Not Eligible 
for Labor Force 


33 


29 


44 


35 


Professional Semi-Professional 
Managerial 


15 


13 


12 


10 


Agricultural, Marine, Forestry 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Clerical 

4 


33 


29 


17 


14 


Other, Sales 


12 


11 


19 


15' 


Protectiv^e or Services 


21 


18 


32 


26 


TOTAL 


114 


100 


124 


100 








U 



APPENDIX B-14 



Classification of Employment of Head 
Of Household Keported by Parent or Relative 



Classification of Position 


^Experimental 
No* % 


fSontr^ 
No. % 


Skilled, full/part time 


25 


21 


40 


32 


Semi-Skilled 


43 


36 


31 


. 25 


Unskilled, full/part time 


52 


43 


53 


43 


TOTAL 


120 


100 


124 


100 


APPENDIX 


B-15 








Fathers ' Employment 


During 


Subjects* 






Life as Reported by Parents 


8 Relatives 




fathers* Employment. 


^xperrmental 
No* % 


Control 
No. % 


Yes 


67 


79 


65 


73 


No 


18 


21 


24 


2 7 


TOTAL 


85 


100 


89 


ipo 



APPENDIX B-16 

Hiprhest School Grade Completed by Head of 
Household in Which RYT Subject Lived Reported by Parents S Relatives 



~ IRxpcsrimental ^Conl:rbN[ 
Highest School Grade No. % Mo, % 



6th Grade and Under 


9 


11 


19 


21 


7-9 Grade 


24 


29 


35 


39 


10 - 12 Grade, non-graduate 


31 


37 


15 


17 


12 Grade Graduate 


16 


19 


16 


18 


Some College, College Graduate 


3 


4 


4 


4 


TOTAL . 


83 


100 


89 


99 



/ 






APPENDIX B-17 



Parent e Relative 


Response to 






Ouestion of Whether 


Father 


Worked 






During? Period of Time he was 


in Contact With 


RYT 


Subject 


Fathers* Employment 


Experimental 
No. % 


Control 
Wo. % 


Ves 


67 


79 


65 


73 


Wo 


18 


21 


24 


27 


TOTAL 


85 


100 


89 


100 


APPENDIX 


B-18 








Hip:hest School Grade Completed by Head of Household 


In Which RYT Subject Lived Reported by 


Parents 


6 Relatives 


Hip:he8t School Grade 


Experimental 
No. % 


•■"Tdritrol 

No. % 


6th Grade and Under 


9 


« 

11 


19 


21 


7«»9 Grade 


24 


29 


35 


39 


10 - 12 Grade, non-graduate 


31 


37 


15 


17 


12 Grade Graduate 


16 


19 


16 


18 


Some Colle^re, College Graduate. 


3 


4 


4 


4 


TOTAL 


83 


100 


89 


99 


APPENDIX 


B-19 






• 


Relationship With 








Father Reported by RYT Subjects 






Relationship With Father 


Experimental 
WOe % 


Control 
No. % 


Good 


24 


38 


21 


35 


Fair 


21 


33 


16 


27 


Poor 


18 


29 


23 


38 


TOTAL 


63 


100 


60 


100 
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APPENDIX B-20 
Relationship With 



Mother Reported by 


RYT S 


ub.jects 






Relationship With Mother 


Experimental 
Mo. % 


Control 
No. . % 


Good 


54 


74 


51 


72 


Fair 


13 


10 


13 


18 


Poor 


6 


0 


7 


10 


TOTAL 


73 


100 


71 


100 


APPENDIX 


B-21 








Number of Fathers of RYT 


Subjects 




• 


Presently Living Reported by Parents & Relatives 




Fathers Presently Alive 


Kxperimen'IraX 
No. % 


"rdnTfoT: 

Mo. . % 


Yes 


63 


73 


67 


77 


No 


15 


17 


12 


14 


Unknown 


0 


9 


8 


9 


TOTAL 


86 


99 


07 


100 


APPENDIX 


B-22 








Present Relationship 


of RYT Subjects 






With Fathers Reported by 


Parents 6 Relatives 




Relationship 


Experimental 
Ho. % 


Control 
No. % 


Good 


30 


46 


29 


41 


Fair 


10 


28 


16 


23 


Low 


17 


26 


26 


37 


TOTAL 


65 


100 


71 


101 
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APPENDIX B-23 
Fathers Presence During 

Subject’s uife Reported by Parents 6 Relatives 






Fathers* Preaence 


lixper 

No* 


i mental 
% 


"“■““Tlfoifvl 

No* 


:rol 

% 


Yes 


57 


66 


65 


63 


No 


29 


34 


33 


37 


TOTAL 


86 


100 


88 


100 


APPENDIX B-24 
Place of Birth of RYT 
Subjects Reported by Parents 6 Relatives 






tixperi mental 


control 


Place of Birth 


: No* 


% 


NO* 




Northeast States Inc# » NYC 




76 


56 


62 


1 

Southern States 


9 


11 


12 


13 


Puerto Rico 


7 


8 


19 


21 


• Europe 1 West Indies 


■3""' 


■ 4' 


2 


2 


tl.s; (Other than Northeast 
and South)* Other 


1 


1 


2 


2 


TOTAL 


84 


100 


91 


100 



APPENDIX B-25 

Number of Siblinpjs Reported By 

Parents fi Relatives of RYT Subjects 

' '■ 1 I " ''iJxp^imentai' Control" 

Number of Siblings • , No* ^ — 



None 


10 


12 


12 


13 


One -Two 


29 


34 


30 


33 


Three- Four 


31 


36 


24 


26 


Five or More 


16 


19 


25 

• k 


27 


TOTAL 


86 


101 


91 


99 



t ) 
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APPENDIX B-26 

Present School Status Reported 
By Parents 6 Relatives for RYT Subjects 



Present School Status 


Kxparimental 
Ho. % 


Control 
No# % 




Still Attending 


1 


X 


4 


4 




Graduated High School 


6 


7 


7 


8 




Not Grad'.^ated High School 


71 


83 


66 


73 




Not Graduated Elementary School 


4 


5 


3 


3 




Some College, College Graduate, 












Other 


4 


5 


11 


12 




TOTAL 


86 


101 


91 


100 




APPENDIX 


B-27 










Difficulty v;ith 


Schoolwork 








Reported by Parents 8 Relatives of 


RYT Subjects 






•-r— -i_ 1 I TT in 1 1 ' 


Experimental 


Control 




Difficulty With Schoolwork 


No. 


% 


No# 






Yes 


28 


33 


37 


41 




No 


57 


67 


53 


59 




TOTAL 


85 


100 


90 


100 




APPENDIX 


B-28 


• 








History of Suspension 


or Expulsion From 






School Reported by Parent oi* 


Relative 


for RYT 


Subjects 






Experiment^ 


(Control 




Suspension or Expulsion 


Ho. 


% 


No. 


% 




Suspended 


13 


46 


7 


37 




Expelled 


10 


36 


9 


47 




Suspended and Expelled 


5 


18 


3 


16 




TOTAL 


28 


100 


19 


100 
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Al'KLfiMUA rj-za 



Attitudes of Parents 6 Peiativee 



Rep:ardin<^ School Dropout of RYT Subjects 



Attitudftif? 


Experimental 
Mo. % 


Cfohtrol 
No. % 




Felt rij^ht thin^ to do> 
mixed feelings 


10 


13 


5 


6 




Neutral 1 No Opinion, Other 


8 


10 


6 


8 




Some Concern* Extremely Upset . 


62 


77 


67 


86 




TOTAL 


80 


100 


78 


100 




APPENDIX 


B-30 










School Crade 


Averarre 










Reported bv Parents 6 Relatives of 


RYT 


Subjects 






School Grade Average 


liixperimantal 
No, , % 


Control 
No. .% 




Hif?h 


13 • 


15 


16 


18 




Average 


53 


62 


55 


60 




Low 


19 


22 


20 


22 




TOTAL 


85 


99 


91 


100 





APPnMDTJ( 

CONFLICTS WITH TKACHFRS RKPORTKD 
By Parents 6 Relatives for RYT Subjects 



Conflicts with Teachers 


Experimental 


Control 


No. 


% 


No. 




Yes 


23 


27 


26 


29' 


No 


61 


73 


64 


71 



TOTAL 



84 



100 



90 



100 



APPENDXX n-32 

COf^JFLXCTS WITH BTUDKNTS RKPORTED 
By Parents & Relatives of RYT Subjects 





Kxperiraental 


Control 


Coiflicta with Students 


Wo. 




No. 


% 


Yes 


11 


13 


14 


16 


No 


74 


87 


76 


84 


TOTAL 


45 


100 


90 


100 



APFKWBXX n-33 

Seriousness Conflict in School As 
Reported by Parents F, Relatives of RYT Subiects 



l^xperimen^^ Control 



Seriousness of Conflict 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


None, A Little 


67 


83 


65 


76 


Very Serious , f>erious 


9 


11 


9 


11 


Not- Known, Other 


5 


6 


11 ■ 


13 


TOTAL 


81 


100 


85 


100 
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APPENDIX B-34 



Truancy or Disruptive 


Behavior in 


School as 




Reported by Parents 5 Relatives of 


RYT f! 


ubiects 




};xDerirftental 


(Control 


Truancy or Disruptive Behavior 


Mo. 




No. 


% 


Truancy 


38 


59 


40 


58 


Disruptive Behavior 


11 


17 


12 


17 


Truancy 6 Disruptive Behavior 


15 


23 


17 


25 


TOTAL 


64 


99 


69 


100 



APPENDIX B-35 

Level of Education Parent or Relative 
Believes to be Necessary for RYT Subiects 



l^xperTTTiental ControT 



% 



Vt5 X V X# v.iUlk> at t# a* vy# * 

Satisf?-ed with Present 
Level, Neutral 


7 


8 


6 


7 


Some Hip;h School, Hiph 
School Graduate 


47 


55 


45 


SO 


Attend Trade School 


5 


6 


10 


11 


Some College, Collefije 
Graduate, Graduate Work 


27 


31 


29 


32 


TOTAL 


86 100 


90 


100 




APPLMMX B-36 




t 




Type of Job Held by RYT Subiects 


Prior 


to 




Incarceration as 


Reported by Parent 


or Relative 




nmolovment Position 


Experimental 
No# % 


tonxroi 
No. % 


None 


17 


51 


15 


50 


Mcinapierial 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ap.ricultural, Marine, 
Forestry 


0 


0 


1 


h 

3 


Clerical 


13 


39 


6 


20 


Sales 


3 


9 


3 


10 


Protective 6 Services 


0 


0 


5 


17 


TOTAL 


33 


99 


30 


100 



APPENDIX R-37 

Attitudtis of Parents R Relatives With 



Rei^ard to Current Job Held 


by RYT S 


iubiect 


(1966) 




Attitudes 


F.xperimental 
Mo. % 


tfont 

No. 


rol 

% 


Satisfied 


2.4 


55 


27 


57 


Ambivalent 


6 


14 


5 


11 


Neutral, Other 


5 . 


11 


9 


19 


Dissatisfied 


9 


. 20 


6 


13 


TOTAL 


44 


100 


47 


100 


APPnUDIX 


B-38 








Type of employment Positions 


Desired 




For RYT Subiects by Parents 6 


Relatives 




Position Desired _ 


Experimental 
No. % 


Control 
No. % 


No Specific Goal 


.28 


35 


34 


38 


Satisfied 


10 


13 


18 


20 


Aprricultural , Marine, Forestry*' 
Clerical, Oales, Protective 
or Services 


8 


10 


10 




Semi-Skilled 


12 


15 


6 


7 


Professional, Semi-Professional , 
Manai^erial 


22 


27 


21 


24 


TOTAL 


80 


100 


89 


100. 
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APP^;^^DIX B-39 
Nature of Spare Time 
Activities Reported by RYT Subjects 





TTxperxiiiental 
No. % 


EontroT 
No. % 


Individual 


20 


26 


17 


26 


Formal 


7 


9 


7 


11 


Informal 


51 


65 


42 


64 


TOTAL 


78 


100 


66 


101 


APPENDIX 


R— 40 






• 


Spare Time Activities 








Reported by RYT 


Subjects 








Type of Activities 


Experimental 
No • % 


Control 
No. % 


Active 


28 


38 


29 


50 


Quiet 


12 


16 


13 


22 


Passive 


33 


45 


16 


28 


TOTA!, 


73 


99 


$8 


100 


APPENDIX 


B-41 




1 




Nature of Spare Time 


Activities of 






RYT Subjects Reported by 


Parents 


& Relatives 






Experimental 
No. % 


(Control 
Ho. % 


% 

Individual 


18 


23 


19 


21 


Formal Orj^anized Group 


4 


5 


5 


6 


informal Group 


45 


56 


52 


58 


Doesn’t Know 


13 


16 


14 


16* 


TOTAL 


80 


100 


90 


101 
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APPEMDIX B-42 

Mature of Spare Time Activities of 
RVT Subjects Reported by Parent or Relative 



Spare rime acTivixy 

Active 


1 V e 

22 


27 


26 


34 


Ouiet 


9 


11 


8 


10 


Passive 


36 


44 


24 


31 


Doesn’t Know 


15 


18 


19 


25 


TOTAL 


82 


100 


77 


100 



APPKNDTX B-43 
Problems in Relationships 
With People Prior to Incarceration 
As Reported by Parents F» Relatives of RYT Subjects 




Problems With People 

Mo Problems or Don’t Know 

Family Influences or 
Conflicts 



Friends’ Influences 
Other 

TOTAL 



24 

8 

53 

1 

85 



28 

9 

62 

1 

100 



29 

8 

51 

2 

90 



32 

9 

57 

2 

100 
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APPENDIX B-44 

Societal Problems Prior To 

Imaroeration as Reported by Parents S Relatives of RYT Subjects 



’ Experimental tontrol, 
Mrt- % NOe % 



societal KroDiems 

No Problems 


50 


62 


59 


65 


Lack of Opportunity 


17 


21 


4 


4 


Poor Schooling 


6 


7 


13 




Discriminating Practices » 
Other 


8 


10 


15 


16 


TOTAL 


81 


100 


91 


99 


pa. 025 
dfa 3 


* 


• 







APPENDIX B-45 

Psychological Problems Prior to Incarceration 
Reported by Parents S Relatives of RYT Rub'^ects 




Psychological Problems 

No Problems or Don't Know 

Wouldn't Take Supervision from 
Parents 

Wouldn't Study in School 
Poor Emotional Control 
Other 

TOTAL 



xperimenta. 
NOe % 



:ontro. 
No. % 



21 


25 


28 


31 


35 


41 


25 


28 


15 


18 


12 


13 


10 


12 


13 


14 


4 


5 


12 


13 


85 


101 


90 


99 



U 
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APPENDIX B-46 

c:', 

* 

Physical Problems Prior to Incarceration 
Reported by Parents 6 Relatives of RYT Subiects 



Physical Problems 


Experimental 
No. . % 


(iontrol 
No*. ^ 


No Problems or Don *t Know 


69 


80 


56 


62 


Sickness, Poor Health, 
Physical Handicaps, 
Sensory Handicaps 


12 


14 


10 


11 


Drugs 


5 


6 


25 


27 


TOTAL 


86 . 


100 


91 


100 


p = .oos 

df = 2 










appendix 


B-47 








Psychological Problems at 


Present 






Reported by Parents 6 Relatives 


of RYT Rubiecte 




Psychological Problems 


Experimental . 
Mo. % 


Control 
No. % 


No Problems or Don*t Know 


5S 


64 


54 


61 


Wouldn’t Take Supervision 
From Parents 


7 


8 


S 


6 


Wouldn’t Study in School 
Wouldn’t Work 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Poor Emotional Control 


14 


16 


14 


16 


Other 


7 


8 


12 


14 


TOTAL 


86 


99 


88 


100 



I !'• 
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APPENDIX B-46 

Physical Prpbl^sms Prior to Incarceration 
Reported by Parents S Relatives of RYT Subiects 



Physical Problems 


Experimental 
No. % 


Control 
Mo*. % 


Mo Problems or Don’t Know 


69 


80 


56 


62 


SicRness, Poor Health, 
Physical Handicaps, 
Sensory Handicaps 


12 


14 


10 


11 


Drugs 


5 


6 


25 


27 


TOTAL 


86 . 


100 


91 


100 


p a #005 
df a 2 


• 








appendix B-47 








Psycholoirical Problems at 


Present 






Reported by Parents 


8 Relatives of RYT Subiects 




Psychological Problems 


Experimental 
No. % 


control 
No. % 


No Problems or Don’t Know 


5S 


64 


54 


61 


Wouldn’t Take Supervision 
From Parents 


7 


8 


5 


6 


Wouldn’t Study in School 
Wouldn’t Work 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Poor Emotional Control 


14 


16 


14 


16 


Other 


7 


8 


12 


14 


TOTAL 


86 


99 


88 


100 



APPEMDIX B-48 



Physical Problems at Present 



Reported by Parents 


6 Relatives 


of RYT S 


ubjects 




Physical Problems 


ITxperimental 
No. % 


ControIT 

No. % 


No Problems or Don't Know 


71 


85 


62 


70 


Sickness, Poor Health 
Physical Handicaps 
Sensory Handicaps, Low 
Capacity 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Drups 


6 


7 


18 


20 


TOTAL 


84 


100 


89 


ino 



APPENDIX B-49 

Problems in Relationships With People 
Reported by Parents 6 Relatives of RYT Subjects 



fexperimental ^^irrol 
Problems With People No» % No. % 



No Problems or Don't Know 

Family Influences or 
Conflicts 

Friends' Influences 
People at Work, Other 

TOTAL 



S6 67 B8 65 



4 

23 



5 

28 



8 

21 



9 

24 



0 0 2 2 

83 100 89 100 



T 

H, 



APPENDIX B-60 

Societal Problems at Present 
Reported by Parents 6 Relatives of RYT Subjects 




Societal Problems 



Mo Problems or Don*t Know 
Lack of Opportunity 
Pcor Schooling 

Discriminatinff Practices, 
Other 

TOTAL 



62 

6 

8 

6 

82 



76 

7 

10 



68 

2 

8 



n “I 

4.J. 



89 



76 

2 

9 

12 

99 



APPKNDIX B-51 
Type of First Job Held 
After Release Reported by RYT Subjects 



First Employment Position, 



F.xperimentaT 



Mo. 



Mo. 





IQ 


12 


8 


11 


None 


* 


9U 


29 


30 


42 


Laborer 






18 


8 


11 


Operator 


Services, Food Services 


12 


15 


14 


19 


Clerical, Sales 


18 


22 


7 


10 


Crafts, Manager 


2 


2 


3 


4 


Household Work, Other 


1 


1 


2 


3 


TOTAti 


82 


99 


72 


100 




i"' 

Ai':/ ■’ 

■ 
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B— 5 2 








Number of Jobs Held 


by RYT 


Subjects 






After Release - Reported in 


Interview With Subject 




Number of Employ. Positions _ _ 


Experimental 
No. % 


Control 

NO. % 


None 


3 


4 


7 


9 


Same JOb, One-Two Jobs 


39 


48 

$ 


42 


57 


3-4 Jobs 1 


33 


40 


X4 


19 


5-7 or More Jobs 


7 


. 9 


11 


15 


TOTAL 


82 


101 


74 


100 



psnearly *05 
df*3 



APPENDIX B-53 

Number of 30 Day Jobs Held by HYT Bubnects 
After Release • Reported in Interview With Subjects 



Exper i ment^ 
No* % 



"(fontiror 




ps.02S 

dfs2 











APPENDIX B-54 
Employment Record After 



Release as Reported 


by RYT 


Subiects 




Employment Record 


Experimental 
No. % 


Control 

No. % 


Never Worked, Unable 










to Work 


2 


2 


9 


•12 


Worked Sporadically 


19 


23 


18 


25 


Worked Steadily at 1-2 Jobs 


43 


53 


32 


44 


Worked Steadily at More 


' 








Than 2 Jobs 


15 


19 


10 


14 


Other 


2 


2 


3 


4 


TOTAL . 


81 


99 


72 


99 


APPrNMX 


B-55 








nvaluation of Success-1 


railure Experience 




In Work After Release as Reported 

0 


by RYT 


Subject 


S 




Experimental 


Control 


Success-Failure Experience 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Overwhelmingly Nej^ative 


6 


8 


11 


15 


Partially Nejrative 


17 


21 


13 


18 


Indifferent, Other 


14 


18 


6 


8 


Partially Positive 


17 


21 


13 


18 


Strongly Positive 


26 


33 


31 


42 


TOTAL 


80 


101 


74 


101 




o 



APPmDIX B-56 

Base Pay Reported by Employers for RYT Bubieots 



Base Pay Per Week 


Experimental 
No. % 


Control 

No. % 




0 - $40 




1 


1 


2 


5 




- 60 




43 


S6 


24 


65 




$61 - 80 


• • 


29 


38 


7 


19 




$81 - 140 




4 


5 


4 


11 






Total 


77 


100 


37 


100 






APPENDIX 


B-57 










• 


Success or Failure 


on Job 










Reported by Employers 


for 


RYT Subiects 










fixperi mental 
No. % 


Control 
No. % 




Success 




39 


53 


18 


67 




Failure 




3S 


47 


9 


33 




f 

t 


TOTAL 


74 


100 


27 


100 




, 


APPENOTX 


B-5 8 












Attendance Record 


For 










RYT Subiects as Reported 


by Employers 






Attendance 


Record 


Experimental 

No. t 


Control 
No. % 




Excellent 




13 


18 


6 


23 




Good 




26 


35 


11 


42 




Fair 




12 


16 


4 


15 




Unsatisfied 


23 


31 


5 


19 






TOTAL 


74 


100 


26 


99 








o 
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APPKNDIX B«59 

Turnover Pate in Organizations 
Hirinp: RYT Oubiects Reported by Omployers 

Controir 




Turnover Rate 
Rapid 


24 




13 


3S 


S low 


24 


30 


6 


16 


Moderate 


32 


40 


18 


49 


TOTAT 4 


80 


100 


37 


100 



APPENDIX R-60 

Comparison of Type of Parole Violations For 
RYT Subjects From Parole Commission Records (1966) 



Type of Parole Violations 
Technical 
Arrest 

TOTAL 




26 


36 


19 


' 30 


47 


64 


45 


70 


73 


100 


64 


100 



APPENDIX B-61 
Time Spent in Jail During 
Supervision by Parole Commission 
Reported for RYT Subiects From Commission Records 



Months Spent in Jail 


tixperimental 
Ho. % 


Control 
Ho. % 


0-6 


10 


9 


10 


9 


7-12 


56 


SO 


35 


33 


13-18 


21 


19 


28 


26 


19-24 


14 


13 


21 


20 


25 or More 


11 


10 


13 


12 


TOTAL 


112 ■ 


101 


107 


100 
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appendix B-62 

Parole Warrenta Issued ?or RTC Subjects (196H-19S6) 



TxperSSMfal ConfroT" 
No, ' No. .__A 



Yes 

No 



TOTAL 



75 

37 

112 



67 

33 

100 



71 

33 

104 



66 

32 

100 



1 



APPENDIX B-63 
Parole Violations for RYT Subjects (1964 



- 1966) 



Parole Vieletions 
Yee 




No 



TOTAL 



38 

112 



34 

100 



34 

104 



33 

100 



APPENDIX B-64 

Daily Cost of Drug Prior To 
Incarceration Reported by RYT Subjects in Interview 




Daily Coat 



Lass than $5 
$5-$10 
$10-$20 

$20-$40 or More 



TOTAL 



4 

3 

1 

2 

10 



40 


6 


21 


30 


11 


38 


10 


6 


21 


20 


6 


21 


100 


29 


101 



appendix B-62 

Parol* Warrant* Isaued for RVT Subjects (1964-196$) 




APPENDIX B-B3 

Parole Violations for RYT Subjects (1964 - 1966) 






Parole Vielittlon8„ 



Vet 

No 



TOTAL 



No« 


% 


No* 


% 


.74 


66 


70 


67 


38 


34 


34 


33 


112 


100 


104 


100 



appendix B-64 
Daily Cost of Drug Prior To 
Incarceration Reported by RYT Subjects in Interview 






Less than $S 
$5-$10 
$10-$20 

$20-$40 or More 

TOTAL 



4 


40 


6 


21 


3 


30 


11 


38 


1 


10 


6 


21 


2 


20 


6 


21 


10 


100 


29 


101 
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APPEWDIX C 

1. Readlnp Laboratory III a 

The Readinp Laboratory proRram ia designed to bepin each 
.student at his individual readinp level and permit him to pro- 
frress at his own rate. Individual readinp levels are determined 
by a standardized test. Laboratory materials cover Grades 3 
through 12. They consist of three types of developmental de-. 

vieess (a) Power Builders} (b) Rate Builders; (e) Listening 

Skill Builders. 

The Power Builders are booklets containinp: a reading sel- 
ection and objective type questions entitled, "How Well Did 
You Read?". Students are given a scorinR key with the correct 
answers and encouraged to re-read the selections so that he 
may understand where and how he mis-read the material. Also 
included is a series of questions entitled, "Learn About Words , 
which provides a basic "lesson" commensurate with reading level 
of the material and illustrated by an exercise which the student 
works out and scores. The student keeps a daily progress chart 
on his work which includes a daily profile in terms of his per- 
centage of correct answers. This enables the teacher to make 
upward or downward adjustments of the reading level of the 
material given any student at any stage of instruction. 

Rata Builders are timed three-minute exercises in which 
the student is given a reading selection in line with his read 
ing level and corrects and scores his answers to questions 
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APPBWDIX C (ContM) 

related to the selection. The Rate Builder* as the name im- 
plies* is designed to aid the student to ^rradually increase 

his reading: speed as well as comprehension. 

Listening Skill Builders gradually increase the student *s 
listeninK comprehension. The, teacher reads a selection aloud 
and the students answer questions related to the material in 
their individual booklets. Similar to all the other material 
in the laboratory* a dally prof^ress chart is scored by each 

s , • 

student. 

II. Reading for Understanding 

This profljram consists of a set of graded reading selections 
which focus upon that aspect of comprehension which has to do 
with drawing valid inference from what is read and seeing logical 

implications in it. As with the reading laboratory, a placement 

» . 

test permits each student to berin at his own achievement level. 
ProRress is recorded daily so that student and teacher are per- 
mitted an object ive evaluation. Learning reinforcement is per- 
mitted by involving the student in re-reading and analyzing 
where mistakes are made. Reading selections encompass reading 
achievement levels 5 through 12. 



APPnWDix r> 



Th« materisla in /Vppendi-it D ar« working papers and 
aamoranda prepared bv staff irembors durint; the life of the 

I 

py'oifict and pr'a’/ids son.g inte?’'estin^ detail on the kinds of 
problems that were enccuntered and their solutions. In 
sec^uence they are concerned with philosophy of afterbare^ 
release procedures, disbursement of funds to trainees, 
.collection of loans, ajjancies contacted by RYT , employer 
contacts, employer attitudes and follow-up procedures.. 



A’’Pr.ttr>TX n 



DA¥!Bt 19 1 19^^ 

• ■ ■ >) 

PROPOSgP H3tT TRAIHgg APTffRCARg/rOU/^ m PROOBAM . 

On© of the laohe of the RXT proga?am to date hae 
been a eyeteoiatleed aftercare/ folloif-up prograa iihloh meete the 
req.uiremente of the Project. As. per your Inetruotions, and pursuant 

I 

to the meeting with you and Dr. Ehrlich, X am preparing an outline 
of the proposed trainee aftercare/ follow-up program. 



OTeran. Prcgrem 

The program will hare three««fold emphasis^ One aspeot will 
be pre ventlYe/amelloratiye . In that the focus will be on dealing with ) 

t 

problems as soon as they are ascertained or show themsslwes. The 
sseond smphasls will be oorrectlve/supportiTe . in that the trainees • 
problsms of an occupational or personal nature will be handled on a 
group basis. There is a real need for this latter aspeot, In that 
the boys should hare a oatbartlo outlet to vent anc/^** satisfy their 
emotional needs, anxieties and hostilities. Oonoomitantly, a program 
of oonatruottve social activities will be Instituted as a means of 
widening the boys* oiatural horizons and helping to bring about change 
in their •style of life,** especially their use of leisure time. Which 
seems to be at the bottom of auoh of their trouble. Implloltr in the 
above Is that the proposed program will be integrated and oocrdlnated 



in its pre-release and post-release phases, so that effeotive treatment 



oontinuity may be maintained as far as possible. 



Prognunaing ktA aerrlMS «lli bur* to bo oonolAorod for 
tfai following groups! 

yL) Boys who bavo hooa i^loooo^l 

2) Boyo in traitting; 

3) Boys who havs oo^plotsd training and are serring out 
the remainder of their eentenoess 

’ I 

k) Boys who hare reaohsd the age of 21 and hare bseii traas- 

. f erred to the penitentiary; 9 

5) Boys who hare been returned to Bikers Isiaad as reoidirists# 

FhH 

Prs-Eslease Proarsa 

As soon as each oyole begins its olassroom and praotioal work in the 
IBK progna* the praotioe has been to oontaot new trainees na inter* 
news for background (f sally and personal) informationi.and to deal 
with any problems seen by then as re<mirihg handling or answering, 
c ) Trainee requests range from disoharge dates to the need for olothes^ 
money and hoae or a place to stay, khen the boys are out off frea 
information sources | it tends to inorease or foster tension and anzisty* 
Qp to now, there has been little oppoz»tunity for afteroare/follow*up 
staff to derelop a meaningful and 'dose relationship with the trainees. 
This has imposed a great handioap on the aftercare program whioh» it 
is hopedp weekly contacts by staff will reotify. Pre-release paM>gramming 
is plannsd with the abore in mind* 

Prsrentire Programming 

Trainses will be oontaoted by BYT follow-up/afteroare itaff during 
their first two weeks in the progrea» for purposes of gathsring back- 
ground information! asosrtalning problsns! and getting aoquaintsd. 

( ) J 




WitliAttGS so)at»ot®cl on© to two tiiaoi it weok by* 

during tho raouindti? of tholr rooldonot ut Elkors X inland* In ordor 
to dOTflop rapport and a maaningful raiatlonahlp with tham whioh will 
parr:r orar aftar diaoharga. 

(a) During staff oontaotB with tralnaaa (weekly TlBlta, parBonal 
siianagenant aae tings,, ind?>vldual contact eto* ) whan problaiia 
are dataotedi treataent t/llX ba started and Itifonaatlon 

i 

oomplltd that will prorlda for effective continuity of 
traatmont or dealing with problams faaad by the trainees « 
Contacts with salectsd families will be etarted at thle 
time. 

(b) S.8#E* {Social Service Exchange) material will be gathered 
on each trainee during the first two weeks* for research 
purposes I for indicators of the extent and type of problem 
behavior* family aoonomlo status * eto*; in addition* 
trainees Interriewed will have a dheck Idst of Probl ama and 
Keeded Services filled out on thsm and acted upon* 

(o) During these initial contacts and after release* trainees 
will be encouraged to return to school and/or make plans 
for themaelvee more definite than the usual •get a Job 
of eome klnd*^ 

Fost«>Kelease Program and FmceM 

!• Release-Prooeeslng at 100 Centre St.* Parole Office* oonelitlng of* 

(a) Counseling of trainee 

(b) Setting up appointments for trainee with other staff 

\ 

(o) Making HOT loon® «id eupplrlng clothe® mhen neoeeaar*. 

I«an® oontlnu® until trainao'e ftrat pay obaok. 



. 

2. Making Regular Individual Contnoto with Trainaa and Kla Fajuily 

) fox* Inf oiwatlon faadbaokt ooun^iioling purpoaafi and aaoortalning 
tralnaa/family protolaaa, then dealing with them. 

3. Oontaotlttg boy* a parola offloar arary two wfaeka to ohaok on how 
wall ha ie doing in parolOf aotual or impending ohangaa in parole 
•tatuOi ate., ao that ho can ha worked with to detar reoidlTisai# 

4. Onpe-a-weok intra-staff mae tinge (Aftaroara and Job Placeaant) 

ra aharing information on trainaaa with aotual or aaargamt problaae 
or facing a orieia or in naad of aupport* 




Qorraotiva/guooQrtiva Proarawlngf 

A group oouneeling program will ba inetitutad at eoon at poiaiblt» 



which will ba gaarad to the naade, problaae, and tlat-ephedulei of 
the rarleue oategeriae of RTwJ traineee* 

(a) Freattanoy of Meetinge : Mee tinge will be held on a weekly 

or bi-weekly baoie, depending on which basia RfT finde 

meat suoceesful In having the trainaaa aoma to aaa tinge# 

( 

If held onoa a weak, meat Inga will ba ono hour in length* 
. If held every two weake, they will ba an hour and a half, 
or two hours in duration* 

(to) Typea of Ma^ti nj^^ 

U) O oun 0 elin<g- -typg> Maetinge, whex© trainee paraonal 
problems of whatever sort will ba dealt with, and 
(2) Faedbaok-Informatio nal-type Meetings, where the main 
purpose will bo the diaaemlnation of information to 
and from the trainee* 



♦Later on, after the tralneae have been suooaisfully brought 
into this aspect of the program, their parents also may ba programmed 
via group disoussions if conditions warrant it. -341- 

/ 

u 

/; 



o 



o 

(o) Ooapoiltilon Of ftroups i 

Tlui m*k«-up of the groups i»dll bs determined paMmarily 
by a trainee employment statue.* Time of the meetlnge 
will also be determined by this factor. AooordlngXyt 
one group vlll be made up of unemployed trainees* the 
other of those nhb are employed . Employud boys irill mest 
in ths evening after irork-hours; unemployed trainees mill 
mset during the day. 

Initially* at least, ths groups %ri.ll be made up of 
(fiy^ members unless the total number of trainees showing 
up for msetlngs makes it neosesary to hare larger groupings. 

(d) Oroup Leadership: 

aroupe will led by RYT staff —in this oase, Pr. Eabrlioh | 

and Dr. Walker and/or other selected staff. If Intensive 
individual (or group) psychotherapy becomes necessary , or 
seems indioatsd, outside sources will be ejgplored in terms 
of moniss and/or volxuitemr services, in case BYT budgst for 
this purpose is either inadequate or non*>*6xlstent. 

(e) Prooess Recording. Research Data fathering Prooedurett S 

If enough rapport exists or can be developed, the meetings 
may be taped and/or tbe trainees will fill out questionnaires. 
Appropriate oheok-lists and questionnaires will be devised 

e 

to tap this important souroe of information* 



♦A second grouping possibility later in the project may be 

cycle-grouping, whereby group oompoeltlon will be determined by oyole- 
membership. 
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Qon»tinAotlv» Sool&l Aatlyity pyogtruunmlng 

j ThoBe who work with youth from lower B0oio«*«60nomlo levels urc 

}} 

AB often Impreieed with their oultural/reoreational poverty as with 
their lAok of money and eBthetioally poor environment# Hew York Olt^v’;^ 



gftng-workere and other type group worker* comment on how hound these 
youths are to their home-oommattitleB and how few times they leave their 
homeHsreas I except to go to sohooli courts or eimilar formal, ocoaeione# 
They even dielike working too far from hornet as do RXT trainees. 
;lor&ov*rt when they do go out of their neighhorhoodt it io often not 
for the oonstruotive leisure-time use of facilities and leisure-^time 
programmingt e.g.t bowlingt XMOA, or plays t etc* It is this lack of 
proper use of spare time which has caused and will continue to cause 
many Rin? tralneea to get into trouble t unless they ars taught better 
while being programmed in other ways* 

Several of our trainees now back at Hikers have pointed out 
that thlB Is one of the few lacks in the RYT aftercare/follow up 
program. Ibcperlenoe with the type of youth lUtT works with has indioat. sd 
that they do not care for passive eporte, whether spectator or parti- 
cipant. Action is the word and much of cur programmed recreational 
activities should reflect this fact. Thus, some of the things our 
trainees will be introduced to will be: 

(a) Kemborshlp in XM0A*« f?eleoted for their program and/or 
available athletic equipment (e.g. , weights, swimming 
pools, boxing, punching bags, wrestling, Jass concerts, 
photography, ball, volleyball, handball, squash, etc. 

(b) RYT-sponsored Social and Recreational Activities 

(e,g. , taking groups bowling, to plays, out-of-town picnics 

Bear Mountin, etc.), various beaches, fishing trips, dances. 



/ 













ERIC 






(the boye might organise and hold theae danoee and other 
iTente themielveai 00 that EXT ataff would be doing 
thinga with rather than for the boye), attending football » 
haiebaXl, and baehetball gamtBv ivimming meetet track 
neete, etc. 



Itemized Ck>ete to be Oone^dered in thle Program : 

1« Poetage» etampe and eelf-addreeaed poet oa:^ij 
*2. Meeting room (XMOA or Olty College^ 

3. Refreshmente 

4. Ooneultant Coete (it any); 

5 « Subway Fax^e for Traineee^ (to RXT meetings and social eifente) 
60 Volunteers (Carfare and meals) 

7« Paying part of YMCA membership fees. 
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MSMORA^'DUM 



DA!TI;;s Deotamber* 2, x9(^^ 

flUBJECTS Philosophy, PoUc; 
and Duties of 'RTS <Af torcare/ 
PoSow Up Unit 



The afteroai'*e/follow up unit cpemtea under the ae sumption ^ ^ 
tmt the Projeot has certain roeponsiblllties in terms of lo&ncV,^; ' 
services, treatment and referrals to those trainees who have hcen.fim^ 
rclXfui^-iir the IBil program. This applies not only to oyoles-ln-trainin;.,: 
cut also to four W other groups, or categories of tralneeBl 

1. trainees tranefet^red to the penitentiary as flyeragj. 

(21- years-old) 

2. Ti*ainee« from Other Cycle e awaiting release. 

3. ‘te^inetifl returned to orison as Keoidlvists 

«> 

i. !I?rainoee Removed from th e IBM Progra m at Rlkera for 
committing a serious Infre^ion. 

Hovvever, these reeponelcllltlea to the timlnees are seen 
ending at a speoiflo cut-off date. Th<a Units will use six months 
^180 days from the date of discharge) as the cut-off date for oases 
tith respect to ellgihlllty for lo^^.na, services, treatment and referral,. 



Areas of Res pons Ibilltjr 

The Unit has a nwabe^" of interlcoklr ro»9p«;n«iblli'iJios in 
!;h‘« ax*ode of rt^cearoh and programming of varlouEs types, and dealing 
^ri'uh the trainees* personal problems during and after their stay at 
-likers Island. 

-'*• PrQ**Releaec He spon^ ih* 11 tie y 

>ThiIe the ^rivlneec* are at RikCrTs Xelmid, iSoolal Service 
afteroare/foliov up will be ret/ponsible for the followings 

1. Initial Interviews wi ;h ohe oycles-in-tminlng, which will 
cover such things as Marks and Release Dates, Employment, 
Persona.1 problems, Make-Up of Family Constellation, etc., 
as well as ascertaining the boys' financial and other needs 
and problems. 



0 



Qporf. u iui; Ha le sophy 



■y 

/ 



f* 



of 



♦ Concomitantly, the out-ca^r date' wlrr,ruby tralneoa will be oonBiaei 
a '‘sucoesB" or “failure" in Job plaoement will be 3 months (90 days) 

regular employment from the date of first job olacement. 
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’While the tralneee are In residence, aftercare staff will 
oheclc their family’s financial status, wlllingnese to 
home for the boy, the type of housing rented or owneo by the f 
lly, the amount of room available for family use, etc. 

2. Continued Weekly Contacts with the Trainees currently in 
training. 

Be responsible for setting up procedures to ^ 

with these trainees, ascertain their release dates, make contacts 
with their familiee, and when necessary make referrals. 

3. Periodic contacts with other categories of trainees, such as t 



U 



a) Trainees transferred to the penitentiary as 

b) Trainees from Other Cycles who have completed training 
and are awaiting release, 



i 

(o) Trainees returned to prison as Eecldlvists, ^ 

\d/ Trainees removed from the IBW program at Rikers for 
committing a serious infraction. 

k» Processing trainees for release from Rikers Island. This 
involves: ^ 

(a) aivlng the boy a Eeleasa Slip for IBM books and classroom 

(b) Telling the boy what the Project oMi or 

thftt hi will he met at the Parole Office at 100 » 

etc. If he has a definite oentenoe and thue 

to parole, the boy is given directions to the field omoee 



old 



Be Initial Poat-^Release HaDonslblllMoA 



When the trainees are token from Hikers Island ^ 

Office at 100 Centre Street, RXT afteroare/follow up staff follows 
through on their part of the Release Processing by* 

1, Meeting trainees at the Parole Office to give them additional 
information and counseling. 

2. Setting up the Job-plaoemenb referral to 

Spoolfloally, this meane ^ 

. location of the Field Office, 1^® SuttiM 

contact, etc., and also calling the Field Of x ice and putting 

the trainee on the phone to make his own appoin.#mente 

3* Oiving the trainee financial assistance (loan, and/or olothea, 
etc. ) If needed, 

4. Referral to the RIT dentlet (or a dental ollnlo) If needed. 



■*5hle "ooncerns only the first two oyoles. Trainees from the other 



H: 5 yoles will not get their IBM books as the Project is unable to give every 

boy the 6 or 8 training manuals that make up the full training series. 
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Su'b.aequent Jo Initial Trainee aeleaee— ProoeBslng at the Parole 
faSl'B afiercaro/fclloW up etaff will be ^spo¥si¥l'e ' 

# 

1. For keeping* oomiuuni cation open between Parole and RYT, 

by periodic conferences with Parole Bepartment supervising 
staff. 

For making routini fortnightly oheoka on released trainees* 
status on parole . 

/ 

3. For conducting interviews/ counseling sessions with discharged 
trainee B-in- trouble (recidivists, doing poorly on parole, etc*) 

4. Keeping olose contact with trainees having special oroblems 
(e.g, , drug use, maintaining employment, or having difficulty 
in adjusting to the community, etc. ) 

5. For making RYT maintenance loans (This will be made only by 
aftercare /follow up staff who will disburse such funis to 
needy trainees referi^d to them by RXT Job-olacement staff 
or those boys who themselves ask for loans for olothes or 
maintenance . ) 

6. For representing RYT when trainees are involved in court 
oases, going to thil hospital for •‘illness* or Injury, and/or 
have been arrested, rearrested and placed in detention. 



Diyisio n of Labor Between RYT Field Office Units 

" * * '■ 

Anything not coming under on-the-job performance or problems, 
e.g. , ohronlo absenteeism or latonesB, etc,, will be handled by RYt 
aftercare/ follow up staff. 

Any trainee problems requiring long-tem or intensive oare *will 
be referred tc the appropriate sooial agency or be taken over by the 
afteroaro/follow up staff, as the case may be, 

B. Programming Rospon sibilitl os 

The Unit will be rooponsible for the devising, implementation, 
and supervision of aftSroare/follow xp programming on its several 

levels: 

(a) Trainee referrals for treatment by InterestSd and 
available community soolal agen cies 

(b) RYT staff-conducted group counseling, and 

(o) Oonatruotivo social and recreational activities eeleoted 
as being In keeping with the overall rehabilitative 
and therapeutic goals of Project for its trainees. 



In Icesplng with “(a)" above, the Unit will bo reBOonolble 
for the devolopjnent and utilliKrtlon of oomraunity eoolal agency 
reaouroee for referral and/or treatment purpoeee tdiloh oan take 
care of thoee problems of th» trainees which lie beyond the oa- 
paoltlee or reeouroes of RYT^s staff. 

Re search Resoonelbllltles 

iHt.. JCRo ly^t has certain duties as an arm of the RYT Research Unit: 
This Inoli^des such things as: 

1* Detrlilng interview forme, oheok-*lists, column and code assign-* 
llentii master bards, eto.„ for this section. 

2e Conducting foXlov-'Up research interviews with the trainees 
{•xperimentals, only) and their pgpents. 

3. Setting up and conducting research interviews I'dth trainese- 
In-trouble (recidivists) who have failed parole. 

4. Getting data on the Control Group from Parole Office and 
other ^agenoy files or records and transposing this to the 
form (Parole Officer* s Check Lltt) devised for this purpose. 

5 . telntalnlng Intorvlow oohedul.o bo that the flow'of Infonwition 
f..dbaok to HYI's mta-ProoeoBing Unit lo kopt on » unlfox® 
bMla and up-to-^to. 

6 . Oolleotlng SSE (aoolal Servloo Exohango) data froa th* 
Experimental and Control group, ao that any gaps in Information 
on the reaearob population oan be filled In If neoeeaary. 



.) . 

Oatt i XS Harch 1965 

SiJb^laetS RVT RELEASE POLICY ' ' 

Thara hava baan aaveraX, Inatnncaa of tralnaaa ylth daflnlta aeritancea 
balng ralaaaad and having difficulty getting to the RYT Field Office. This haa 
baan at laaat partly our fault eiiice uia knay the relaaee data* 



One trainee pointed outp for edcunplei that yhen he yaa released and 
given hla **quartar** that ha had to give four (^) pecka of clgarettea to gat 
another quarter to pay hie yay to our Fiald Office. Another trainee had to 

I 

phone to the Fiald Office to get directiona on hoy to get there from the aub- 
yaya 

Accordingly » the folloying Item yill be added to our relaaaa pro- 
cadura on Hiker 'a Zaland: 






a) iilhen ye get the boys* release^ datei ya yill alao gat 
hla typa of aentanca* 



b) If he hae a definite sentence , (and if upon checking 
his personal funds , it is found that he has no money 
other than the quarter he gate from the Department of 
Correction) f he la to be given |1*00 by our yorker pro<- 
vlding ha has either finished the IBM courae or is in 
the process of complatlng it. If the tralnie volun- 
tarily yithdrawa from the program, RYT haa no raspon- 
albility to him in the uey of Jobs or loans and such 
ax-trainees yould not get the dollar on leaving Rlker*a 
laland. 



c) Tha RYT Soclol Service Worker on Riker'a laland 
yill also give thn boy explicit directiona on hoy to 
get to the Field Office from the Ferry, and yill in- 
struct tha boy to call tha FI .d Office in order to 
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i, it* 



iffin to Seflgr 



15 Mirchisi^ 



ett up an 



•ppolntnwnt iintl/or l»t u# know h« la carolng. f) 



i ' 

WILLIAM Sk WALI^Rf Ph»D. 
Sodlal Saryiea Coordinator 



WSWsboo 
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M£MOHAKinJM 



DATE: Deodatoer 7» 1964 

BUBJEOTJ Policy for Dlsbureeraeint 
of RXT Contingency Funds 



Regular Diebureements 

The Af teroare/Follow Uj» Unit Is responsible for the disbursing 
and collection of monies from the BYT Contingency Fund. In this 
connection, eligible trainees ai'e given loans for clothingi 
dental services, maintenance loans*, etc, , during the period 
between release and getting a regular Job, These loans are 
supposed to be paid bach In installments as soon as the trainee 
is financially able to begin mahing payments. 

It is felt that the disbursement of monies from the BYT 
Contingency Fund should remain in the hands of those respon- 
sible for the accounting. 

In all oases, aftercare must be coisulted when the disburse- 
ment of Contingency Funds is contemplated, and not, after monies 
have been given out. 

Realizing the fact that BYT after oar e/follow up ^ toff may 
not always be in the Field Office, an emergency fund yill 
left there at all times. This fund may be used only in the 
following emergencies. For example; 

1. If a trainee has to report for an Interview 
and has no carfare, he might be advanced a 
maximum of $2.00 for carfare and lunch until 
able to make arrangements for a regular main- 
tenance loan from aftercare staff. 

2. If a trainee has to report for an interview 
odd needs carfare and also has to get dry- 
cleaning out, he might be advanced a maximum 
of $5. 00 until able to raake arrangements for 
a regular loan. 



* Maintenance loans wore set at $15 per week for single 
trainees and $25 per week for married trainees. 

♦♦ Trainees will not be eligible for week3.y, full Contingency 
Fund maintenance loans after their first successful job placement. 
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It la not to uaod fo^* tho routine buying? of Jobe for 
tralnaea, e.e the TanA was not created for thte purpose. For 
examole, the Job-Plaoemcnt Uyiit U not to tell the boys that 
will buy them Jobe. Only as a last resort, after uob« 
Placement and the trainee have exlmuatecl all free means for 
seeking employment, or If there is an emergency situation^, 
would this be done, and the boy could be told that If he finds 
a Job for which he must pay, ROT would oubsldlse him for a 
loan of this type. 

Regarding who should give out the emergency funds wliensver 
, a^teroare/f ollow staff is not a’/aiiablc to db so, the procedure 
will work In the following, way; 

(a) A member of the Job-Placement Unit (Mr. Splndell or ?ir. Oox) 
will give out such loans whon af teroare/follow up staff 

Is not In the field office* 

(b) Whenever staff from cither Unit ar*; not available fo*? 
this function, then a designated member of the secretarial 
staff will do so. In either case, the above indicated 
sum of $2.00 or $5*00 would not be exceeded unless auth- 
orized by the Coordinator of Social Services for a specific 
trainee. 

In order that all staff involved- In the handing out 
of loans from the Contingency Fund would know who is 
eligible and who Is not among the trainees, a list will 
be compiled of those boys who are Ineligible for loans. 

The list will be kept up to date including revisions to 
indicate the boys who again are eligible for loans. 

If, In the Judgment of afljeraarc and/or Job-placement staff, 
a trainee has indicated or demonstrated an um/llllngnesB to 
secure or maintain regu.lar employment, he will not continue 
to be eligible for any type of Contingency Fund loans. Such 
oase-rullngB may be ro viewed or reconsidered and the trainee 
found eligible for loans If staff feels a positive change of 
attitude has taken place or conditions warrant it. 

The above Includes alooholioa and drug userf. who are more 
interested In ’‘chasing the bag” and drinking than In securing 
a Job. 



* An example of an energoncy uituatlon ^ 1 rould be one where 
the boy has been told by hlJ Parole Officer that unless he has 
employment by a certain date, he will be returned to Rlkers as 
a technical violator, or he lias to Immediately help support 
himself or his f airily. 



Kisoqllaneoufl KxpenditureB of RYT Oontinaenoy Fonda 

In addition to the regular authorliied oaqpendlturoo of 
Funds, a number of mlBoelloneoue expenditures are being made, 
e«g», to Indigent boys In detention or In the hospital# 8o 
far they have involved the modest sum of (i2«00 each on a one-* 
time basis as the trainees are not visited regularly. However, 
if regular visits are made 'In such oases, some system or sched- 
ule of losne will have to be devised. Also, expenses involved 
in the administration, oolleotion of outstanding loans (self- 
addressed postcards, mailing old checkbooks to Staten Island, 
etc., have been coming out of tht overall RYT funds. These 
are consider^ to be legitimate expenditures and are listed 
as such in the monthly list sent to Mr. dohauffler of the 
Staten island Mental Health Society, Ino# 



Contingancy Fund Weekly Maintenance Allotment Scale for R.Y.T. Graduate* 

Prior to Employment , 

Following Is a tentative allotment scale for various categories of R. Y.T. graduate* 
after their release. This scale may be subject to revision or modification In the light of 
.experience and/or in the event that funds are made available by the Welfore Department. 
Trainee* will be eligible for Financial Assistance prior to employment^ while eoming their 



from home the below scale will apply: 

Weekly Totol 

$ 3.50 per day 
X 7 doys 



it is fait that the family should ot least 
be responsible for the boy's breokfast and dinner. During this period when the trainee I* 
trying to get on his feet, i ,e. , subsequent to release and prior to his receiving his first pay- 
check, the R. Y.T. Project will assume the responsibility for the loan of funds for corf ore, 
cigarettes and lunch. 



first paycheck, or while unemployed If necessary. 

i 

single Bovs Awa ^ from Home (Living Alone) : 

In the case of a trainee who is living alone or away 

Doily Maintenance Allotment 

Food $2.50 per day 

Corfare and 

Cigarettes 1.00 per day 

Total : "*75750 per day 

Single Boys at Home 



In case of a single boy living at home. 
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Doily Mointenonce AHotment 



Weekly Total 



Food S . 75 per day 


$1.75 per day 


for lunch 


X 5 days 

— ■ 


Carfare end 




Cigarettes $1.00 per day 


+66 


Total ; >1.75 per day 


i^.4l Weekly Totol 


Cigarettes (2 packs) 




Saturday-Sunday - $ .66 





All frolneei/ regordleu of ^heir mori^al sfotus, will receive the above Maintenance 
Allotment scale, except In certain cotes which will be considered on their special merits. The 

R. Y,T. Project is not d social agency, and has limited funds. Therefore, the most it can do is 

» * 

to loan a trainee a minimal sum to tide him over until he con contact or be directed to the ap- 
propriate agency used for referrals by R.Y. T. 




HEMDRAXDUH 



30 April 196!^ 



Colltetion of Loans from RYT Tralnaoa 

Tha collactlon of RYT loans from our trainaaa has boon and atlll ia ona of 
tha araaa of tha program marked by a singular lack of succasa* Vary fau of 
tha trainaas (four of tha total) have valuntarily repaid thair loana with or 
without prodding from RYT staff* As a matter of facti only at tha beginning 
of tha program was there any repaying of loana and this was does on a faca- 
to*«f8ce baaiSf l*e*i tha worker would go by the boy*a workplac on payday and 

collect money from them* Uhan the worker was no lonipr able to go around to 

',1 

aee the boya» they immediately stopped apymahto. do they use money 

ordara as a way of repaying their loan* 

In addition to the faca^to«*faca method » a numbar of ways have bean attempted 
by which to expedite repayments by the traineaa* These have" included lettera 
on several occaeions, sent to all boys owing monies to tha Project i personal 
appeals to the boys when counaaling contacts were madey and in ona instance | 
through the trainea'a parole officer as he felt tha boy* a failure to repay 
the loan was related to hia lack of maturity and failure to assume hie re* 
sponalbllitias as an adult* iVone of these mathoda uaed to-data have been 
aucceasful on the whole t although there has bean a limited respohae to our 
letter writing campaign* 

Enclosed ara the two form letters which are aant cut periodically* 



(ilILLlAM S, tiiALKER^ Ph.O* 
Social Servica Coordinator 
R, Y. T. Projact 



RESTORATION of VOUTH through TRAINING PROJECT 



633 Amsterdam Avenue 
Ney York, Nsu) York 10024 



Dear 

To enabla us to be of service to aome of the other 
Trainees t ujb require the repayment of the money which you have 
borrowed as soon as poesible. Aa was diacusaed at the time of 
the loon, this money ahould be repayed ae soon ae you are etead- 
lly employed. 

! 

At present you oue tha R.Y.T. Project ^ 

Remember I we cannot make loans to your fellow Traln- 
aea. until uie receive the money you owe ua. 

Please make checks or money orders peyeble to R.Y.T. 
Project and mall to: 

Or. Utllllam S. Ualker 
633 Amaterdem Avenue 
New York, N^Y. 10024 

Sincerely, 



tiillllem S. Iilalkar, Ph.O. 
Social Service Unit 



UStiJ:bec 
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o 



Otor 



W« of Jhe R.Y*T. fro|«cf hovo nof boon In touch v/Ilh you lotoly oboul th# loon you 
rocolvod from ui oft«r you loft tho pronrom. Wo would Mho to dUcuM ihli mottor with you 
ot thU ttmo * 

Af you Ssnow^ '^hon yej ro^^jolvod tho loan, you wore told that It ihould bo fopotd oi 
1000 01 (K>t({bio thf; fH'oloft only hod Hmlt#d fundi ond wontod fo hovo moooy 

dvotloblo to loud othor \m\mm Ican’lnjj tht? ptiogrom oftor you. For thU rooion wo or# 
oikiiitg thot you bogln tho i»f iooti. 

Ai of thU doto ( / / 64 ) you owo tho Pro|«ct tho following omountt 
, whldi you got In tho form of o ooih loon 
which tho Fro|oct odvoncod for your homing 
for iho dontol work dono by Dr. Alan Finoitoln 
Of thli omount, you hovo f»td lowing on unfiold bolonco of « 



Bocouio of a ihortogo of itoff# tho Frojoct connot lond o workor oround to contoct you 
penortoliy on poy^doyi on wo onco did. Thoroforo# It would bo grootly opproclgtod If you 
would otther bring tho amount you with to fsoy ooch gay*‘day to tho Fro|oct Flold Offico at 
633 Aimtofdam Avenuo# Now York City, Now York or olio tond a monoy or dor goyoblo to 
tho R.Y.T. Frofoct. If you lond o monoy ordor, oddrou tho lottor to Dr. Wllllom S. Wcdkor, 
Coordinotor of Soclol Sorvico* 

Encloiod you wilt find o itompod card oddrotiod to tho R.Y.T. Fro|oct on which you 
may tndlcato the woy In which you want to ropay your loon (by coming to tho Flold Offico 
or by o monoy ordor) . Thoro U olto o ipaco u^ero tho cMiOunt you wlih to ropoy ooch poy» 
doy con bo placed. 

Thonking you In advance ond withing y'Cwi continued good kiirtuno# I romaln, 



Sincerely yourt, 



Wllllom S« Wotker, 
Coordinator of Soclol Sorvlcit 
R.Y.T. Ffoloct 



oncl. 
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mmmsmsmim&vLm 

/ KAMI Of m% Of mtim m^aomm mam or oowfittoat 

. . IX^ (WXIIOM^ 



1. IttViMi 9f fiiblle aftter 

OKili Mlwita Kia«ft»iii aaA ff«at> 

a« at 9t sohaal 
•hil&raa aid laalljr 

2. Kaard af Hu 

aoatlai Ktaaatlaaal Taa 



a) Baraaii af 

Attaadaaaa 

%) lav Yaxir 
Oltr H)}iaali 

3* AOGjBPf (AXoaKaliaa fxitata valaat* 
Caatar OaaYdiaatiac dxx oUaio (1 b» 
Htnaatlaa* Praftatiaa fariaaatal) 
aad -Praataiat) 



Yaa 



Yaa 

Taa 



4« Braakljra laraaii ffivata valaataxjr Yaa 

af Kaeial Sarrlaa agaacgr ta yravlda ' ' 

yarohiatrio aad 
yiqrohalacioal aaraicaa 
ta yra«dallafaaata 
aad aft aadart avar 
Ha aaa af X6 



5, law lark Oltgr Paklio aialatanoa Taa 

Bapartaaat af ataao/ 

Valfara 



9a yravida fraa aaaaata 
all filaa far ITT ra* 

aaarah yaxyaaaa 



* I 

Ta yiray&da fraa aaoaaa 

ta all filaa and data 
raaauroaa atallakla ia 
Haaaarali OiTlalaa aad 
aakaala af law Yark Oit 

'M * > 



n // 



Ta aooayl BYT rafarrala 
far ahartMtam cattaaai«> 
lac aid if rafar aaaaa 
aaadlag laafi-tani ia- 

taaalva traataamt 



lataka raatrlotad ta 
KTT Braakljra kaya mat 
kaava ta aihar afaialaa ^ 
aill ^iva yriarity ta 
BYT kaya aha ara ra* 
farrad ar valk ia ar 
talaykana Ha ai^aay* 

Will clYa faadkaek ta 
RTT #a Bay'a atatua aad 
yraklaaa. 

am yratida fiaaaelal 
aafjlataaiea ta anoh alif 
ikla HTT trainaaa aa 

ia ta paraTida 
kaualai; far traiaaaa 
rafarrad ta Yalfara» Ikay 
vill yravld« ola.thaa ta 
BYT baya alifibla far 
aaaiataaoai but raq.tilr.9 
bays varkii^ ta oaatribatii 
ta npkaay af faaiiiy if 
llTiif at baa#. 



6» Jtwiih BM*d 
•f OvlkrAlttt* 



7« fifttitnal Otimo&l 
•f CrlM Mia 
teliatniiqr 



6 * tfllM XSMgIttt 

(tf. l^ath St*) 



9 * OMumuiltgr S«anritt« 

SaoUtr 



10. lAlffOO 



tmxvmss 90 



mx^siLMimja: .ssasmsi 

Prltati ntltimULirjr U§ 
•tMiop 



Fvivitto (Ifttltmftl V« 

Pr«f«iii«wil 

Ait#o. } 



MgtMujr 

(f»«ikii«B«l) 



T»lttit««r tcf 



Prli«t« rttMuroh Tai 
Mid MtlM 



iiiaHU or ouHHjtgWRi; _ ' i 

' ij 

JmUik§ r9$%icioU4t t» Jtvltb ^ 

Am »f o»«f«ntti«ii I 
vith HT9 yrlMurl)/ 1» htutiaf | 
(mgmkcy rtm$ a »»ii»i«i>tarlMi i 
midMoa eln^)« ifXHMMHit [ 
fandiaa. j 

JRa» trio tad hy tarat af Yadaxia I 
al oa^^traot fraa aXlavliia aaa I 
af staff tiaa far atttalda | 
yrajaotit (vaa wllliaij: ta { 
oaafamta if tiat far | 

Will aoeaft jab rafarralt. 

Will laiica staff availabla ia 
aa a Taltititaar baaia far 
fallaw»uf af traiaaaa. 

' ii 

[I 

Aooapt rafarrala aalsr if | 

auitabla. Ba ralaxatisr [ 

imtaka praoaduraa; aa 
iaii ’for fniok imtaka* Kkde 
eaMitaaait ta KHI far it- 
farMutiaa **faad1wu»]t*' am 
aooaatad eaaaa* 

I 

Will aooaf t JDT9 trainaas 
livita it ItHTCXJ prafram 
imocr •aooaattabiin^* 
earara baiaa a attfarriaarr 
mcamt and a.baarbi»a £t9 
imta aatiar moadaiQr tad 
atg9Moy moearditc ta ahara 
liirim^ it lAKfOU arid* with 
aiQhdaia am ▼aottiamml traim* 
iagf mat aohaalita* 



mm ioiarcm coig4sm.g_Y mt mmof 



«xn.nr(»a6S to 

OOQPlRAn 



i» B c 0 nr* 



2» BiMurd *f lAtt«*tl*n 

a) BnrMm *f Att*aAiuie* *1* 
B) I*w T*vl: Oilqr *eli**!l,t 



3. ACCEPT *V» 

4* Br*ik|'3LB B«]r*«a *f 
8*oiai '8*nria* B* 

5. I*T*0. B*f*rtMat *f 

«*If!iur* Xd 

6» J*vi*h ^*ard *f K# 

Onardlaa* 

7« Xati*ial OmboU *f K* 

Ctpia* and IDtliatoMio/ 

6t tlrBaa Zaaga* 7*i 

9. Oamattiitgr 8*rrioa 8*al*tgr X* 

If. BdXrOO X* 



liB&BXB Of CfMHXTMXVT BOR 



X*t atkad t* thi* Amotiaa «»l 

•aljr ai)t*d t* siiffly r***aroh data* ! 



X*t atkad t* ytrftni thl* fBaetlaa* || 
i*i aakad t* f*irf*» thi* faaoti*a« 

X*t aaktd t* f«rf*fa thl* foaolUa* 



Xaok *f staff aad Bttlc*t 



Xdtok if staff 

iaok *f staff ami Bud^at 



H**triet*d tigr tsnui *f VadfYal. 

esatvact* 

■ 

Xst a fina ofMaltaMat* Bnt sas 
irllUac t* ask staff ts 

Xadk *f staff aad Budast 

Xaok sf staff aad Bodfst* 







aoomi A<ai»cm owBtgaap, bt vit vmKi (oaisnmD) 



«i£Un»aws 10 , ) 

itMi or. iflwci oj, TAc.am coopM^a . mm Qf JsommM 



lU Oath^Xle Oharl^iti Prlv*tn v»lvm 1 »ry T«« 
a) *f I«T. ^%%or (t«>rvid«i 

t« fn«lU«i luid 
ladiTlAiiaklLt) 




b) ])i«ota« 
Br««kl/A 



Prlvato Y«X«uit<ir7 
ac«ftQ3r (i«rirlc«t 
t# f«ailii«i Aftd 
ladiTiduRlf) 



Ua 



ttejCTlott 

t* oXlMti withia »Y*oh.<** 
di«o««« *f Maw lark wblcsb 
iaoXndoa tha barauisha af 
Maraiuc^ Manhatto aud Hlcth^ 
naad* Haaar^a «a 

rafuaw oa.aaa x'aisardlng 
"OaafidaMtlallV”* 
will almffa aa«*galw4T 
tra:r1c ttaiariaX with 
Xa tiat raapaataibla t<i»T 
Xidiaam batwaan thanaalvaa 
and p&rala twgardliai: oaaaa 
rafarrad by 

raapattalbla f%r **faadl&Aok” 
ar Ittfamation ta 
dfanttoiaa* a^x'Tloatf ra- 
a trio tad ta ITti.' rafar:ral^ 
raaidlif wltiala arohdiaC'V:^' 
af Braalcly»i which lnolud«»^' 
baratwsha af Braaklya aad 
Qaaawi. BcaaiTO to 

rafoaa oaiaa not daauad 
aultabXa. Baapanalbla far 
faadbaok af irnfancatiaa 
oaaaa rafarrad by BCTtt!. 



12 « Aa Giwlo Caatar» 
Xao* 



Prltata Payohiatrla 
oXlalo far lha ra« 
hablXltntlaa af 

affaadara 



Taa 



locapt BYV rafarrala fraa 
aXX arar Maw lark City 
dlacaaala and traataant* 

Mill aocapt druis naera far 
tharc.py but anly HT!j? tralaaaa 
XItIu^ 1a BraaklLya ara alifi>« 
bXa ta Xiva At -* 'Bxu> 

Civic CaAtar*a raaidaatiAl 
traatmant eoatoi* far drc^ 
PraviaiaiB cic.ielr 

dru^ uiori Aiito 
will Allaw thara^iwta ta 

uaa Clvio Caat^^r faclXltiao 
to cantiru'^ tharajy baicui 

lAitltutlaA with tmlAaoi* 



13 • Maw lark 01 tf 

BapATtAaat af 

Haalth (Offioa 
af laroatioi 
OaardlMtar) 



Public Ci^JcclAl- Taa 
la aperaitlaa 
af oantara far rahab* 
illtatlan af nmroatloa 
uiara)* AXao js:iTaa 
eaaaultAtlva larrloa ta 
Ai;aaoiaa and ladlvlduAla. 
Bava aaatraX raglatxy af 
maroatloa uaara. 
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(Xa pracaaa x'imX ' i 

Bayartaant af Haalth tjoittl 
warkara ta act aa oaaAuXtanta ^ 
HTP oaaaa rafarrad ta Maw fas%: 

Oi* «„1. ^ 




Ml 



Agtncy 

NAME OF mmm 



14. Young Mon*i ChrliHon 
Aiioctation of Grtoior N.Y. 



o) Control Quoem branch 
b) V08t Sldo I M C A 

15. Logoi Aid Socloty 



o) Civil branch 
b) Criminal Courti bronch 



16. Community Council of 
Grootor N.Y* 



XKAi) a) Social Sorvico 
Exchange 



TYFE OF FACILITY WILLINGNESS 


DEGREE OF 


CggKRATT~ 


GSUMjmM 1 


Privoto ogoncy( 


No commitment. Were 


Rocrodtion; housing 


teen for Informotton and 


for men and boys; 


and written materiel on}y. 


vocational guidance; 


■ 


Credit did y etc. for 
matei). 


Yes 


Accept and provide 
housing for trainees re- 
ferred by RYI . 

AXio prlTate Cpftoe | 


Private agency whose 


for group sMOtinge* 

i 


purpose is to render 




legal aid in the city of 


i- 


N.Y. to persons with- 


i 


out adequate means to 

employ other counsel • I 


Yes 


Accept eligible cates | 

meeting legal old 1 

society's intake criteria. | 
No change of Intake ^ 

procedure for RYT trainees „ 

^ . 1 . 


Yes 


Private voluntary, city- Yes 


Give free access to all data 


wide association of Or- 


needed by RYt. To help 


ganizations for the co- 


RYT to secure social services 


ordination and joint 


from ogenclei reluctant to 


plonninp of welfare ard 


s<srvice clients from Institut-, 


health services. It is 


Ions. To act os consultonti 


olto available for con- 


If needed. Accepted RYT 


sulfation services and 


for membership in socicsl 


assumes the responsibility 


service exchange. 


for gathering and keep- 
ing up to date 


Coordinate data on Yes 


Provide all Information 


services received and 


known on RYT trainees* 


prior contacts with 


prior contacts with social 


If 

Social agencies. 


agencies, including 
weifore department. To 
provide ,vupplementol In- 
formation on the hrainees* 
families. 




/ 

/' 







NAME OF AGENCY 


WILLINGNESS TO 
COOPERATE 


DEGREE OF COMMITTMENT FOR 
FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS 


U. YMCA 
Grvcittr N«w York 


No* 


Not asked to perform this function . 


0. Central QuMnt 
Branch 


No* 


Not asked to perform this function. (Oiiiy 
to pravide housing). 


15* Legal Aid 
Soclefy 






a. Civil Branch 


No* 


Not asked to perform this function. 


b. Crtmlnol Courts 
Branch 

1 


No* 


Not asked to perform this hmction. 


16. Community 
CouncI 1 of 
Greotor N«Y. 


No* 




0 . Social Service 
Exchono# (SSfi) 


No* 


Not asked to perform this function. 








I 

/ ■ 
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NAME OF AGENCM TYPE OF FACILITY 



WILLINGNESS DEGREE OF COMMITTMEMT 
TO COOPERATE FOR REFERRALS ONLY 



17. New York City Public Agency Yes 
ProboHon Dept. ( 

Family Court) Executive 
Staff 

a. Criminal DIvUlon Public Agency Yei 
of New York City 
Parole Dept. 



b. Central Filet of 
N.Y. City Probation 
Dept. 



Public agency - Yes 
who kept records 
of probation coses 
handled by the former 
MagUtrotes Court, 
the former Speclol 
Sessions Court, and 
since 1^ September, 
1962, the records of 
Cuirent Crtmlnol 
Court cases* 



Referred Ryt to criminal division 
of the Probation Dept and made 
arrangements for meeting. 



Gove all Information possible 
to RYT and Indicated data 
sources available since the N.Y. 
City court reorganization. 
Offered services as letource and 
liaison agency to expedite data 
gathering by RYT reseonreh depts. 

Will give RYT any available 
dota In the Central Index's 
files. 
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NAME OF AGENCY WILLINGNESS TO 
COOPERATE 

17. N.Y. City No* 

PrdbaHon Dtpt« 

(Fomlly Court) 

a. Criminal DIvlilon No 

of NoY. City Parolo 

Dopt 

b. Control PUoi ’ No* 

of NoY. City Pro- 

boHon Dopt. 



DEGREES OF COMMITTMENT FOR 
FOR FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS 

Not oikod to porform thli function 
Lock of budget and ttoff • 

Not oiked to porform tbit function* 
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27 Apfll 



Oiraotor of Porttyrmol 
Now York Hoopltiil 
525 Coat Sa» Strooi 
Now York t N« Y« 10021 



Usor Sin 

THo N»VfT. f^rojoct It to toblioSi Youthful 

Jffonitoro bv providing thuwi with « whito^coUar^ MiddX««*oloso okiU in lino 
.with tho noodo of tho prooont day oeonooy* In turOf of tor ouccooofyX cooh» 
plotlon of troining« thoy hovo tho potontiol for Xong*tor» oioployMont# 
rothor than thoir proviouo ooporlonoo in orono offoring only ihort<*tor« wofk« 
• dc^h turnover I coiioonol oponlngo end woogor wogoo* 

Tho ooloction proottoo hao boon atringonti booad on oritoriiil of intoUigonooe 
IflN optitudOf reading laval and varioua paraonality factoro* In addition# 
•sipportiva aarvlcoa era provided to rainforoa auocaaa by naaria of avoning 
f^lfttsaoi in rcaadial raading and ualf«atonaganani« 

Trib tao^mlnol training axtanda pant the two«^nth olaei period# for until 
1 boy roturne to the ooemnity# ha gaina unpaid axparlaaca in tha I8H inatal* 
i at ion# handling tha atatlatical uorkloado of tna Oapartwant of Corraotion# 
i^arolo ^«Milas3ion# Special Saaaltno and Adolaacant Courta* Tharafora# a 
auooaaaful graduata is a oowpatant oparator. 

Tha boya ncod work csi<U untsuoa of contir.ual rajaotion# wa Muat aaak any and 
.311 araaa for pooeiulo If a youth, aagar to work# la considarad 

'favorably# ha woulril bo vnry willing tc uooapt ewployiiHint In any antry^laval 
^roa* Hoot of all# thuuo youths need ancaptanca by a good aowpanv which 
v'faaonstratae itu anthuoiaer^ help a young wan who ntoda a eiiataka and who 
.Is novar parmlttvid to forgot it by thi» tf4ajoritv nf ^aployara« 

Tha coat of Maintaining a ^)»roon in tha ^ity*a panel ayatan ia $8000 yearly* 
if a youth nan bo awployudi ha cr,n «uoc.«^ad end in ao doing# bacowa a contrl* 
butlng taxpayer inataad of a burden* In many inatanoaa# anploywant alao 
wacM hit family will bo no longar dapandant upon public aaala tinea* 







27 April 19«S 



I 

uin you sonsidtr i younQ mm\ for a peoltion to lot hln ouooood Cor foil) 
on hit owi7 Thoro lo no **rloH" involvod# You havo i cooploto roouoo of 
nio bockground ond tho boy lo oudro of thio« 1 oholl eoll for on oppolnt* 
nont In ordor to dioeuoo thio in grootor doptti* 

Thonk youi 



Vouro truly# 



John J« Com# 

Oiroctor 

VoDOtionol Plooonont Unit 



JXiboo 
Cnel« 1 




¥ 








o 

ERIC 



RXT fHOJiCT 



PHC3I>SCTXVE tiiMPLOTiCR DATA AUI) 
ATTITl'DE SCIffiDlfLE 

^Quidellnea for Emplqyment Intervlcvlnfcj. 



A. Obi^aotlves of Fjrgplgy er, CpnUc^ 

To ascertain the extent and characteristics of employment 
opportisnitieo for TiJf trainees* 

2 ^^ To provide data for ascertaininf^ the de^nree of employer 
participation or rosistancfe tx> the pro;)ect# 

3 . To counselors in prtptrrdag' trainees to meet employer 
expoxtations In relation to the above* 



B» Form of Interview (s). 

The basic technique is a jaodii'led open end directod^to teCTlw ^ 

combined with closed end factual ouestxons. It 

that with top amecutive or admlBiotrativo persons ^ 

approach is the open end technique, wi;^ J^^auestioiis 

Srect the course of the interview. Wrected 

in eoneral are more suitable for supervisory personnel. The puida 
^m^Sses two general areas in relation to the preceeding ^mrks- . 

1) Questions attemptinp to focus on “ttitudes ^ 

2) olloitlnB of factual Job data and requirements from 

In reference to the guide questions it woiad *’® h®°f^J5wolvement 
are made by the interviewer of the degree of interest or involvemnt 
generated. Also, indicate. If poeslble, who the principal respondent is. 



C« Program Placement Discussioti Qulde 



1 Prorrtfidlnp' aKF dlscussion it is important that a full dtscri.ption 
\l vSee^d Ko OTT Program, its objectives, methode, support base 
aSd characteristics of the trainees. It is Important to stress the 

following points in respect to the HW progrmi 

a. *The trainees will be carefully selected “jc coi^selled. 

It is our belief that trainees placed on Jobs will present 
probtoms of no greater range or severity than persons 

b. ”i!iloyenbould toel free to use the same performance 
and dtomissal standards with the 

Si^oSetent help because of his involvement with the program. 

2, Ascertain if the firm has had any experience in hiring personnel 
fitting the RYT trainees* 

'firmto ’^eSe:S:\rrSton rth^KKrro^r.^^^ 

/ 
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to the use of such 

S. Vfliut problems are forseea In relation to hiring such personnel? 

the XSS“tod?e’’?h1mr ®« inhicaf d, how wo«ad 

In «iodificatJ.one! does he suf^pest that RTfT consideite 

In ItB tralndnp program in relation to the facts presented? 

+L extent would the eir?5loyer co-operate with RXT in helplnp 

the trainee overcome special problems of adjustment# ^ 

9* Would the employe* be willing to provide additional openinea as 
is^satlsfactery?^ performance of oririnai placements 

perfor^ce is unsatisfactory would he attempt to place 
trainee in position more in line with abilities? 

11* Whom within the firm will ho the responsible liaison with RXT? 



.Description of Firm and Facilities 
!• Name of Firm 
2* Address 

3* Person(s) contacted and titles 
k* Principal activity(s) of Firm 

5* Principal uses of IBM facilities or departments served 
6m Sl*e of installation-list types of equipment and size of staff 
7. Standards normally used for selection of IBM personnel 
8* Probationary periods for employees 
9# Itours of operation 



10* m Turnover rates by Job category 

a A What categories of operator is most needed* 

• b* Row are they nonnally recruited* 

potential (is operation contracting, eaqjanding, static) 
within one year* 

a* If exoandlng, what additional equipment is contemplated* 
more advanced, same technical level? 
b. If contracting, what equipment will be eliminated? 

lj^;\ Preference - men or women operators. For which machines? 
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Control Grovip Followup Procedures 

The control group contisting of a total of 150 subject* screened/ test ed and selected 
In cycle groups overtjging 30 roncornittantly with their Bcperimentol counterporti, will be 
folio wed*up by using procedures and dato collect ion methods, listed belowi 

1 . While each cycle group Is at Ril<ers Island/ a list of their name* will be checked 
at two week Intervals in order to ascertain their current stotus with respect to par- 
ole dote vs. actual release date/ transfers/ and changes In status because of con- 
duct. This will be done by contacting the parole officer assigned to Rikers 
island and/of appropriate Correction Department staff at two week intervals on 

.r 

a continuing basis until all youth In the control groups hove been discharge. 

2. After release/ total of five fbllow-up contacts^ will be implemented: 

a) first contact - one month after release; 

b) second contact - three months after release (i .e. , two months 
after the first contact); 

c) third contact - six months after release (three months after the 
second contact); 

d) fourth contact - nine months after release (six months after the 
third contact); 



1 . 



fly •' contact‘d h meant that parole records will be examined/ not thof the boy himself 
will be interviewed. The exception will be those youths not on parole; these will he 
contocted by R.Y.T. staff for direct Interviewing. / 
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•) Fifth contact - twelve months after releose Uhree months after the 
fourth contact); 

• f) sixth contact « eighteen months after release (six monthi after the 
fifth contact) 

3. The possibility always exists that during this eighteen month period after release, 
the youth may get into trouble or undergo some crisis in his fife. Procedures 
will be set up whereby the R. Y T„ Project will be Informed automatically by the 
New York C»ty Parole Commission, Deportment of Correction, Social Service Ex- 
change, or Court dealing with the cose as well os Its disposition, in the event 
the youth gets into trouble. 

4. There wil! be not JntervenHo by R. Y. T. for the confrol group in fermi of program 

ming, training or treatment, nor wii! there be any planned-for direct contact* 
with them after release. 

With the permiMion and under the guidance of the Parole CommiMion, a designated 
staff member from R. Y. T, will examine the iboy'j folder* at 100 Centre Street in order to ob- 
tain *elected information. Thi* information will be recorded on a *chedula specially detign- 
ed for thi* purpose. Thi* will cover *uch dota os Pint Job Status; Subsequent Job Changes - 
Changes In the Home Situation and Morital Statu* - Return to School for Academic or other 
Training - Emergent or Current Problems - Current Recommendations of the Parole Officer, 
e.g., his evaiuation of the boy, frequency of reporting. 

Parole CommiSilon records will be supplemented by information gathered from oth#. 
Cify social agencies in order to get a complete picture of the boy. The Parole Commission ~ 



will b* conwlfal*d In ord«r to Implwmnt »h# obov. piacMiurM wllhin th.lr fllino tyttm 
dfid optratlonoit proctdur* • 
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Tr«afm«nt Grc»up Follow-up ?rocddur«f • Pro joct, 

Th« troofmenf group coniUHng of a total of 150 lubjovti icroenod^ toitod and 

lotoctod In cycle groups of 30^ together with their counterparts (R.Y*T. Fro|ect Control 

Group members), will be followed up In accordance with the procedures and doto collection 

methods listed below. 

1 « Periodic checks regarding coch trainee*! parole status wilt be mode with the 
Parole Commission during each two month training cycle# 

2* According to Inititutlonol Order No. 12 issued by the Worden, Henry J. Noble, 

“two weeks before the completion of the training progrom, the R.Y.T. Ad- 

ministration will submit to the Forole Commissioner through the Warden, a com- 
plete evaluation report on each Inmate assigned to the course* The Worden will 
endorse each roport, prior to forwarding it to the Farale Commission" • 

3. With the cctiperotion of tne Parole Corrtmlis«on, efforts will be made to secure 

the releose of trainees as soon after completion of the trolnlng cycle os possible. 

In occordonce with the aforementioned Inttltutionol Order No, 12, selection of 
the trainee for the cyclu will tc3ko Into account hli expected release dcjte. The 
following excerpt eitc^^llshet tho policy; “No definite sentence cose will be 
accepted for training If the Inmate has more than one week to serve after the 
completion of the training cycle, and no Indeterminate sentence cose will bo 
accepted for training unless the Porole Commission has indicated that the Inmate 

N. 

/ ' will be eligible for parole consideration two weeks ofter the completion of the | 
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4. Wffh th® parmitslort and supervUion of fhe Pciroia Commlsston, cind In Mice iponner 
fo fha procedure for confrol subjecfs, a R, Y. T* ifcff member will examine fhe 
records of paroled trainees af 100 Centre Striset. Such examlnaHoni will be made 

in accordance with the following schedule: 

I 

a) first contact •• one nnonth after release; 

b) second contact • three months after release (I.e., two months after 

I 

first contact); 

c) third contact - ilx months offer release (three months after second 

contoct) . 

5. In addition to the periodic review of parole progress, R.Y.T. staff members will 
undertake to provide, In cooperation with severot community agencies, follow»up 

cosework counseling for eoch trainee. Interviews with eoeh trainees*! family will 
also be scheduled. 

In this manner, paroled trainees will have access In the criticol post-ref eose 
period to on odditlonal supportive and counseling agent that ordinarily might not be avail- 
able. Close liaison between the designated R.Y.T. social worker (who may be the repre- 
sentative of on agency community) and th© parole officer would be most useful . It Is antl- 
clnated that R. Y. T. follow-up services will continue for about six months ofter release, 
perhap! somewhat longer for trainees in the early training cycle. 

In the event a R.Y.T, trainee gets into further difficulty with the low on o new 



6 . 



offanta or vioiotion of parole offer his release from Rlkeri island/ he will be 
Interviewed as soon os possible after R» Y. T. has received this Infoririotlon 
from “feedback" sources. The orlgmal schedule of poit-'lnstitutional foMow*up/ 
aftercare interviews will be adjusted accordingly. 

t • ^ 

7. In such coses as the above, as well as those where R.Y.T. It Informed or 

detects that o trainee Is undergoing a crisis or series of crises In his personal 
life, further services to the extent needed to resolve such problems will be 
given by R. Y. T. directly or by referrpi to the appropriate agency. 
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AP’PENDIX e 



A WORKING PAPER ON SOURCES OF 
JOB ASPIRATION AND JOB CHOICE 

A consistent plan to change socially deviant behavior 
implies an underlying frame of reference for “understanding’' 
the evolution of unwanted behavior, and an organizing set 
of concepts to help determine goals and prescribe activities 
required to bring about change. In corrections 5 such frames 
of reference generally have remaxned xmplied. However ^ if 
better solutions are to be developed, it is necessary to try 
to be explicit about the hunches, intuitions and hypotheses 
which lie behind intervention in the lives of inmates. 

The fluid society of our days creates a tremendous range 
for individual choice of role in life. Continual responsibility 
for making decisions and personal responsibility for the out- 
comes of decisions are put upon the individual in modern society. 
Many persons are unprepared to accept such responsibility and 
many are ill-equipped to handle the stresses which are generated. 
Often all the alternatives seem to be miserable choices. 

In modern America the Individual is supposed to remain 
"civilized" and conforming, while simultaneously seeking his 
own particular function and role. He is expected to be some- 

fk 

^ t * 

* 
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what self-centered and in the midst of chan#?ing social 
patterns and fluctuating standards of general society « is 
expected to develop a private responsibility system which 
takes care of his own needs and also ensures a minimum of 
disturbance to others » 

It is fortunate that most people manage to live within 
these limits. Those who succeed are considered ”aeceptable” , 
largely because they do not disturb dominant habits and 
mores in today’s manner of living. In primitive cultures 
the nonconformist was killed or cast out. In modem society ^ 
judgment about deviancy is deferred and conformity is presumed 
until an overt act threatens the security of others in society. 
Then the jail may be used to produce adherence to socially 
acceptable norms or as a place of exile. 

As long as the number of deviants stigmatized and put 
into cold storage remained small > the cost to ’’normal” society 
was reckoned as not worth noticing. It was as if society felt 
that it could afford to incarcerate and forget deviants if 
the numbers were too few to exert a marked influence on the 
social structure. The ancient dictum of ”an eye for an eye” 
could legitimize incarceratior* as deserved punishment and 
.retribution. Today, however, the number of offenders flowing? 
in and out of jails and prisons is large and costly. The' 
basic threat to society isn’t much different than before... 
it is just that it has become expensive and threatens the 
social fabric because of its size. As a result, simple 



containment of the problem is no longer universally approved 
as a solution and many sectors of society now call for more 
•effective ways of protecting the community from dangerous 
deviants. 

Current knowledge and programs do not promise easy 
success. Basic information and resources which long have 
been needed are still not available. Serious deficiencies 
exist in knowledge, personnel, programs and facilities* 

No single physical condition, personality organization, 
or psycho-social circumstance can be demonstrated to lead 
inevitably to criminal behavior. However, certain recurrent 
types ofl personal and social organization, within the context 
of certain cultural settings and specific provocative cir- 
cumstances do tend to produce criminal behavior. Some groups 
and individuals have been identified as more vulnerable to 
criminal patterns of adjustment, and hence, more likely to 
be exposed to frequent contact with police, cour,ts, and 
correctional agencies. Frequent interaction with social 
agencies dealing with criminals, and consequent closer relation 
ships with other people in trouble tend to reinforce social 
and self-identification as a criminal. Sub-cultural groups 
(e.g., the street-corner society) where norms support 
criminal solutions for human problems and provocative condi- 
tions which act as ’’triggers” for criminality (e.g., inten- 
sified competition for social status within a restrictive 
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social stx'ucture) also have been identified in various studies. 
Thus, cerrain vulnerable people under given circumstances of 
.stress rej^,ularly will choose criminal behavior as the most 
feasible alternative of those which appear to be available. 

This choice is not inevitable. Since the behavior which 
brings the usual r^ffendf^r into court and jail is learned, it 
can be unlearned. Principles of unlearning and re-learning 
can be applied to modify these patterns of response and 
adjustment. Alternative solutions can be developed. 

The tools and techniques used by RYT in approaching 
these problems were not strikingly new. The unique feature 
was that RYT proposed to reduce criminality by developing a 
new role and function for the jail. When dealing with legal 
offenders, jails have certain distinct advantages over other 
correctional services and educational influences in society. 
Public administrators and correctional personnel should be 
keenly aware of such advantages and should be prepared to use 

t 

them. Unfortunately, at the present time, in most parts of 
the country, these advantages are misused and utterly wasted. 
The jail is obviously a logical place to try to prevent 
recidivism. 

1. It has access to 60% of the adults in our 
society who are likely to be apprehended 
for felonious crimes, 

2. It is in contact with many criminals rela- 
tively early in the development of their 
criminal career and at a time when they may 
be more malleable. 

r 

.. . 
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The jail has unique opportunities to make 
controlled observations of the adult offender 
while he is workin,^, playing, learning and 
living closely with others. 

The jail has fairly extensive control over 
the life-space of the inmate. It can reduce 
the ease with which the offender uses ille- 
gitimate means to achievement of his ends 
and can create circuuistancea to stimulate 
and reward the use of capacities for accept- 
able social perfo)?mance . 

The jail controls the major inputs to social 
relationships of stress and help. Change in 
human behavior generally is related to per- 
ception of stress - timing and direction of 
change are often ’d e t c r mi n e d by perception of 
help . The jail has unufsual capacities for 
creating stress. Paradoxically, it is also 
the major helping agency available to the 
inmate. If jail personnel are aware of the 
dynamics of this situation and are provided 
an adequate rationale for utilizing its 
potential, the jail could become a powerful 
influence for constructive change in the lives 
of inmates an'4 in its contribution to the 
community. 

The jail has a strong, though largely un- 
realized, potential because it is a local 
agency. It occupies a strategic position 
with regard to the community. Most prisons 
for convicted felons are quite distant from 
the community to which the offender must 
return. In contrast, the jail can keep the 
community involved in the correctional 
process and can provide for a more apprecia- 
tive and controlled re-entry to the community 
after incarceration. 

While the jail has relatively little control 
over the time of release, it can selectively 
manage its own release procedures. It can 
develop a capacity for releasing prisoners in 
ways that are designed to prevent a return to 
recidivism and which foster a successful inter-^ 
action with the general stream of social activity. 



President Johnson, in his message to Congress in 
March 19(j4 said: “We cannot tolerate an endless, self- 
.defeating*; cycle of imprisonment, release and reimprison- 
ment , which fails to alter undesirable attitudes and 
behavior. We must find ways to help the first offender 
avoid a continuing career of crime ... Reducing the total 
volume of crime is, to a large extent, a problem of reducing 
the rate of recidivism,” 

A major premise in the RYT study is that an offender 
who can be helped to establish a self-regulated performance 
xn a work role which is satisfying to him and to society 
has the basis for leading a socially acceptable non-criminal 
life. Other factors may overwhelm the security and satis- 
factions derived from this role and may lead to deviance. 

But without a satisfactory work role the adult male in our 
society is doomed to a life of social deviance, criminality 
or mental illness. 

Obviously, simply finding work for someone cannot be 
equated with the objective of producing and maintaining a 
self-regulated performance in an acceptable work role. 
Unfortunately, however, such a simple goal frequently has 
been established as the operational definition of satisfactory 
adjustment in employment programs for deviant and disad- 
vantaged populations, 

. Preparing youth for work is a complex undertaking* Work 
cannot have a socializing effect unless it enables the 
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individual to satisfy his inclinations and interests} and 
unless it offers the place he seeks in society. Shaping 
.competence and motivation to wor’k cannot be accomplished 
by improving the quality of skill training alone. 

The experience of the present study illustrates some 
of the difficultierj. When an attempt v:as made to do 
something more than provide a way of simply occupying an 
individual's time and getting pay for it, it became clear 
that the subjects were: 

1. Ambivalent about aspiring to a new work 
role and identification. 

2, They were brittle and easily shattered 
by the flow of work and social demands 
in ordinary work settings, 

3, They had deeply entrenched psychological 
defenses and adjustment techniqu*as which 
were handicapping in the personal-social 
reorganization required for self-regulated 
performance . 

4. They returned to family and friendship 
pattei'ns which reinforced older self-con*- 
cepts and hindered the development of 
new perceptions and adjustments. 

Some writers have said that these boys are not motivated. 
The RYT experience, however, indicates that it may not be so 
much a matter of motivation as lack of self-confidence and 

m 

willingness to risk the losses and stre? s that can occur as 
a result of radical shifts 5.n social roles. For example, 
one of the initial surprises for RYT job placement staff was 
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that subjects who were interested, enthusiastic and successful 
during r.he training phases^s^ere distinctly reluctant and 
apparently unmotivated to seeK jobs in data proceaeing after 
release. One such boy who had been given a $500 scholarship 
by a private. . technical school to continue study, suddenly 
stopped going to the school and didn^t tell anyone about xt* 
Later, in the folxow~up interview, he said simply, 
was scai'ed. * .of the teacher and everybody., .*! didn’t think 
I was going to make it.” Yet the r^fjcoliection by the school 
was that he was doing reasonably well. The young adult who 
has no feeling of mastery and competence is not likely to 
appear motivated. 

There are also other attitudes which generate the same , 
effect. Another trainee commented, ”I'd get to wondering 
how many of them knew about my record...” The problems of 
transition which are implied in this expression of anxiety 
are potent factors in the work situation which reduce 
comfort, concentration and effectiveness. The dynamics appear 
to be very much like those facing a minority group' person, who 
is shifting to an integrated work setting. Of course, if 
the youth in question happerif* to be a' member of a racial 
minority, as was true for many BYT subjects, there are added 



preoccupations . 

In commenting upon such problems of transition, 
Kenneth Clark observes : 
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Thfjre ar»e profound human problems involved in 
progressing from a racially segregated to a 
nor-segregated society. The invisible walls 
® segregated society are not only datnagincr 
but protecn-ive in a debilitating wav. There 
iu a considerable psychological safety in the 
ghetto; there one lives among one’s own and 
does not risk rejection among strangers. Some 
pvafGT s“tay rin t;h6 
^ iTiiiotss wjio hflVti clciVsXop^dl 
effective defenses to protect themselves against 
hurt.,,Mopt M^^grdes take the first step into an 
soraety tent^.tively and torn with 
conflict; he is confronted with his own inner 
anxieties y conflicts and challengers, as he 

into a society of open competi- 

» 

It has been charged ... that Negro youth lack 
motivation to succeed. To the extent that 
true it is largely a consequence of 
ghetto psychology, , .Negroes often dread to 
try for jobs where Negroes have never worked 
before .. .Negroes have had traumatic exper- 
iences in seeking employment, 

r 

Even when placement has been accomplished and the work 
activities and the job itself are interesting to the lower- 
class youth, he must contend with people on the job, partic- 
ularly supervisors who may disapprove of behavior he has 
learned, which is acceptable in his home environment. Thus, 
when one of the RYT trainees w^s pressed for an explanation 
of why he had left an IBM job for a series of low paying, 
short term 3<^bs he made the following comment as part of his 
explanation: “Well... I have this walk... kind of a liwinging 
walk like. ..and my supervisor, she didn’t like it. ..she 
didn t want me to do it when I took things to other departments 

1965, p!*l9! £gIjL _glLetto , Harper fi Row, New York 

^Ibid, p.. a.8. 
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The cosT'ner boy* » .quickly senses that he is under 
the critical surveillance of people who are 
foreigners to his community and who appraise him 
in terms of values which he does not share. To 
win the favor of the people in charge he must 
change his habits , bis values , his ambitions , 
his speech and his aschciates. Even were these 
things possible, the game might not be worth 
the candle. So having sampled what they have 
to offer, he returns to the streets or to his . 
clubhoViS^) in a cellar wlr^re facilities are 
meager bu|fc human relations more satisfying. 

Also to be considered is the fact that punched card 
data processing work was not as prestigeful in the boys 
eyes as had been hoped. Part of the reason for this was 
that in many of entry level jobs they were competing with 
women and were supervised by women. Within the potency* 
iceology of some of these young men such competition was 
emasculating. They felt that the field had been misrepre- 
sented to them. 

Moreover, the success-models and admired figures of 
lower-class boys often are adults who have achieved success 
through illegitimate means. The routine of both middle and 
working-class jobs are scorned by some of these "heroes**, 
and it is these figures that young offenders may aspire to 
emulate rather than middle-class adults* In this context 

Cloward and Ohlin note that : 

The lower-class is not without its own distinctive 
and indigenous illegitimate success-models. Many 
accounts of the literature suggest that lower-eiass • 
adults who have achieved success by illegitimate 
means not only are highly visible to young people 
in slum areas but often are willing to establish 
intimate relationships with these youth. Just 
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as the middle class youth... may aspire to become 
a pclicy king: want to be a hip, shot... have, 

all the guys look up to me. Have a couple of 
Lincolns. Lots of broads, and all the coppers 
licking my f5hoes. , , 

Job Aspiration and its .Sources 

Surprisingly d<jspite the many programs and prdjects 

to increase cirployment among ^muth^ there are few that 

have made any attempt to study the bases for job choice 

\ 

among boys of the lowest socio-economic and disadvantaged 
groups. For example, Herman and Sadofsky, in their review 

1 

of YoutVWork Programs makii the following observation: 

4 * 

Disadvantaged youth tend to be inexperienced 
in the world of work. They are also said to 
be unmotivated in respect to unemployment and, 
like most adolescents, generally unstable and 
impatient with tasks that are not ”fun** or 
that are too demanding. It seems reasonable 
to expect, therefore, that after two or three 
years of experience, programs attempting to 

increase employment among such youth will be ^ 

in a position to specify .occupations in 

v;hich they expect to place youngsters, with 

supporting data describing both the vocational 

interests of youth and the jobs which are ’ 

likely to be available... 

During the interviews, however, executives 
tended to define the typed of employment 
their program sought for youth in terms of 
characteristics of a ’’good*’ job... 

Job security, opportunity for advancement, and 
a living wage were emphasized by many executives. 

Presumably, hov/ever, these criteria are valued 
somewhat differently according to social class, 
age, sex, race and education of the perceiver. 



3 

Cloward, Richard ft Ohlin, Lloyd, "Types of Delinquent 
Subcultures", Readings in Juvenile Delinquency, J* H. 
Lippencott Co., KeW York, 1964, p. 91. 
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How does the disadvantaged youth perceive a 
‘'rood" job? What kinds of job interest him? 

What will he accept? on the other hand, 

what is actually available to him? To these 
questions the youth-work programs have pro- 
duced few answers i 

There are several excellent studies of aspiration and 
sources of job choices amon^t^, high school graduates and 
college students* While these studies are not directly 



applicable because of social-cultural differences they are 

helpful in developing hypotheses. 

6 in 2 berg and his associates, who have done the major 
portion of work in this field, identify three basic features 



in the jpicocess: 

First, occupational choice is a ^^velopmental^ , 
m»ocei38« It is not based on a single decision, 
but on a series of decisions made over a period 
of years. Each step in the process has a^mean- 
ingful relation to those which precede and 
follow it. 

Second, the process is Iftt'gely irreversible, since^ 
each decision is dependent on the chronological 
and development of the individual. Time cannot be 
relived nor development reversed. The individual 
can make new decisions and often does shift 
after tentative commitment to a particular^ choice. 
But, later decisions must take earlier decisions 
into account, and hence, are limited by them. 
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Third s vocational choices inevitably represent a 
compromise* Xf vocational choice could be based 
on a single element such as interest or capacity 
and if such factors as job market, income struc- 
ture, and social prestige could be ignored, then 
the process of deciding could be simple and direct. 
Hov;ever, a series of factors, both internal and 
external, affect each youth* s decision. Conflicts 
will be encountered and some satisfactions must be 
set ao^de in f^vor of achieving others. The indi-- 
vidual must find a balance among the many personal 
and social elements. Hence, most occupational 
choices are compromises. 

Ginzberg suggests that there are three phases in the 



process of occupational decision-making; there is a 




period , a tentativ e perio d, and a realistic perio d. 

The f antasy period , generally emerges between the ages 
of 6 and m To"ung¥ters tend to think about occupation in 
general terms and in terms of their wish to be an adult. 

With limited knowledge of reality, the child cannot assess 
his capacities or opportunities accurately. He believes he 
can be whatever he wants to be. His verbalized choices 
are arbitrary, without reference to reality, and differ 
according to his culture and environment. 

The phase of tentative c hoiQ e is ushered in with the 
development of a new 'at €ituH¥“ toward one's self. As the 
child begins to see himself as an entity which is both 
stable and changing, he becomes increasingly aware that he 
must evaluate himself is he is to direct his activities 
effectively toward his goals. 

WithI regard to an analysis of a disadvantaged group 
such as the jail population it should be recognized 
that the interests, awareness of capacities, values 
and the understandinr?: of opportunity which are present 
in adolescence will vary preatlv depending on the soclo 
cultural background of the individuals involved. 



Ginsburg describes the final period in the process of 
occupational decision making as a re a 1 i t v ,per iod . In 
the preceding phciscs the young person is largely pre- 
occupied with subjective elements. In this phase, how- 
ever, the young adult tends to try to balance his basic 
values and interests and capacities in the best com- 
promise he can work out in the reality of the world 
of work available to him, 

• I < 
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Tn the last analyfiis the choice of an occupation is a 
compronise in which the individual seeks to ;rain the most sat- 
isfaction out of his workinj? life. He attempts to choose a 
career which will make the most use of his interests and 
capacities in a situation which will satisfy his values and 
foals. Tn see^inf an appropriate choice he must weifh the 
actual realities of opportunity and personal and social limi- 
tation. Tn a sense the process is always a compromise bet- 
ween self-interest and reality. 

As we have seen the information which is available about 
occupations varies freatly at different socio-economic level®. 
From the material available to us in RYT and from literature 
which bears on this fftneral problem of vocational adjustment 
in the delinquent population we fet information that suffests 
that younf adults in jail may be fixated at various of these 
developmental levels supfested by Oinsburp and do not move on 
to later stapes in the propression he suppests. For example, 
in interviews vo-ith RYT subjects there were some who appeared 
to be unable to move beyond the fantasy atape. Some other 
studies lend support to this observation. The absence of 
fathers durinp the earlv years of adolescence also creates a 
circumstance which has been suppested bv other social scientists 
as havinp an e^'fect on perceptions of work-role. An extensive 
literature has been surveyed and may be fitted within the 
frame of reference suppested here. 
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